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FOR MOTHER —on her day 


NE never knows how deeply 
mothers appreciate the 
thoughtfulness of their loved ones. 
Often a simple gift, with love, is 
more appreciated than something 
far more elaborate which is offered 
perfunctorily. It isn’t what you give 
with her, so much as how you give. 





So, for mother, on her day of 
= days, send Johnston’s. She will 
appreciate your consideration in 
remembering her. 













Johnston’s Candies are worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all the world. 


You will find a special 
agency for Johnston's 
Chocolates in one of 
the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood 





ae ot nineties 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY |...;MILWAUKEE, WISCONSI! 
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Drawn by John Alonzo Williams Tlustration for “Jason” 


rHAT HE WAS IN SEARCH OF ANYTHING rHAT WOULD MAKE HIM 
FEEL GENUINE—SIGNIFICANT 


SHE COULD NOT KNOW 
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CONGRESS INVADES THE WHITE HOUSE 


Legislative Meddling with Executive Problems 


BY CHARLES MERZ 


HEN Senator Chappelear arose world passes so many laws, such far- 

in a recent session of the Ohio reaching laws, or so many more laws 
Legislature and introduced a bill to than the country can keep pace with. 
regulate the temperature—making it Rather, I think, because Congress has 
illegal for any thermometer in the state gone too far in the direction of Senator 
to register above 79° in summer or below Chappelear, tried too many times to 
#2° in winter—he denied that there was tamper with the weather, taken upon 
anything unorthodox about his measure. _ itself too many burdens too troublesome 
Laws had been used for everything else, for it to carry and too easily spilled along 
he argued; why not a law to regulate the way. One such burden is the at- 


the weather? tempt by Congress to take over certain 
Legislatures work overtime, taking of the chief functions of the Executive. 
upon themselves responsibility for The degree to which Congress has 


people’s habits and the laws of nature. invaded the White House and sought 
It is one cause, perhaps, of their unpop- to establish itself as an administrative 
ularity. People are indignant about agency is not commonly suspected. The 
Congress. Why? Not really because myth persists that ours is a government 
they suspect Congress of dishonesty. of three branches—legislative, executive, 
There have been fewer established cases and judicial—and that three quite for- 
of dishonesty in Congress in the last midable barriers separate each branch 
fifty years than there have often been in from each of the two others. That is 
city politics, national banks, baseball, what is taught in civics classes—but 
and the theater in a single season. Not taught, I think, with more attention 
hecause Congress accomplishes nothing to Constitutional theory than to what 
and loafs at its appointed task. Cer- actually happens. Consider the record 
tainly it can be proved statistically that of the Congress which has recently 
no other legislature anywhere in the adjourned: 
Copyright, 1925, by Harper & Brothers. All Rights Reserved 
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It was born, this Congress, on the 
3rd of December, 1923. It died on the 
3rd of March, 1925. It was in session 
nine months of the fifteen intervening 
between these dates. It enacted into 
law some five hundred bills and referred 
to one committee or another the amaz- 
ing total of some seventeen thousand 
others. And during all this time, and 
amid all this avalanche of legislation, 
its energies were devoted largely to two 
kinds of problems: either to the routine 
appropriation bills which supply spend- 
ing money to the Departments, or to 
details of administration which are theo- 
retically the last affairs in government 
to make laws about. 

Take the War Department measures. 
Congress not only debated at some 
length, as the theory of representative 
government requires it to debate, the 
annual supply bill furnishing the Army 
with its guns and rations. In addition, 
a long list of bills of an administrative 
character were introduced with a view 
to helping the Army run itself a little 
better. There was a bill, for example, 
to promote certain officers and retire 
certain others. There was a bill to regu- 
late the promotions of first lieutenants 
to the grade of captains. There was a 
bill to make available an officer of ap- 
propriate grade for service in charge 
of public buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and another bill to define the 
status of that officer. There was a bill 
to classify, in the proper War Depart- 
ment pigeonhole, those retired officers 
who had been detailed as professors of 
military science at civilian colleges and 
training schools. There were more bills 
helping the Army administer this detail 
and that detail. Not one of them was 
concerned with any broad policy of legis- 
lation. Each of these questions, from 
the detail of an officer for specific duty 
to the question of which officer to pro- 
mote, and how and when and why to 
promote him, was a matter of adminis- 
tration: properly the business of admin- 
istrative offices and not of a legislature. 
The Army, however—and fifty other 


executive agencies in Washington 
well—can testify that no such co; 
siderations keep these questions out . 
Congress. 

Take the same matter from anotly 
angle. What is the chief activity 
the members of Congress individual}: 
There is Representative George \\ 
Johnson of West Virginia. I ha 
chosen him at random as one of | 
quieter members of Congress not oft. 
in the headlines. Any one of seve: 
hundred members could be chosen in | 
place. Mr. Johnson, in the first sessi 
of the Congress which recently a: 
journed, introduced a total of twent 
seven bills. Nineteen of these bills wer 
pension bills: that is, they were admi: 
istrative bills in the sense that they 
sought to settle with a law the entire|, 
administrative question of consultin: 
records to discover whether certain so! 
diers, or the families of certain soldiers, 
merited a pension—a question whic! 
Congress will refer to a proper bureau of 
investigation once it is really ready t 
be rid of detail, and itself rest content 
with voting or not voting funds. Seven 
more of Mr. Johnson’s bills were for 
adjusting claims against the Govern- 
ment—the same sort of administrative 
question which is raised by pensions 
And the one remaining bill, the twent) 
seventh, proposed a public building in 
the town of Spencer—this governmen! 
still being run on the theory that no com 
mission of engineers would be qualified 
to study the distribution of public build- 
ings as a whole, and recommend eac! 
year a balanced program, but that each 
Congressman must plug for post offices 
if he wishes to be re-elected. This was 
the total of Mr. Johnson’s legislative 
activity for the year 1924, except thiat 
he voted “yes” or “no” when the roll was 
‘alled, and upon one occasion (and one 
only) arose to contribute a set speech to 
the real and fictitious debate which runs 
on endlessly. The Fourth District of 
West Virginia—in company with a good 
many other first, second, third, and 
fourth districts elsewhere—did not rea!!) 
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a legislative delegate at Washington. 

It had a jobbing agent. 
Nor would the story be materially 
rent if, instead of one of the obscu- 
s in Congress, one of its celebrities 
e chosen. Take Senator Curtis of 
nsas, the present Republican leader 
the Senate. Mr. Curtis has to his 
dit in this same session the impressive 
tal of 243 bills introduced. Upon 
‘amination, however, the list turns out 
include 185 pension bills, 40 private 
iim bills, and a scattering of 18 others 
iefly concerned with such administra- 
tive matters as repairs for national roads 
Kansas parks and the jurisdiction of 
courts over the affairs of Kansas Indians. 
I am not arguing—it would be an 
inwary man who did argue—that the 
proportions indicated here should be 
reversed: that we should all be better 
ff if, instead of trying to enact 225 
private pension and claim bills and only 
18 measures in any way concerned with 
public policy, Mr. Curtis had confined 
lhimself to 18 private bills and introduced 
225 new public bills each year—while 
every other member, with the same zeal 
for public service, introduced 225 others. 
Probably most of us are agreed that what 
we need is not more laws but more atten- 
tion to the laws already written. I cite 
the activities of Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Johnson (there are exceptions on the 
other side) simply to suggest an emphasis 
which does unquestionably exist in Con- 
How real that emphasis is, and 
how deeply Congress has become involved 
in administration, is suggested also by 
the list of administrative appointments 
which the Senate insists upon consider- 
ing: a list including not only Cabinet 
officers, Supreme Court Justices, and the 
like, but Coast Artillery second lieuten- 
ants, captains in the Signal Corps, junior 
aides in the Coast Survey, circuit judges 
in Hawaii, consuls in Jerusalem, receivers 
of public moneys everywhere, collectors 
of customs, commissioners of immigra- 
tion, doctors in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, delegates to the International Com- 
mission on Electrical Communications, 


gress. 
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members of Farm Loan Boards and 
Railway Labor Boards and War Finance 
Corporations. 

There is a concentration upon admin- 
istrative detail which runs through the 
calendar of bills and marks the high 
point of most debates. Congress hurries 
tirelessly from one administrative prob- 
lem to another: from technical details 
of reforestation to causes of the hoof- 
and-mouth disease; from the right way 
to protect fish in Alaskan waters to the 
regulation of left-hand turns in the 
District of Columbia; from the proper 
temperature for a botanical garden to 
the loan of the Marine Corps Band for 
a centennial in Florida. It isa common 
practice nowadays for Congress to spend 
days debating such administrative ques- 
tions as which gun shoots best, how long 
paint lasts, how mail tubes are operated. 
why somebody ought to be made a 
captain in the Navy. 

We have reached a point where the 
traditional separation of powers in 
government no longer exists, and in its 
attempt not only to write laws but to 
administer them each Congress is more 
insistent. 

One reason for this state of affairs lies 
in the average Congressman’s resentment 
of Executive encroachment. There is, 
and has been for several decades, a stead- 
ily developing belief in Congress that the 
Executive is usurping legislative powers, 
taking the lead too much in drafting the 
year’s legislative program, issuing too 
many orders from the White House. 

Mr. Coolidge, for instance, is accused 
by farm-bloc Senators of capturing his 
adversaries in the Senate, spiriting them 
away for a week-end aboard the steam- 
ship Mayflower, exposing them to sug- 
gestions of what a President can do in 
the way of federal appointments, and 
bringing them back his converts. Mr. 
Coolidge is accused of using his prestige 
and appointive power to coerce Con- 
gress, and Mr. Wilson was so accused 
before him. Senator Gore had a favorite 
phrase which he applied to the Admin- 
istration leaders on the floors of Con- 
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gress—“‘White House parrots.” Mr. 
Mann, Republican floor leader in those 
days, alleged that the Democratic com- 
mittee chairmen did no thinking until 
Mr. Wilson gave the word. And Repre- 
sentative Campbell of Kansas was often 
so disturbed by Mr. Wilson’s power over 
Congress that he foresaw the dawn of 
Kaiserism on these western shores. 

These are somewhat spectacular ex- 
pressions of opinion, but they are 
expressions none the less of a genuine 
and widely shared concern, and a con- 
cern which really does not need an 
aggressive President of the Roosevelt 
type before it sets Congress worrying. 
Even a mild-mannered President has so 
much advantage over Congress in that 
he has only one mind to make up instead 
of five hundred minds, and in that he is 
often voicing a single popular proposal 
instead of struggling desperately to 
catch up with an overburdened and 
impossible program, that Congress finds 
his single-mindedness and his prestige 
menacing. The Executive has the de- 
partments with him. He has the find- 
ings of no end of trained lieutenants 
to supply him with facts and support 
the legislation he approves. Congress, 
on the other hand, is better supplied 
with opinions than with facts, has more 
surmises than substantial data. Dis- 
gruntled, jealous, resentful of the popu- 
larity which the Executive often enjoys, 
and seeing in each new departmental 
move a plot to thwart the authority of 
Congress, that body retaliates with 
restrictions hobbling the executive de- 
partments; it attempts to administer 
the laws it writes. It is thought neither 
safe nor democratic to leave to the 
departments the details of government. 
Congress must put its own servants at 
the head of soldiers’ homes, make certain 
for itself how well the newly shingled 
roofs at Leavenworth are lasting. 

Here, then, in the determination of 
Congress to stand upon a certain set 
of rights and refuse to yield before the 
encroachments of the Executive, is one 
reason for the present attention which 








Congress devotes to the business of 
administration. It is clear, howeyor. 
that all this is only a by-product o/ 4 
much wider change in politics: an i) 
dental result of bringing more and more 
power into Washington. 

For if Congress does so much more 
administrating than it ever used to co. 
the principal reason is because it  })4s 
so many more compelling opportunities. 
The scene in Washington has chanved 
since the authors of the Constitution 
first divided government in three and 
placed each third in separate compart- 
ments. At that time Congress was an 
annual gathering of statesmen wlio 
arrived by stagecoach for a decision upon 
a limited number of questions of Jevis- 
lative policy, and who then dispersed to 
their own localities without either having 
appropriated three billion dollars for 
federal activities or pushed  federa! 
authority one stage nearer to complete 
assumption of all local duties and _re- 
sponsibilities. Congress, in those days, 
was not regarded either as a_ possible 
source of funds for every local public 
enterprise or of possible correction for 
every local public vice. To a much 
larger degree the States and cities then 
ran their own affairs. 

The scene is vastly altered. New and 
enormous powers have come to reside 
in Washington. Congress, through such 
media as its control of interstate com- 
merce, reaches out to regulate intercourse 
between the States and decide what wil! 
and will not pass as fair practices i: 
trade. We have Congress determining 
what foods are pure, what drinks intoxi- 
cating, what freight-rates fair, what 
crops worth saving, fish worth breeding, 
lands worth irrigating. We have Con- 
gress voting, in the form of direct sulb- 
sidies to the States, the impressive sum 
of one hundred and forty-five million 
dollars annually—whereas, even so short 
a time as ten years ago, federal subsidies 
were not a twentieth of that amount 
We have Congress being asked for good 
roads, better schools, smaller trusts 
and the abolition of monopolies, surplus 
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We have Congress 
gy into the money market and loan- 
\merican farmers in a few years 

sixtv times as much as it cost to run the 


erops, and weevils. 


whole federal government when _ it 
started. We have Congress buying 


wheat and settling strikes and weighing 
running ships and equipping 
schools and debating formulas for 
nitrates. 

It is a natural enough consequence 
that, with Congress doing literally ten 
thousand things which no author of the 
nstitution dreamed of Congress doing, 
this braneh should find itself buried 
under burdens of administrative detail. 
‘There has been heaped up in Washington 
a host of administrative problems which 
either did not exist a few generations 
ago or else existed as the strictly local 
business of decentralized communities. 


babies: 


Congress goes in for administration. 
One consequence is a very substantial 
waste of time. For it is neither log- 
rolling nor oratory nor the play of par- 
tisanship which eats up the energies 
of Congress so much as this desperate 
attempt of five hundred and thirty-one 
many-minded men to constitute them 
selves a single-minded executive. 

Only the committee system, of course, 
enables Congress to keep going. There 
are committees for everything from 
Foreign Affairs to Railway Mileage, and 
from Flood Control to the Disposition 
of Useless Papers. Everybody is on 
several committees; many committees 


are almost constantly in session. Each 
is a little Congress in itself. It meets, 
studies, wrangles, legislates. And, so 


long as the rest of Congress goes its own 
way in peace, its members severally 
occupied with committees of their own, 
the system works. It works because the 
classical idea of Congress as a single 
great legislative body has been aban- 
doned and the admission tacitly made 
that on nine-tenths of the detail before 
Congress, nine-tenths of its members 
are, and must be, ignorant. Once let 
the system break, however—and_ it 
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breaks continually—once let either house 
actually attempt to give first-hand atten- 
tion to its legislation, and Congress can 
lose weeks. The system is wholly unde- 
pendable. You will find the Senate 
moving so swiftly on certain occasions 
that in a single day it will pass one 
hundred and thirty-seven bills—while 
the House (this occurred in the last 
session) meantime disposes of the great- 
est peacetime appropriation measure in 
the history of the country. And on 
other occasions you will find both houses 
devoting days of debate, leading no- 
where, to such matters as the proper 
size of rooms for embassies abroad, the 
efficiency of pneumatic mail tubes, the 
superiority of one type of repeating rifle 
to another, the restoration of five retired 
army officers to the active list, and 
the refund to some private creditor of 
$108.75. 

Time is an important factor in any 
assembly which of its own choice volun- 
teers for as much work as does Congress. 
But time is a minor item and its loss 
of small importance to the public com- 
pared with a second waste which all 
this attention to administrative detail 
involves. And that is waste of oppor- 
tunities for good government. 

Congress muddles many of its chances 
because it is ill-equipped with fact- 
finding agencies and obdurately resolved 
to handle to the last detail questions 
which only specialists have facts enough 
to settle. Perhaps the long tussle which 
Congress had with Muscle Shoals will 
serve as an illustration. 

Rightly, of course, Congress took note 
of the fact that it had invested one 
hundred and forty million dollars of 
public funds at Muscle Shoals, and that 
any decision about dams and nitrate 


plants was ultimately a_ legislative 
matter. Congress, however, was not 


content to legislate. It chose to take up 
mechanics and turn engineer. It scorned 
the most direct method of procedure 
which would have been to constitute a 
commission of engineers, instruct that 
commission to prepare several alternate 
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plans—one based definitely on the 
theory of government operation, one 
on the theory of private operation; one 
stressing manufacture of nitrates, one 
stressing development of water power, 
and so forth—plans which would have 
left the final choice of policy to Congress, 
where it belonged, but would have 
equipped Congress with a number of 
alternatives all sound in their engineer- 
ing. Instead, Congress chose to do its 
engineering for itself. It spent days 
debating formulas for fertilizer. It spent 
more days debating kilowatts and how 
many tons of water power make them. 
It devoted months to extensive com- 
mittee hearings whose purpose was to 
produce a committee bill; and once that 
bill was reported in the Senate, promptly 
scrapped it and began all over again 
with a bill written out of committee 
and based on a totally different set of 
facts. 

Meantime, for all this engineering, 
both houses watched the postman for a 
layman's tip from home. For after the 
lower house had voted Muscle Shoals to 
Henry Ford, and after the Ford bid had 
been subjected to a drumfire of criticism 
in the press which cost it much of its 
popularity, the upper house lost interest 
in Mr. Ford even before Mr. Ford lost 
interest in the Shoals. In the end we 
had the spectacle of the Senate accept- 
ing and rejecting three totally different 
plans for Muscle Shoals withm as many 
hours—and then sending the first of 
these plans to a House and Senate 
conference: where six men who knew 
nothing special about the subject, but 
happened to be members of the right 
committees, did their best to unscramble 
everything that had been done to 
date. 

All this is repeated, with endless 
variations, whenever Congress gets be- 
yond its depth in detail or in engineer- 
ing. And the result is to invite bad 
legislation because the process begins 
with blind legislation and ends with a 
compromise which is less often an 
attempt to fit policies to facts than to 


jockey a belated measure through | 
jam of bills which always clogs the . 
of every session. 

Nor is that the story’s end. For on, 
a bill is passed, once a law is fina 
written on the statute books, Congre- 
continues to tinker with its administ; 
tion. It continues also to quarrel wit 
all those various administrative a) 
fact-finding agencies—Tariff Commi: 
sion, Trade Commission, and the like 
which in moments of desperation it |: 
created for the express purpose of de: 
ing with these complicated problems 
the modern scene. The record of go 
ernment in Washington is written 
successive stages like the record of ex: 
man in successive layers of telltale ro: 
Congress confesses that in the mat! 
of tariff legislation, for example, it need. 
the counsel and co-operation of a co: 
mission of tariff experts; it creates t! 
commission; it begins to be jealous «/ 
the authority and prestige of its ow) 
offspring and to suspect deep plots; |! 
ignores the findings of its experts a:i| 
with inadequate appropriations stary cs 
them into silence; in the end, repentin, 
its own foresight, it is back again in the 
neighborhood of the point from whic! 
it started. 

Only over the dead bodies of its chief 
committeemen, apparently, will Con 
gress surrender its vested interest in ad 
ministration. And the result is this: we 
have, at home, what we should have 
abroad if all 96 Senators and all 455 
Representatives attempted suddenly to 
constitute themselves an expert Dawes 
Committee, went to Europe, sifted thie 
intricate detail of European finance 
through 500 minds unaccustomed to tha! 
detail, and then attempted to construc! 
a Dawes Plan. We have, on occasion, 
pandemonium. 


To some such point as this an insistent 
interest in administration has brougli! 
the affairs of Congress. It is not a 
reassuring situation, nor does the moder- 
ate success with which Congress achieves 
a small part of an impossible program 
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disguise the fact that Congress could 
mpt less and do it better. 

If there is a turning-point ahead it will 
come, probably, with a turning-point in 
the whole course of American politics. 
hor fundamentally there is no way out 

too many laws, too much detail, and 

many attempts at administration 


ept—through some degree of decen- 
lization—to break into smaller and 


re manageable units the problems 
government which now 
ittempts to handle in huge blocks. It 
| be difficult to effect any basic change 
the present order of affairs, regardless 
f which party controls Congress, or 
whether it is controlled by some new 
irty, so long as new powers continue 
to pile up in Washington and one new 
federal activity succeeds another.  In- 
erent in the process of centralization 
the invitation to Congress to over- 
reach itself in executive affairs for which 
t is not fitted. 

It may be, however, that the present 
stampede in the direction of centralizing 
all power in Washington—a stampede 
which finds Representative Brand now 
urging Congress to weigh everybody's 
oaf of bread, and Representative 
\lcLeod proposing that Congress finger- 
print everybody’s baby—will run its 
course as other over-stimulated tend- 
encies in politics have run their course 
and bring us around to the business of 
decentralizing government. Given a 
healthier balance between Washington 
and the States, a greater readiness on the 
part of local communities to accept the 
responsibilities of government, a partial 
recovery of home rule, accompanied by 
i willingness to bear its costs—and the 
problem of a federal Congress over- 
whelmed with administrative detail 
resolves itself into simpler terms. 

Meantime, pending such a change, 
and with Washington still absorbing 
powers at the expense of local govern- 
ments, it is possible only to tinker with 
the Congressional system and not touch 
the heart of the problem. Yet such 
tinkering, if it is done in the right places, 


Congress 
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is of course worth doing. And perhaps 
the best opportunity lies in the develop- 
ment of agencies subordinate to the will 
of Congress, which can supply it with 
those facts for which it gropes and 
relieve it at least in a small degree of its 
burdens of administration. Congress, as 
this outline has suggested, is suspicious 
of the committees and commissions it 
creates. It can all too easily ignore 
them. Yet the fact remains that, in 
certain limited fields of legislation, Con- 
gress has equipped itself with fact- 
finding agencies and detail-debating 
agencies very largely of the sort it needs. 
That is true, for instance, in the matter 
of damage claims against the govern- 
ment, which are referred to committee 
and never trouble Congress again save 
for a viva voce vote. 

Certainly it is possible, even without 
decentralization, that experiment might 
equip Congress with better tools of 
government than it possesses to-day. 
These tools are pretty much the tools of 
1796. They have been resharpened 
but Congress has never brought them 
up to date. And few people have ever 
cared whether Congress did or didn't. 
We are interested in experiments with 
tetra-ethyl lead—they may reduce the 
price of gasoline. We are very little 
interested in experiments with Congress. 

If we were, it might make the task of 
reorganizing seem a more 
adventuresome and worth-while under- 
taking to the average Congressman. 
Certainly it would be a good thing if we 
could get away from the conventional 
picture of Congress as an assembly of 
second-raters perpetually seeking op- 
portunities for unimportant graft, and 
could understand more realistically the 
problem Congress confronts. The prob- 
lem of a legislature struggling with ad- 
ministration, of Congress attempting 
to function as a new wing of the White 
House, is a problem which has never 
interested us, in spite of its importance. 
We really know as little of Congress as 
the average westerner knows of Vishnu. 
We are annoyed, and let it go at that. 


Congress 











HOW BIG IS THE UNIVERSE? 


Notes on Recent Measurements of the Milky Way 


BY HARLOW SHAPLEY 
Director of the Harvard College Observatory 


One of the most significant scientific events of the present day has been the discovery that 
the universe—the visible, measurable universe—is immensely larger than it has ever previousl) 
been thought to be. No astronomer has played a more important part in this discovery than 
Professor Shapley. At our request he now contributes what we believe to be the first authori 
tative and comprehensive article written in terms intelligible to the layman, on the new methods 
of measuring astronomical distances and their staggering results. 

This article does not deal with the speculations on the extent of space that arise from the 
theory of relativity, or with universes beyond the bounds of the Galaxy or Milky Way. It 
is a statement of the size and shape and measurements of the Galaxy—the stellar system of 
which our solar system is an infinitesimal part.—Editor’s Note. 


HE methods and tools required for 
measuring stellar distances are for 
the most part remarkably simple in prin- 
ciple compared with the technic neces- 
sary for the analysis of bacteria or the 
mensuration of electrons. The essentials 
of the astronomical procedure can be 
described with a minimum of technicali- 
ties. In the following account of mod- 
ern methods, and of the striking results 
they have produced, we shall begin by 
outlining the problem of the Milky Way 
and dealing briefly with variable stars, 
stellar clusters, and the star clouds of 
Magellan. These interesting classes of 
stellar objects are of fundamental im- 
portance in the recent work of sounding 
space. They disclose a way of measur- 
ing distance that far transcends the 
power of the surveyor’s method of trian- 
gulation, which for many years has been 
successfully used for finding the dis- 
tances and arrangement of stars com- 
paratively near the Sun. Later we shall 
discuss the form, nature, and origin of 
the Milky Way, in so far as the newer 
astronomy can safely guide us. 
First, to define the Milky Way, or 
Galaxy. Originally the term indicated 
only the band of celestial light which, 


passing in a great circle around the sky, 
is clearly visible in some parts as silvery 
clouds. Until recent years it has gen- 
erally been maintained that these galac- 
tic clouds are structurally distinct from 
the scattered naked-eye stars which im- 
mediately border them. Some of the 
Milky Way star clouds, it is true, appear 
to be isolated from their surroundings. 
They are now and then sharply delim- 
ited—either actually, by the absence 
of stars beyond the visible borders, or 
apparently, by the intervening masses of 
non-luminous dust and gas, called dark 
nebule. But the galactic clouds in part 
represent the greatest number of objects 
that can be seen when an observer, situ- 
ated in a flat watch-shaped stellar sys- 
tem, looks out in the direction of great- 
est extent. And even though there are 
occasional well-defined clouds of stars 
along the Milky Way, the gradual con- 
centration of all faint objects toward the 
central galactic plane is responsible for 
most of the silvery band and indicates 
definitely the disc-like form of oursystem. 

To us who live in northern latitudes, 
the part of the Milky Way in the con- 
stellations Cygnus, Aquila, and Cassio- 
peia appears to be brighter than the 




















A PORTION OF THE 


SOUTHERN MILKY WAY 


This photograph, made at Arequipa by Miss Harwood, shows the dark ‘‘Coal Sack"’ (near the center). 
Just above it are four stars, two bright and two faint, forming the constellation of the Southern Cross. 


regions in Taurus, Orion, and elsewhere. 
Some astronomers have believed that 
the high frequency of stars in Cygnus 
indicates that the center of the Galaxy 
lies in that direction. But observers in 
lower latitudes, or in the southern hemi- 
sphere, point out that we northerners 
underestimate the brilliancy of the south- 
ern Milky Way. The great star clouds 
of Sagittarius and Scorpio are partially 
lost for northern observers in the haze 
near the southern horizon, and the rich 
star fields of Vela and Centaurus are 
rarely seen at all. When the Galaxy is 
studied through star counts, or exam- 


ined visually from a point on the equa- 
tor, the superior brilliancy of the south- 
ern Milky Way stands clearly forth. 
The existence of this sidereal band of 
light, disclosing a central plane in the 
stellar arrangement, signifies that nearly 
all the stars we know are organized into 
one dominating system. Our Galaxy is, 
in fact, a collection of systems, a group 
of groups, with intermingling random 
stars. We readily see many of the sub- 
organizations—groups of stars of similar 
color and motion—such as the Hyades, 
the Pleiades, the bright bluish-white 
stars of the constellation Orion, and that 
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large scattered group which contains the 
dog-star Sirius and most of the stars of 
the Big Dipper. 

With a small telescope we are able to 
pick up numerous small open clusters 
along the mid-line of the Milky Way. 
Obviously, clustering is a_ prevailing 
stellar tendency. Remembering also 
the lesser organizations—multiple stars 
like Castor and Polaris, double stars 
like Algol and Spica, and even our own 
planetary system composed of a primary 
star surrounded by a bevy of secondary 
bodies—we infer that independent and 
totally isolated stars may not be the 
sidereal standard. 

Each star, and group of stars, evi- 
dently must move under the gravita- 
tional direction of all the others in the 
universe. Our Sun, no doubt, moves in 
some complicated orbit, though we are 
yet far from predicting its future path. 
The Pleiades, two hundred strong, are 
moving rapidly along the plane of the 
Milky Way; but undoubtedly the whole 


cluster, though remaining within 
galactic system, will gradually cha: 
its direction of motion and continu: 
influence the masses of neighboring st 
and be influenced by them. 

We are led to consider such quest 
as how this controlling body, the Mi 
Way system, may have come into ex 
ence with its thousands of millions \{ 
stars, and how extended it is along | 
galactic plane and at right angles there: 
how thickly its stars are scatterc| 
throughout the space it occupies, aid 
how rapidly they move. 





None of these inquiries can be fina!|y 
answered. We are, however, more co.) 
petent to answer partially the questions 
concerning extent. The work on vari- 
able stars and globular clusters has « 
tributed during the last ten years some- 
thing to our knowledge of the remoter 
parts of the stellar universe. Before 
then it had long been recognized that 
the stars are distributed around the Sun 











WHERE THE SOUTHERN SKIES ARE MAPPED 


The Harvard station at Arequipa, Peru. This station has for thirty-five years collected photographs, with sever 
specially adapted telescopes, of the stars in the southern Milky Way, the Magellanic Clouds, and the southern he: 
sphere in general—supplementing the work done with similar telescopic equipment in the northern hemisphere 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















THE 


FAMOUS ORION NEBULA 


Professor Shapley calls this photograph, recently made at Arequipa by Paraskévopoulos, ‘the best we ever have had 


Nebula."" The whole of the 


in a discoidal system, the central plane 
of which coincides with the galactic 
girdle. Estimates of the greatest diam- 
eter of the Milky Way varied from a 
thousand to thirty thousand light-years 
light travels about six trillion miles a 
year), but no great weight was placed on 
They rested on 
untried assumptions and indirect meth- 
They were not founded on the ex- 
tensive modern results on star distances 
and luminosities. 

Naturally, the Sun was then consid- 
ered to be the center of the stellar sys- 
tem. There are two reasons for this 
erroneous deduction. In the first place, 
the Milky Way divides the celestial 
sphere into nearly equal halves (its 
uneven brightness was overlooked or 
considered irrelevant). In the second 


any of these guesses. 


ods. 


sword”’ of Orion is shown 
multiple and are confused with the luminous and dark nebulosity 


that is, the three stars iota, theta, and C, all of which 
of the Orion region 


place, the stars become less frequent in 
all directions as one goes out from the 
Sun. At present, however, we attach 
more importance than formerly to the 
inequalities of the Milky Way, and we 
explain the uniformly decreasing fre- 
quency of stars as a local phenomenon. 
We are more willing now to believe the 
evidence of our eyes and mathematics 
that the solar system is not centrally 
placed. with re- 
gard to the center leaves us open-minded 
also in our revaluations of the scale of 
the stellar universe. 

The writer’s interest in the dimen- 
sions of the Galaxy began with the study, 
with Professor Russell at Princeton, of 
the distribution of the eclipsing variables. 
Algol, in the constellation Perseus, is the 
best known of these eclipsing double 


And this concession 
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they appear very fa 
because of remoten: 
Many of them pro 
to be several thousa: 
light-years distant and 
suggested that the « 
mensions formerly « 
signed to the. stell:; 
system might be mu 
too small. 

Another type of star 


° that varies systema! 
cally in light power js 
. the Cepheid variable, 


and it also is n 

known to be of high 
luminosity. If appar 
ently faint when seen 
in a telescope, its dis- 
tance must be great 
The degree of faintness 
is indeed a measure of 
the distance. These 








THE GALAXY OR MILKY WAY 


Our stellar system, 


according to Professor Shapley, is approximately of a flattened, 


Cepheids periodica!!y 
brighten and fade, like 
their naked-eye proto- 


dise-like shape, like a watch This diagram represents the conformation of our type Delta Ce p hei. 
* universe when viewed from the position in which one looks at the face of a ‘ . : 
watch The circle in the upper left-hand portion indicates the position of our from which they deri € 
solar system and includes all stars visible to the naked eye from the earth 


stars which vary in brightness because 
the light traveling earthward is periodi- 
cally intercepted. Eclipses occur as the 
two components of the double, in their 
orbital motions about the center of 
yravity, cross the line to the terrestrial 
observer and block each other’s light. 
The light variations can be measured 
with special instruments and analyzed 
mathematically. The nature of the 
variation depends on the sizes of the 
stars, their relative intensities, and the 
kind of orbits they follow. Two or 
three years’ work, spent on the compu- 
tation of the orbits of nearly a hundred 
eclipsing binaries, led finally to the de- 
duction of their distances and their dis- 
tribution in space. Most of them are 
giant stars of high candle-power, with 
surface temperatures of ten thousand to 
twenty thousand degrees, and central 
temperatures of millions of degrees. But 


the name. Polaris, the 
north pole-star, is a 
Cepheid variable with a small range in 
light variation. Periodic pulsations—or 
tremendous eruptions—in the stellar 
atmosphere are the most probable cause 
of such variations. 

The high luminosity of the Cepheid 
variables and their usefulness in meas- 
uring the Milky Way was not generall) 
admitted until recently. But now as- 
tronomers agree that the typical Cepheid 
is from a hundred to ten thousand times 
as bright as the Sun. About twenty 
years ago Hertzsprung first called atten- 
tion to the remoteness of some of the 
Cepheid variable stars. Ten years later 
the same problem was _ investigated 
by the present writer, extending the 
methods and deducing the individual 
distances for a hundred and fifty of 
these stellar giants. Some were found 
more distant than the limits formerly as- 
signed to the whole stellar system, and 




















HOW BIG 


evision of the scale of the Galaxy 
Thus both kinds of 
eclipsing stars and Cepheids 

ed us beyond the domain of nearby 
stars and indicated the technic we should 
use in fathoming the Milky Way. 


became necessary. 


iables 


The derivation of the absolute magni- 
tude, or total candle-power, of Cepheid 

iiables is not difficult. It 
briefly described in two paragraphs, and 
merits the description because of its im- 
portant place in modern consideration 
of these problems of distance. 

\ dozen or so Cepheids are visible 
without a telescope, and their positions 
have appeared in the star catalogues for 
a hundred years or more. From a com- 
parison of old and new catalogues, the 
proper motions of bright typical Ceph- 
that is, their angular movement 
across the sky—can be determined with 
considerable accuracy. Now this proper 
motion is largely the reflex of the motion 
of the Sun through space. The four 
hundred million miles covered by the 
solar system in a year makes the nearer 
stars appear to shift backward with 
respect to the faint and distant stars. 
The amount of the shift, called paral- 
lactic motion, obviously depends upon 


can be 


eids 
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the position of the star—the nearer the 
star, the greater the shift. For the 
naked-eye Cepheid variables, the paral- 
lactic motion is found to be abnormally 
small compared with other stars that ap- 
pear equally bright. This can only mean 
that they are, relatively, far from the 
Sun and the total light emission of each 
must be enormous to make them visible 
without a telescope. 

The problem stated here qualitatively 
can be treated numerically, and it is then 
found that the average distance of the 
naked-eye Cepheid variables is a thou- 
sand light-years, and their total light 
emission is, on the average, six hundred 
and fifty times that of the Sun. Hence, 
if a faint star cluster contains similar 
giants, it must be exceedingly remote. 
We shall employ the Cepheids to meas- 
ure distances in clusters and Milky Way 
clouds that are too great for the ordinary 
triangulation procedure which serves 
only for the nearby stars. 

The two star clouds of Magellan, 
which can be studied only from observa- 
tories of the southern hemisphere, con- 
tain hundreds of Cepheids that vary 
periodically in brightness. A_ careful 
study, begun at Harvard and extended 
at Mount Wilson, has revealed among 

















THE GALAXY AS SEEN EDGEWISE 


Here the ‘ 


hows the relative position of the “local cloud" 


watch-shaped”’ stellar system is presented edgewise to the observer. Thesmall ellipse (at the left of center) 
that is, the stars which are visible to the naked eye. 


The crosses 


indicate the position of globular clusters—outside the central part of the Galaxy but most numerous near it. The 


dark patch below is a Magellanic Cloud 


The diameter of the system here represented is some 300,000 light years 
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these variable stars a striking relation 
between the total light power and the 
interval of time between successive pul- 
sations of light. If, for a variable star, 
the period between successive oscilla- 
tions of brightness is twelve hours, the 
star is found to be about one hundred 
times as luminous as the Sun; if its 
period is twelve days, the brightness ex- 
cels that of the Sun two thousand fold. 
The relation between period and candle- 
power is so definite that, wherever the 
variable may be, a study of its periodic 
variations in light yields readily the 
absolute value of its luminosity, and 
from that value a simple computation 
leads to the distance. In other words, 
knowing from its period of variability 
the actual light power of a star, the 
measurement of its apparent brightness 
indicates the distance from the observer. 
This method of measuring space is called 
photometric, in distinction from the trig- 
onometric method used for nearer stars, 
planets, and comets. Fortunately for 
the problem of measuring the Milky 
Way, the Cepheid variables are widely 
distributed; they appear among the 
bright and faint stars of the Galaxy, 
as well as in the crowded population of 
remote star clusters and clouds. 


Two distinct types of star clusters 
are recognized—the globular cluster, of 
which nearly a hundred are now known, 
and the open cluster, which is more than 
twice as numerous. The two kinds ap- 
pear to be highly important in the his- 
tory of the stellar universe. In com- 
pactness and quantity of stars, globular 
clusters are sharply differentiated from 
open groups, such as the Pleiades. A 
typical open system may have within its 
borders one or two hundred stars of more 
than solar brightness, whereas a typical 
globular cluster contains twenty or thirty 
thousand stars brighter than the Sun. 

Also, in their distribution in the sky 
the globular clusters differ from open 
groups in a way that is significant for 
theories of the origin of the Galaxy. The 
open clusters are found along the Milky 
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Way, but not outside its central gird 
The globular clusters, on the other hay.|, 
avoid its central line and avoid a). 
most of the northern constellatic 
They are, however, in the southern < 
concentrated toward the Milky W 
from both sides, becoming more num 
ous up to its very edges and then si 
denly disappearing. 

These facts of distribution show th, 
both the open and globular clusters for: 
a part of our own stellar system; they 
are controlled by its forces, governed })\ 
its mightier mass. In measuring tli 
distances we are measuring the extent 
of our Galaxy. 

My photometric study of the familiar 
globular cluster in Hercules, Messier 1:, 
led to the detection of many blue-tinted 
stars. The colors when quantitative!) 
measured were quite comparable wit): 
those of giant blue stars in the solar 
neighborhood. It seemed reasonable to 
assume these bluish stars in the cluster 
also to be giants, about one hundred 
times as bright as the Sun. On this 
assumption Messier 13 was computed, 
by simple formule, to be at a distance 
in excess of thirty thousand light-years. 

A second deduction from these first 
determinations of color is that no evi- 
dence appears of the scattering and al) 
sorption of light in interstellar space. 
Until we were sure that space—or the 
fine matter it may contain—does not 
seriously diminish the passing light of 
distant stars, we could not use photo- 
metric methods of measuring great dis- 
tances. Such light-scattering material 
would, if it existed, diminish blue light 
more than red. The orange-red sunset | 
illustrates the point, the Earth’s atmos- | 
phere and its dust being the agency of 
scattering and weakening preferentially 
the shorter waves of blue light. The 
observations described above, that the 
star colors are comparable for the Sun’s 
neighbors and for distant cluster stars, 
is adequate assurance that the space 
beyond our shallow atmosphere is essen 
tially empty and that our new method 
can be applied. 














WHICH LOOKS FARTHER AWAY? 


t photograph, is five times as distant as the cluster 


In the Hercules cluster, in addition to 
the useful blue stars there are two Ceph- 
eid variables which help in the problem 
of distance. The study of their vari- 
ability with the great refracting telescope 
at the Yerkes Observatory enabled 
Barnard to find the periods of variation. 
Later I used these periods and my meas- 
ures of the apparent magnitudes in esti- 
mating the distance of the cluster. The re- 
sult was the same as given by blue stars. 

Similarly, red giants were found in the 
cluster, and their study led to similar 


The Small Magellanic Cloud and the globular cluster 47 Tucane. 


The Cloud, although it appears much larger in 


é The new methods of determining star-distances from the 
study of Cepheid variables were developed from investigations of the stars in the Small Magellanic Cloud 


estimates of distance. Thus blue stars, 
Cepheids, and red giants agreed in yield- 
ing for this sub-system of our Galaxy a 
distance greater than we had previously 
set for the outermost bounds of the 
stellar universe. 

Some of the other globular clusters 
have many variable stars of the Cepheid 
type. Notably is this true of the bright 
Omega Centauri of the southern sky, 
and the more northern globular systems 
which bear the catalogue designations 
of Messier 3, Messier 5, and Messier 15. 








Long studies of their light variations at 
Harvard and Mount Wilson have pro- 
duced the periods, and finally yielded 
accurate determinations of the distance. 
But the periods of the Cepheid variables 
are known for only a small number of 
the clusters. For systems devoid of 
Cepheids, other methods of measuring 
distance had to be devised. 

By assuming, for instance, that all 
globular clusters actually have the same 
size and absolute brightness (an assump- 
tion that has been found to be justified) 
we can compute distances from measures 
of angular size and apparent brightness, 
and thus be independent of Cepheid 
variables. Using these indirect methods 
it was eventually possible, a few years 
ago, to get the distances of all known 
globular clusters. It then appeared that 
the Hercules system is one of the nearest. 
The most remote so far on record is 
N.G.C, 7006, which probably does not 
differ materially from the cluster in 
Hercules, but because of its great dis- 
tance appears to us as diminutive and 
very faint. Its angular diameter is so 
small that only the largest telescopes 
can distinguish it from a single hazv 
star, or from a nebula. With the 100- 
inch reflector at Mount Wilson, Cepheid 
variables have been found within this 
distant object, and the analysis of their 
magnitudes has checked and proved 
correct the values of distance we had 
previously derived from comparing its 
angular diameter and apparent magni- 
tude with the same properties for nearby 
clusters of known distance. 

It is interesting to reflect that when 
we study the periods of Cepheids in 
N.G.C. 7006 we are photographing and 
analyzing waves or pulses of light that 
were emitted from the hot stellar atmos- 
pheres more than two thousand centuries 
ago. But the radiation, after its long 
interval in space, shows no measurable 
effects. It is identical, in natural prop- 
perties, with the radiation from the Sun 
that has had an experience of only five 
hundred seconds with the rigors of space 
and time. 
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Considered as a whole, the globy |; 
clusters form a system of higher ord 
an organization that is equally divi. | 
by the galactic plane, and is about th, 
hundred thousand light-years in great 
diameter. We can, for the present 
least, take this organization of clust. 
as coincident with the general galac' 
system. Most of the thousands 
millions of stars of the Milky Way « 
confined to a relatively thin and ext: 
sive segment—five or ten thousand 
light-years in thickness and two or th 
hundred thousand light-years in greatest 
diameter. 

The center of the system of cluste 
and presumably the center of the whole 
galactic system, lies in the direction of 
the constellation Sagittarius—the dire 
tion of the rich star clouds that so 
greatly enhance the brilliance of thie 
southern Milky Way. The unequa! 
intensity of the Milky Way may thus he 
explained in part as the result of our 
eccentric location. The same cause also 
accounts for the one-sided distribution 
of the globular clusters, which are 
nearly absent from northern constella- 
tions. It accounts, too, for the greater 
number of nove found in the southern 
star clouds. Planetary nebule, which 
are known to be objects of high lumi- 
nosity and of great distance, are likewise 
more numerous in the direction of Sagit- 
tarius, for in the opposite part of the 
Milky Way the limits of the system are 
too near. 

To give some numerical values: The 
remotest of all known globular clusters 
is about two hundred thousand light- 
years distant. Twenty globular clusters 
are more than one hundred thousand 
light-years away. The center of the 
galactic system is sixty thousand light- 
years from the Sun, or farther.! 

The numerous dark obscuring clouds 
in the constellations of Ophiuchus, 
Sagittarius, and Scorpio may conceal 
clusters and star clouds still more distant 
than any we have as yet measured. If 


4 


‘A light-year—the distance which a ray of light will 
travel in one year—is about six trillion miles. 














HOW BIG 


, the galactic system may extend 
irther in some directions than we now 
ave methods of estimation. 

The prevailing conception of the 
physical universe has gradually evolved 
correlation with the mental 
evolution of man. To the primitive 
man the cosmos, of course, was anthro- 
pocentric—a natural deduction from the 
circularity of the horizon and the con- 
centric character of the dome of heaven. 
At a subsequent stage of intellectual 
progress the universe no doubt, 
centered in restricted areas on the sur- 
face of the Earth rather than in the 
individual, and man adopted a _ loco- 
entric or topocentric idea of the world. 
In this later stage the cosmos was per- 
ceived to be larger than formerly; and 
with each subsequent step in the widen- 
ing of mental horizon, greater physical 
dimensionshavebeenfound. ToPtolemy 


n close 


Was, 


and his school the universe was no longer 
lococentric but geocentric; and 
the time of Copernicus the Sun, as the 
dominating body of the solar system, 
has been considered to be at or near the 
center of the stellar domain. We have 
in general accepted the heliocentric view 
of the universe for the last four centuries. 

The researches of recent times have 
again changed the conception of the 
scale of the visible universe, and of the 
position of its center. Neither the indi- 
vidual, nor his abode, nor his earth, nor 
his sun has now the dignity of a central 
place. For one thing, the solar system 
is slightly to the north side of the central 
plane of the Galaxy and is increasing the 
distance from that plane as time goes 
on. In addition, as previously noted, 
we are at least six hundred centuries of 
light-travel from the central region of 
the Milky Way. 

We have already mentioned the differ- 
ences in distribution between globular 
clusters and the open systems which lie 
along the Milky Way plane. The ex- 
planation proposed for this difference 
is that the Milky Way was originally 
formed, and is still forming, out of 
clusters—in part if not in whole. The 
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various open clusters, moving groups, 
and star streams are believed to repre- 
sent transition stages in the dismantling 
and dispersing of large systems, once 
external. Many of the globular clusters, 
whose motions have been investigated, 
are coming into the galactic system. 
They now move in orbits inclined to 
the galactic plane, in which they travel 
to and fro across the star fields of the 
Milky Way; but 
they lose somewhat in stars and in com- 
pactness. Dynamical theory indicates 
that the inclinations of their orbits will 
gradually decrease, their motions will 
become confined to the denser stellar 
regions along the Milky Way, their 
dwarf stars will be slowly scattered and, 
in the course of the trillions of vears that 
are available for cosmic evolution, the 
star fields of the Milky Way will be 
further enriched by the members of the 
globular clusters which are now extant. 

Perhaps many of the external systems 
which anteceded the present groupings 
in our Galaxy were globular clusters, 
similar to Messier 13; or possibly the 
ancestral systems had already developed 
into miniature galaxies (such as the star 
clouds of Magellan) when they came 
under the permanent control of our 
ever-growing system. The present dis- 
coidal form of the Milky Way might be 
explained as a result of a gradual growth 
through the absorption of clusters, each 
addition from the outside increasing 
the dimensions, the flattening, and the 
total mass. 

There is some evidence that the whole 
galactic system is moving through space. 
Possibly it will reach distant regions and 
absorb other globular clusters which as 
vet we have not seen. The future of 
the Galaxy may involve much growth, 
but already the scale of space, time, 
and members transcends our powers of 
full appreciation. Its stars are now 
numbered by the thousands of millions, 
its dimensions measured in hundreds 
of thousands of light-years, and the 
probable past duration in time is in- 
expressible in its immensity. 


with each crossing 











WHEN HELL FROZE 


Awarded First Prize in the Fourth Harper Short Story Contest 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


T was the biggest farm on the Foot- 

stool: it had smooth swelling fields, 
like waves; well-tended woodlots, and 
clean fat cattle. Addie Joslin was part 
of it. The strength of her eighteen 
years of married life had gone into it; 
season by season she had served its 
needs, spending much on the land and 
little on herself. 

The only really hard time was the 
week in the fall when her husband was 
away in New York on his year’s busi- 
ness, and especially now that he was 
taking Ray with him. But it was time 
their firstborn should be learning those 
other things, remote, but apparently as 
essential to the growth and well-being 
of the soil as the things that lay in her 
knowledge—-tillage, drainage, and ma- 
nure. And after all, no matter how long 
a week may seem on double and treble 
duty, it is only seven days. 

She had the church, the grange, the 
Daughters of the Morning Star; she 
had her diversions if she cared to take 
them. This she seldom did. Her life 
had little in it that was separate from 
the farm. Even Frankie, the four-year- 
old, her baby, was not separate; little 
that was not of her or of the fields or 
cattle was in him. He was made of her 
and the earth, and she was made of the 
earth. 

She was slow of speech and reason, 
a slow woman. This was because she 
saw all things moving in unalterable 
sequence. Seed, sprout, full stalk, 
threshed grain—as simply as that un- 
folded all the thoughts she needed. So 
her hair stayed brown and there were 
no wrinkles about her eyes. 


This evening she was a little tired 
But to-night John and Ray would }y 
home; perhaps in time for the milking 
The week was all but done. 

A little tired, yes. When she had 
started the cows up from the low: 
pasture, instead of following at onc: 
she rested her weight on the fence i) 
the shriveled shadow of an aspen and 
stood dreaming up the land, her eyes 
moving slowly from field to higher field, 
reaped and brown. 

It all did look pretty, with the sun 
setting behind the mountain. 

It had done well this year; well. 

Would they be home in time for the 
milking? First there was Heather to 
be milked, then Sally, then Dapple, then 
Princess, then Snow. She must be get- 
ting lazy, she guessed. She had better 
be starting her boots. 

But now there was a sound of music. 
It was strange to hear music down here. 
Forgetting the cows for another moment 
she turned to look. There was a path 
beyond the fence, leading up from south- 
west of the mountain, and a man came 
along it playing a harmonica. He was 
tall, red-headed, and lank; under one 
elbow he gripped a pack while with the 
other he beat time, a perfect vagabond. 
Observing Addie he halted and took off 
his hat. 

“How d’you do? Good evening.” 

Not being much with strangers Addie 
kept her mouth shut, nodded slightly, 
and looked beyond him at the ridges, 
powdered pink with sunset. The man 
came and got up to sit on the fence. 
He played softly a few more bars. 
Addie turned to go. He whacked the 
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trument on his thigh and said: 
Excuse me, but do you know a town 
led Twinshead up this way, lady?” 
“Yes.” She stopped and eyed him. 
| ought to, I was raised there.” 
“You Know a man 
Hlouse there? Garage man?” 
*T ought to, he’s my brother-in-law.’ 
“Well, I swear! He’s the man I was 
figuring to work for.” 
“He is? Well, he’s my brother-in- 


was? named 


aw. 

“How far would you call it from 
here?” 

“Over down in the next valley. 


{round six mile.” 

“Six mile, eh? Listen; 
any place around here a man could get 
a shakedown for the night, lady? I’m 
not much chopping wood, but if you 
vot any Lord’s kind of a gas-engine 
wants tinkering. . .” 

“Well, if my husband gets home as 
I'm expecting them, there’s the seedan’s 
heen knocking lately. Though I don’t 
know certain he'll come. But then if 
he don’t there’s Hurlbut’s, a half mile 
on down.” 

He got over the fence. 
do you say we see?”’ 

He came along : 


Some step! 


“Well, what 


little at the trail, 
husy again with his tunes, as, climbing 
and clucking, she got the cattle through 
When they had 
come up into the last lane she said: 
“You play pretty. Although I must 
say I don’t know those tunes.” 

“Latest things. I don't 
they’re up this way yet.” 

“T don’t know. I’m 


the successive gates. 


suppose 


not much on 


town. When I was a girl though, in 
town, I used to know all the songs 
going.” 

“T bet. Know this one? ‘J thought it 


was a kiss, but it was just an idle dream. 
Remember?’ 

“Yes, certainly. . . Frankie!” 
called to her child, who, halfway down 
from the house, had stopped at sight of 
the stranger. ‘Come walk with Mama, 
come!’’ And as the boy, pouting, edged 
a few shy steps nearer: “* Yes, certainly, 


she 
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I know that and a lot of others; the 
‘Merry Widow’ and ‘Come, come, I 
love you only,’ and all those.” 

“It’s funny how those old ones stick 
by you. The ones nowadays 
now and then you'll find one 
this.” 

Cupping the toy in both hands he 
lifted his brows and drooped his lids. 
He breathed softly among the reeds. 
He loved it. When he reached the end 
he recited the ultimate phrase with the 
throaty husk of the devotee, watching 
her eyes for approbation: “Aiss me, 
kiss me, aga-i-n.. .” 

She gave her thumb to Frankie. 

“What's the matter with 
Heaven's sake?” 


though 
listen to 


you, for 


“Is he my uncle?” 
around behind her. 

“Uncle? Land, 
you know.” 

“What you been givin’ him kisses fer 
then?” 

Addie’s mouth fell open. 
say such things; the idea!” 
his hand a shake. ‘*I— well, 
understand, that’s all.” 

The stranger grinned, his amused eyes 
going from one to the other. 


The boy pulled 
She laughed. 


no! He’s nobody 


“Don't 
She gave 
you don’t 


Frankie persisted. “Did you kiss 
him fer playin’ so nice, Mama?” 
The man laughed outright, arms 


akimbo, head up. ‘* Look-a-here,” he 


cried, bending suddenly and_ holding 


the harmonica out on his palm. “What 
you say to that, sonny? Like play 
moosic? Well, take that with my 


regards; that'll keep you busy, won't 
it now?” 

“Oh, he shouldn’t,” his mother 
muttered, as the small fingers edged 
around her skirt. Once he had hold of 
it the boy was away like an Indian’s 
shadow, through the fence and into the 
cover of the dogwood hedge beyond. 

The man chuckled. “Oh, no, he 
didn’t care for it at all; couldn’t find 
house-room for it, Oh, no!””. He shifted 
his pack and began to whistle. 

When Addie came up to the yard 
after impounding the cows she found the 
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man sitting on the kitchen stoop, still 
whistling. 

‘I guess my husband ain’t coming 
to-night after all,”’ she said, looking 
up and down the darkening road. 
Entering the house she came out again 
with some pie and cheese and a cup of 
milk. “Though I shouldn't feel like 
turning you away without a snack. 
Then ‘taint far down to Hurlbut’s.” 

As he sat munching, the man began 
to study her with a new obliquity. 

* How long’s your husband away for?” 

“He goes a week every fall on busi- 
ness to New York City.” 

“Aren't you ever kind of lonesome?” 

“No time for lonesomeness. I ought 
to be milking right now.” 

“Still, up here by yourself, everybody 
away.” He took out a cigarette and lit 
it. “Eh? Don’t you ever wish—well 
there was some man around the place, 
nights?” 

Addie shook her head. “There's 
nothing to harm a body up this way.” 

The man shook his. “I give it up.” 
He wiped his mouth and got to his 
feet. “Then I guess [ll be on my way. 
Now I’ve had supper, thanks to your 
kindness, I guess I might’s well go on 
through. Is it around this way out?” 

She showed him, walking down as far 
as the gate. 

“Still,” he mused, “the men have all 
the fun, don’t they. I suppose your 
hubby always tells you everything he 
does while he’s in New York?” 

“T don’t see what you mean. If you 
mean he carries on, then you don’t 
know John A. Joslin. And moreover, 
he’s got Ray along; that’s our oldest.” 

How old?” 

“Going on seventeen. But he’s big 
for his age.” 

The man slapped his thigh. “I bet!” 

“Well,” he said, when he was done 
chuckling, “I suppose if you're dead 
certain you're not going to want pro- 
tecting to-night—I might’s well be on 
my way. Thanks very much for the 
bite, and if you're ever in Twinshead this 
winter, look me up . . Good night.” 
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For another moment Addie lean 
there watching him off into the dus 

What was all that talk of his? W) 
was he? Where had he come fron 
From as near as the nearest town? Fro; 
as far as China? A strange irresponsibh 
fellow riding his legs across the mou: 
tains, whistling across the world. 

“T want my supper.”” It was Frank: 
at her elbow, whining. 

“Heavens and Earth, what am | 
thinking of! Those poor cows!” 

The men came that night after al! 
when the chores were done and Franki 
in bed. Hearing the car turn into the 
yard, Addie put a piece of meat in thie 
spider and began cutting up some cold 
potatoes to brown, so that by the time 
they came in their supper was _ half 
ready. 

It always gave her a queer turn for « 
moment when they arrived, like two 
strangers with their good clothes and 
their suitcases, and the way, for thie 
first instant, they looked around, as if 
it were a new hotel. She would have 
been glad if it could have lasted longer. 
That was why she had hurried to get 
things under way and their chairs 
drawn up to the table. 

“If you'll set right down your supper 
‘ll be on in no time.” 

“Well, no.” Her husband gave her a 
kiss on a cheekbone—one of the year’s 
two—and adding, “Might’s well be 
comfortable,” passed on upstairs. 

She wondered if Ray would kiss her 
too this year. But just as he was on 
the point of it he remembered something 
more important. 

“Oh, Ma, d’you know what? We 
bought you a present to bring home, a 
couple of nice aprons, and then what ‘d 
we go and do but leave ‘em in the train. 
Wasn't that a bright one?”’ And he too 
went upstairs. 

Above the sputter of the frying meat 
she could hear their voices, Ray’s 
mostly, fragmentary and muffled. Once 
Ray laughed. He came down in his 
corduroys and brown sweater, and in 
pulling off his shirt he had spoiled his 
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hair. His father was in his nightshirt, 
over which he had drawn a pair of 
overalls. They might neither of them 
have been away. 

They ate in silence, chewing like 
tired men, their elbows guarding their 
plates and their eyes centered in the 
flame of the lamp between them. They 
seemed to be dreaming. Once Ray 
chuckled, his eyes passing to his father. 
The old man cast him a dour look. 
* You calm down.” 

Addie opened some pears. “‘Every- 
thing all right in the city?” she in- 
quired as she helped them. Joslin 
nodded at the lamp, protruding his 
lower lip. “I'd say so, ves, all right... .” 

She went and got the new Sentinel. 
Joslia wiped his mouth, opened the 
paper, cast an eye over the deaths, and 
vawned. 

“Frankie all right?” he asked by and 
by. 
“Yes, Frankie's all right.” 
“Stock all right?” 
“Yes, all right. 
thing about Snow's calf 

“What's wrong with Snow's calf?” 

“Nothing, only the way she acts 
about the red rooster. It was the day 
you left Addie drew up a chair and 
put her elbows on the table. “No, it 
was the day after you left, I guess; yes, 
Wednesday morning—” 

Joslin’s lids drooped. His chin was 
sinking into his neck. He straightened 
up when Addie’s voice stopped, and 
muttered: “ Been a hard day.” 

“Been a hard week,” Ray added 
facetiously, staring at the lamp. 

His father got to his feet. ‘* You be 
up and down by four sharp, son, that’s 


Except a funny 


” 


all.” He took a match and went up- 
stairs. Ray leaned back and began 


to play a harmonica. It was “* The Side- 
walks of New York.” 

“Where'd this thing come from?” he 
demanded, stopping in the middle of a 
bar. “I had one like it, but it was an 
=. 

“It’s Frankie's.” 
scrape the plates. 


Addie began to 
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“Where'd he get it?” 

She didn’t feel like talking any mo 
all that explanation. So she sa 
“Somebody or other give it to him 
guess.” 

Ordinarily she would have washed | 
dishes, but this was the night |) 
husband had come home, so she stack: 
them and, asking Ray to put out | 
light when he came she went upstai: 
taking off her apron. Just before s 
reached their bedroom she had a sta 
Then she could have smiled, for 
was only Frankie, out of bed, | 
awake, in the dark hall. 

He resisted her hand. 
thing; ut’s mine.” 

“What thing? You're dreaming. Go 
back to bed.” 

“Who's ‘at uts got ut, playin’?” 
Playing what? Oh, I 
your r 

“My moosic thing, ut ‘at man gin 
me, ut you kissed.” 

“Shhh!” Addie stood back on her 
heels. “Hush yvour mouth!” It 
absurd but she felt helpless. 

Frankie turned sullen. 
wan’ ut; ut’s mine.” 

“Yes, all right, yes. You be still and 
run back to bed like a good boy, and I'|! 
go straight and get it for you.” Sli 
returned below stairs. 

“Ray, gi’me that. 
woke up fretting, and it’s his.’ 

The child was waiting at the top 
She led him back and tucked him in. 

“Here it is, Frankie, but listen, you 
shouldn’t say that about that man. 
It’s bad—naughty, because I never did 
Now go bye-bye and forget it.” 

Smoothing his hair she left him. At 
the door, however, she vacillated. I! 
was so laughable, yet it made her feel so 
helpless. She was used to dealing wit): 
things that had some logic in them. I! 
exasperated her. 

Returning to the bedside she got 
down and put her lips to his ear. 

“If ever you say that again about 
my such a thing as kissing that or an) 
other man, I'll spank you. I'll take 


“T wan’ 1 


“ec 


see, Ves 


Was 


“No, but | 


Your brother's 


> 
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wwn your panties and spank you with 

e hairbrush, hard; you hear?” 

Then she went to their room. 
mp was turned low. 

bed, asleep. 

Well, he’d had a hard day, this 
raveling. He'd had a hard week. 

She undressed and blew out the light, 
ind, going to the window, stood there 
: while. 


= 
The 


Her husband was 


The moon was up, sailing in a 
cloudless sky; under it the farm lay, 
sloping away; gently swelling smooth 
fields in the pale light, like pale breasts 
on the mountain, against the black hem 
of the woods below. 

Her thoughts were in two layers. In 
the top layer there were these: now 
they've come home we can get the 
manure started out on the west plow- 
ing and we can decide if we'll change it 
to rye; we can weed out the pullets, 
and we can get to work and ditch the 
waste piece before it freezes. 

In the bottom layer, the buried one, 
was this: They are not part of it, as I 
am; [am part of it and it is part of me. 
lhe deep reason for her being, the long, 
habitual, fruitful identity with the soil 
and its creatures, filled her unconscious 
thoughts. Who, to this dark Amazonian 
tenant of her soul, were those two men 
of whom she was a little awed; those two 
who went away and had a time, and left 
alone at last with the autumnal 
land, at rest after the summer's travail, 
at peace for a little while? They owned 
the farm. Yes, but it was hers. 

What she was thinking as she crept 
under the blankets beside the sleeper 
was: “I wonder what color aprons they 
were.” 


her 


The men were cutting out brush in 
the waste piece, preparatory to ditching. 
It was the day which last night had 
presaged—perfect autumn, chill in the 
shadows, glassy clear. The mountain 
stood solid and separate; the sky, no 
longer weighing on the horizons, showed 
itself detached and whole, going on 
around. Beast and fowl made them- 
selves heard, sounds reiterant, monot- 
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onous and good, bawling of young 


cattle, ruffle and cut-cut of hens. pigs 
grunting, and Frankie marching to his 
harmonica, a suck and a blow, a suck 
and a blow, soul-satisfying, around the 
barn, around the orchard, around the 
sheds. 

“Mama, kin I go down see Ray yet?” 

“Not yet, you'll be in the way; run 
try and find Speck’s nest.” 

Another circuit. ‘* Mama, 
yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

Even the apples Addie 
seemed to fall in’ with 
rhythm: a cider, a cider, a cider, an 
eating, a pie. Under her breath, in- 
attentively, she hummed fragments of 
old tunes. “TJ thought it was a kiss, but 
it was just an idle dream.” For her and 
for the farm it was the beginning of 
another year. 

Clear reddening sunlight. Cut-cut! 
Mooo-ugh! A loudening harmonica. 

“Mama, kin I go down see Ray vet? 

“Yes, pester you, run along; [ll 
be down in a second for the cows.” 


kin I go 


was sorting 
the 


cosmic 


” 


Joslin was just coming up as she 
entered the lane, an axe over his shoulder 
and his one remaining forelock plastered 
on his brow. He was a lean wiry man, 
a hard worker, as faithful a worker as 
there was. 

“Where's Ray?” she asked. He told 
her Ray was coming along. “Stopped a 
minute to set down. Trot Frankie. 
Hurry him up and hurry up them cows.” 

Crossing the upper pasture she heard 
music. It came from the brush in the 
corner of the waste piece, and it was 
“The Sidewalks of New York.” In 
the midst of it there arose a disturb- 
ance. Howls. Yowls of young rage. 
Words exchanged, high, low, unin- 
telligible at that distance. Addie halted 
in the bare field. She felt distracted. 
It was that sudden rent in the fabric 
of the day; the break in the smooth 
great throb of all creation. 

She fingered her cheeks. “I'll show 
‘em!"’ She started that way. Before 
she had gone far the squabble had 
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quieted and her older son, pushing out 
of the thicket, climbed over the fence 
twenty vards away. At sight of her he 
fetched up, his head ducked a little and 
his mouth half open. 

“Where's your brother?” 
manded with a hint of sharpness. 

No answer. Ray looked queer. He 
looked fascinated, and 
sullen, and his turning a 
mottled red. He was large for his age 
and hardly knew how to handle him- 
self. 

Addie’s feeling of distraction deep- 
ened. 

“What's ailing you? 
you answer me?” 

Ray closed his mouth, opened it, 
closed it again. Turning at right angles 
he started walking heavily and swiftly. 

Frankie had appeared now, harmonica 
in hand. He too stopped short at sight 
of his mother. Then with a gulp of 
terror he seuttled back through the 
She called after him into the 
“Frankie, you come. straight 
The whole thing shamed and 
scared her in an unaccountable way; 
there was nothing to get hold of, no 
beginning, no why, no wherefore. 

Lowering her eyes and pretending to 
think of something more important 
than naughty children, she turned back 
toward the lower lane. At the bars 
couldn’t help peeping. On _ the 
stony profile of the pasture Ray had 
stopped to watch her, a hulking, sulk- 
ing silhouette; Frankie, sneaking out 
of the waste piece farther down, was 
scuttling up the hill to join him. 

But why? But why? 

As she brought the cows up in the 


she de- 


embarrassed, 


face was 


Why don’t 


fence. 
brush: 
here!”’ 


she 


gathering dusk her feet felt heavy. 
Nothing any longer kept time; the 


animals’ hoofs clattered on the stones 
till the wooden jangle got on her nerves 
and she picked up a stick and drove 
them. 

“Frankie wouldn’t come to me; he 
ran went with Ray. Why? Why?” 

She tried to throw it off at supper, 
talking more than her habit and laugh- 
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ing at nothing, so that Joslin beg 

to study her, a little puzzled. But 

wouldn't work. Ray wouldn't look 

her. Chewing to himself he kept | 
eyes on his plate, his face sallow a: 
dark red by turns. And Frankie lay 

low as a mouse in a corner, an uneas 
good little boy. 

After his dessert Ray went upstairs 
When his father had gone to the bar 
he came down in his serge suit and by 
gan hunting for his hat. Addie stood 
watching him. For the first time in he: 
life she wanted to scream. 

“Where you aiming to go to?” 

He had his hat in his hand and the 
door open, his back to her. 

“Down to the store, see some life; 
that’s where I’m going to.” 

“Did your Pa say so?” 


“What diffs that make to me?” 
He spit out on the stoop. Then as 
though that act had fortified him 


“What the hell’s it to me? If he says 

anything you can fight it out with him; 

it’s up to you, see? It’s up to you!” 
Was he turning crazy? Was the boy 


sick? When Addie tried to get her 
mind to think she began to grow 
frightened. Frightened of what? 


She went at her dishes. Joslin came 
in by and by. 

“Was that Ray I see going out? 
Where's he think he’s going to?” 

“Well, I wanted a spool of cotton 
down to the store.” 

“Cotton! Cotton, eh? And 
having to be up and down at four!” 

Where was Frankie? Addie went up- 
stairs. She found the boy in bed. Gone 
of his own accord, undressed without a 
whine, and fast asleep. When she had 
been standing there a moment she saw 
he wasn’t asleep at all. 

“Please, please,” he wailed of a 
sudden, “please don’ spank me wuth no 
hairbrush!*’ He pulled the sheet over 
his head. “I never said ut, honest: 
I never tol’ Ray ut; I never says you 
kissed ‘at man; I never, I never!” 

He screeched. But she was only 


him 


sitting down, weak as water. 
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So that was the secret. She felt like 

ughing. Poor Ray! Poor mixed-up 
fellow, hurt and scared and scandalized! 
No wonder! Yet what a relief it was to 
now the why and the wherefore! 

She couldn’t spank the child; that 
was too much to ask of her. Giving 
him a pat and a tuck she returned to 
the kitchen to wait for Ray. She 
could almost his face when she 
should tell him. 

She sat with her hands in her lap and 
waited. Half hypnotized by the still 
flame of the lamp she thought and 
thought. She remembered Ray as a 
baby; then as a little boy of Frankie’s 
age following her around; then his 
going away with his father last year on 
the trip. She hadn’t realized till now 
that from that trip he had never come 
back. Nor ever would. She remem- 
bered him standing there to-night, 
spitting out, then swearing in a new 
angry audacious bass. She began again 
to have that feeling of helplessness. 
Little by little it crept and claimed her; 
why, she couldn’t say. 

Ray was in and had the door closed 
before she him. Studying his 
narrowed, bloodshot eyes she got up 
with a sudden misgiving. 

“Come here, le’me smell your breath; 
you gone and been to Hearn’s.” 

He rubbed a sleeve over his mouth and 
made for the stairs. 

“Ray! Wait!” 

Oh, she had never been afraid of any- 
thing—of tramps, of bulls, not even of 
death. But it was this helplessness. 

“Wait!” she cried in her deep panic. 
“You listen to me, I know what’s ailing 
you, don’t you think I don’t!” 

He paused on the stair, glowering 
back. “I betcha.” 

“Well, you been listening to your 
brother, [ know that, and I know 
just precisely what he’s been feeding 
you. 

“T betcha do.”” He went on upstairs 
and slammed his door. 

Well, he wasn’t himself. 
down on the nearest chair. 


see 


saw 


Addie sat 
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Well, 
morning. 

She didn’t tell him in the morning. 
How to bring it up; how to begin? 
She was so slow. Nor in the afternoon. 
She began to find she couldn't get near 
him except when his father was there. 
Well, why not with his father there? 
She was so confused, so helpless about 
it—so worn out by it—well, why rake 
Joslin in? 

Time grew. It grew from hours to 
days. Five of them. 

“What's ailing Ray?” her husband 
asked her. “He eats light and he goes 
around like he’s swallowed a_ pill. 
Suppose he’s coming down with some- 
thing?” 

If only she could have said then, 
matter-of-fact: ‘Well, he’s got it into 
his head from something his brother 
said that a man that was here while 
you were away, that I kissed him - 
But just there something in her rebelled. 

“T don’t know,” was all she could say. 

Another time: “I’m getting uneasy 
about that boy. Couple times to-day I 
caught him looking like he wanted to 
murder somebody. What’s ailing him?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

That was true. What did she know 
any longer about that brooding fellow, 
that averter and avoider, stranger than 
the strangest stranger? What did she 
know about anything? It used to be 
you plant a seed and reap a crop; you 
commit a crime and go to prison. Now 
she had done nothing, yet here she 
stood from day to day and held her 
breath. Every time Ray looked at his 
father, every time Frankie so much as 
passed his father, blowing that infernal 
toy, she held her breath. 

Yet after all it wasn’t to come directly 
from either Frankie or Ray. 

Addie was sorting the last of the 
apples one afternoon. Joslin had been 
to the store. She heard the car return 
and a moment later he came into the 
shed. He sat down and began to eat an 
apple, a thing he never did; after a 
bite or so he threw it on the ground 


she would tell him in the 
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and rushed out, only to return, his face 
contorted and his eyes narrowed. He 
stood with arms folded. 

“Wife, what’s all this talk I hear 
down to the Crossing?” 

“Who?” 

“T want you should tell me what you 
got to tell me, plain out.” 

His voice was obstructed. He spoke 
slowly, evidently determined to get 
to the bottom of this thing in a cold- 
blooded, judicial way. It was worse 
than any rage. It took all Addie’s wits 
out of her. 

“Wh-why, I don’t know wh-wh-what 
—wh-wh-what talk?” 

All right. He had done his part, 
given her her chance, fulfilled his 
obligations as a reasoning man. Let 
unreason have its way. 

“Who was he? You tell me that, or 
goll-damn it!” Then he gave her no 
time. Pointing a fist at her he lifted his 
lip, showing the points of his teeth. “I 
want you to tell me, wife; how long was 
he here with you, on my farm?” All 
of his teeth became visible, brown at the 
bases. “I want you to tell me; what 
else did you give him besides your 
kisses?” 

Addie wouldn't have known him; he 
wouldn’t have known himself. Wheel- 
ing, he walked out of the shed and 
around the corner of the barn. 

No one could blame him. It’s terrible 
enough to ferret such things out in the 
home: but to get the first inkling at 
second-hand outside—common __ prop- 
erty, common gossip bandied over a 
counter or around a stove! 

Addie nailed up the last box of the 
“Selected.” She walked across the 
yard. Frankie came out of the kitchen 
door with doughnut crumbs on his 
cheek and, seeing her, began to play 
furiously on his rusting instrument. 
She took it and threw it on the steps and 
stamped on it. The child opened his 
mouth; presently the howl came out. 
Still knowing as little what she did, 
Addie grabbed him, sat down, held him 
in her lap, and patted his arm. 
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“There, there; but now see what yo 
gone and done.” 

Ray came across the yard. Sh; 
turned her voice on him. 

“Now see what you done. Hearken 
ing to foolishness; running to the stor 
and gabbing lies. Now see what yo 
gone and done.” 

“What J done!” Ray sunk his head 
between his shoulders. ‘‘/ done! That’ 
a good one, that is.” He spit to his lef; 
and went on in. 

The first half of supper passed i 
silence; it took all that time for Addi 
to get her words in order. She got w 
and stood by the sink. 

“Listen, the whole lot of you's just 
going on something Frankie took into 
his head, and I should think it had come 
to a pass when you'll swallow for gospe! 
what a baby his age says, and won't eve: 
hark to a grown woman you've lived 
with going on nineteen year.” 

Joslin raised his eves for the first time. 
He looked lined and gray. 

“That just the damn part of it. Out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklin’s” 
He leaned heavily on his elbows and 
drummed with a knife. “For instance 
if I and Frankie there, we'd been to 
town, and you was to ask me who I'd 
seen, and I says nobody, and he was to 
chirp in, “Oh, no, papa, I guess you're 
forgetting that woman in the red hat 
you followed out back of the church 
shed and put your arm around her’ 
—which ’d you take for the gospel, 
Addie?” 

Addie turned and screamed at Frankie: 
“Tell ‘em the truth! Tell ’em every- 
thing happened! Go on tell ’em every 
last thing you seen!” 

Joslin pointed the knife. “Yes, 
Frankie, now, everything. Mind now, 
everything! Or else, you know, you could 
go be put in prison.” 

The child looked at this mother, then 
at his father, then at his brother; and 
his brother too was scowling at him in 
the same silent, awful way. He began 
to quaver: “I don’ want ’at ol’ mouf- 
organ—I never—I never—” and then 




















WHEN HELL 


was under the table in a heap of 
vht and woe. 
Joslin looked at his plate. 
iway from him and got up. 
“It tastes dirty.” He took his hat 
nd went out. Ray followed. 
If Addie could have seen anything she 
‘ight have been able to see red. But 
ra while she saw nothing. She stood 
it the window that night looking out; 
there was no moon and the stars were 


He pushed 


louded and she couldn't even see the 


farm. Joslin’s farm. ‘How long was 
he here with you, on my farm?” Was 
the reason she couldn’t see it from 


the window that, in the super-human 
violence of his anger, he had torn it up 
and taken it away? 

Her mind had been knocked down; 
it lay stunned and subservient to the 
beliefs of others. What was this sin she 
liad committed? How had she, Addie 
Shoemaker, ever come to do it? 

Addie Shoemaker! As she crept in 
between the blankets, chill with empti- 
ness, the one thing she knew was nostal- 
via. The house had grown frightening 
hung there the 
mountain void from which the farm had 
torn away in a shamed man’s 
wrath. If she could only have heard 
Mama Shoemaker’s voice downstairs, 
reading the Sentinel, or Papa Shoe- 
maker’s horses stamping in the livery 
stable out back. 

Joslin slept with his son. Addie, 
coming down half-drugged with a snatch 
of sleep, found they had got their own 
breakfast and were gone about their 
She heard their axes across 
in the waste piece when she took the 
cows down. 

The forenoon grew. With each hour 
that passed she sank deeper and deeper 
into the lethargy of the lost. Habit 
worked her hands. She got a good 
dinner—home sausage, mashed potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, squash pie, baking- 
powder biscuit last. It was ready to 
the minute. She let Frankie ring the 
bell. 

Ray was in the yard but he didn’t 


in its silence, over 


heen 


business. 
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come. Then she remembered Joslin 


had gone off in the car at eleven. He 
was returning just now. They came in 
together, the father carrying two paper 
bags and a can. 

“Well, dinner’s on.”” She fastened 
Frankie's bib and sat down. 

The men went to the sink. Joslin 
opened his can of pork and beans. In 
one bag there were crackers, in the other 
cup-cakes. Standing there by the drain- 
board they made their meal. 

Addie sat and stared. There 
something about this act that took away 
what little she had left of her powers. 
Her husband’s face fascinated — her. 
Under its stubble the skin looked hot and 
dry. But never a word. 

Ray wasn't the man his father was. 
His mouth full of cracker paste, he 
couldn't keep his eyes from slipping to 
the fleshpots on the table. Caught by 
his mother he reddened and lost his 
poise. “Taste dirty, *twould.” 

His father gave him a look to slay 
him. “Hush your mouth!” 

Then Joslin hushed his own; he 
stopped chewing. He stared at the 
pump. He had suddenly envisioned 
the years to come. His mouth still full, 
he went outdoors, to return presently 
with a peach-butter can he had found in 
the dump. Bringing from the pantry a 
jar of concentrated lye he emptied it 
into the can, which he then proceeded to 
fill from the pump. All his movements 
were deliberate. He turned to his wife. 

“See this? This is lye-water. Well, 
if so be you want to go on cooking for 
this family, come wash your hands.” 

“Come -” 


was 


what? 

“Come wash your hands.” 

Addie didn’t “‘ see red,”’ she saw white. 
Where the other blow had stunned her 
mind, this cleared it. Clear as zero ice. 
Her voice sounded flat. 

“You say you want I should wash my 
hands in that?” 

Joslin inclined his head. Her eyes left 
his and played over the table, resting 
for a moment on the heavy castor, for 
another on the broad blade of the meat- 
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knife. Strange, rushing impulses. Fear- 
ful speculations. Lusts. 

She heard her husband’s voice: “Here 
‘tis; I'll leave it here.” 

“You can leave it there till hell 
freezes over.” 

Frankie gasped at the word. Joslin 
went to the door. “If it takes that 
long, so be it, wife.” 

When he and Ray were gone she got 
Frankie from his chair. She couldn't 
keep her hands from shaking. She 
pushed him out of the door, away from 
her. “Go with “em! Catch ’em! Stay 
with ‘em! Play down there!” 

She put the knife away in the drawer. 
Then she scraped the untouched plates, 
carried the food out to the sows, and 
watched them swill it. 

She went to her room and lay down. 
She remained there staring at the ceiling 
till she was exhausted with the muscular 
strain of rigidity, then she got up and 
prepared supper. She worked all around 
the peach-butter can but did not disturb 
it. She set the table with cold meat, 
potato chips, pickled beets, raspberry 
sauce, cookies, pie, doughnuts, cheese, 
and put the kettle on for tea. Into the 
kettle she stuck her thumb. 

Frankie was eating all alone when she 
came in after milking and the others had 
gone to the store. She took all the food 
to the sows, put Frankie to bed, and 
went to bed herself after bolting the 
door. Once in the night a terrible loneli- 
ness came over her. She went on tiptoe 
and got Frankie. Almost as soon as she 
had him in bed, however, she began to 
shake all over again with the murder- 
ous license of her thoughts, and returned 
him to his room. When she awoke in 
the morning it was broad day. What 
matter? 

So it went. 

Hitherto, even when the men were 
away she had been surrounded by, and 
one with, the multitudinous life of the 
farm: the fields; the stock, the child. 
But now she felt so queerly about 
Frankie that she grew afraid; and as for 
the farm, she hated it. It was Joslin’s 
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farm; it had been his before she cam. 
it believed what he believed and looke: 
at her askance with its hundred kind 
of eyes as she went up and down—t! 
foolish town girl, the wicked one. 

She was alone on the farm. Sh 
hadn’t had time yet to think of the out 
side world. One afternoon, howeve: 
two separate parties of her friends dro. 
that way along the road. They didn’ 
stop at the gate, only slowed down 
necks craned and eyes slanting back at 
the house in morbid fascination. 

And that evening at dusk when sly 
went for the cows there were three men 
at the bottom of the pasture. They 
climbed in as she approached and when 
she would have turned back and avoided 
them, one took hold of her arm. Thoug!) 
it wasn’t cold they had on overcoats 
with collars turned up, and their hats 
pulled down, so she could make nothing 
of their faces. 

It was so fantastic she wasn’t actuall, 
frightened. When the first one spoke, 
she said: “You're Albert Pease, from 
Lower Falls.” 

“You're mistaken,” he growled. 
“We're more-less strangers this side of 
the county. But we know Joslin by 
reputation; we know what he’s done 
with this farm; we know what he stands 
for in this community; and there’s times 
outsiders can do more’n neighbors can. 
What we want to say is, this here's 
always been a God-fearing, law-abiding 
community, and it ain’t going to begin 
winking at goings-on behind husbands’ 
backs at this late date, nor at homes 
going to rack and ruin and men inter- 
fered with in raising this nation’s crops, 
by no stubborn, unholy, un-Christian 
goings-on.” 

The second man broke in. “A word 
to the wise is sufficient.” 

The third: “Get along in the home, 
or get out of it.” 

When they let her go and went back 
toward the fence she looked about in a 
sort of daze. There was a chunk of rock 
near her feet; picking it up she threw it. 


It struck one man in the small of the 
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ick. With the shock and hurt of it he 
heeled and started for her, fists 
enched, but the others caught him, 
xpostulating in whispers. He puffed at 
er: ‘You—you—we'll get you yet, 
ou—”’ But then one got a hand over 
is mouth. 

She left the cows and ran home. With 
every step it grew darker and the footing 
steeper; her chest ached with the burst- 
ng of herlungs. When she came into the 
kitchen her face was red, her lips white, 
her hair in strings; she looked drunk; 
she had it in her mind to scream, scream, 
scream, and nothing more. Then she 
didn’t. Flopping down on the nearest 
chair she surveyed the room. Of the 
supper she had left on the table not even 
Frankie’s portion was touched, and the 
hoy himself hid in shadow halfway up 
the stairs. Joslin sat against the farther 
wall with his hands in his lap and his 
hest coat on over his overalls. Ray wore 
his too, and sat with his hands folded. 
And in a third chair, with his hands 
folded, sat the minister. 

Addie had never been so embarrassed. 
She tried to stop panting and she 
couldn't; her face flamed; she dropped 
her eyes to the table-legs. 

“How d’you do,” 
‘please to see you.” 


she mumbled. 

“I’m pleased to see you, Sister Joslin, 
I'm sure. As I was saying” 

He was a hard-working fellow, their 
minister, a lean man on a meager living, 
a little worried head and a big worried 
heart. 

“As I was saying to Brother Joslin, I 
just dropped in going by. I often drop 
in on one or another of my people’s 
homes, just simply without any fuss to 
kneel down in the family circle for a 
minute and talk with God, as you'd 
talk with your neighbor. It seems to 
me there’s no prayer in any great 
tabernacle with stained glass and gilded 
steeple so helpful, so curative, nor so 
acceptable to our Father in Heaven 
as that.” He got up suddenly and 
straightened his vest. “Might we 
pray?” 


669 
Addie couldn’t budge; something 
held her. Tears burned her eyes. She 


choked: “I never done a thing—it’s all 
lies, I keep telling you, telling you!” 
The minister’s hand fell on her shoulder, 
firm and kindly. 

“You and God know the truth of 
that, Sister, surely. But anyway, what 
about just talking it over with God? 
That’s never harmed a living soul since 
the world was made. . . . Well, men?” 
He looked at the others who, appearing 
sober, impressed, and scared, got down 
with him by their chairs. 

Still Addie couldn’t budge. The 
minister popped up again, darted at the 
stairs and, catching Frankie with a 
reassuring chuckle, brought him down 
and planted him on petrified knees with 
his elbows in his mother’s lap. Then he 
got back to his place and began: “Oh, 
God, our Heavenly Father” . 

Those backs! It was too queer and 
too awful. Freeing Frankie's elbows she 
slid to the floor. She didn’t kneel, just 
hunkered there, her arm on the chair- 
seat. The good man’s voice, husky with 
the habit of supplication, filled the room 
with its immemorial sedative phrases. 
From beyond it, beyond the walls, came 
the supplication of the unmilked cows, 
lowing at the bars. Addie’s muscles 
slackened. Under the influence of the 
harmonious repetitions her thoughts 
slackened too, lost focus, and became a 
hodgepodge. 


“In Thine infinite mercy”. . . ““Mooo- 
ugh! Mooo-ugh!” . “goings-on be- 
hind husbands’ backs”. . .“‘Mooo-ugh!”’ 


. . Vouchsafe that whichever of us is 
in darkness”. . . The lamp was smok- 
ing. . . . The kettle was singing. 
Somebody was sobbing. . . .““Mooo-ugh” 

.She had hit him with a chunk of 
rock. Good!.. . “Father be good to 
us, we little children that don’t know 
their A-B-C’s. Teach us, Oh, Great 
Teacher”. . . Somebody was sobbing. . . 

Addie lifted her head. Something had 
happened. What had happened was 
that a spirit had come into the room. 
The minister had forgotten in his wor- 
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riment what he was doing; forgotten 
his calling, forgotten his husk; his 
voice had grown strident, insistent: 


“God, let’s wipe it clean; let’s look 
each other in the eye and see the truth 
and tell it and have the dirty business 
over with and begin all new again. 
There, that’s right, that’s right.” 

It was Ray sobbing. Frankie blub- 
bered. Addie put her hand on his head. 
Little Frankie, little baby! And all of 
them! All gathered around the table 
again discussing the fields, the smiling 
fields, the fattening stock. All straight 
in the loving light of God again; all new. 

“Amen.” 

They got up, all new. Joslin blew his 
nose. How worn to the bone he looked. 
It was funny to see his face wet with 
tears. He walked to the sink, still 
blowing his nose. He looked at the 
peach-butter can, still there, still full. 
Was he going, was he going, Oh, 
Glory, was he going to dump it out? 

“There, yes brother, vengeance is 
mine saith the Lord, there, there. ig 

*Mooo-ugh . . . Mooo-ugh.” 

Joslin didn’t dump it. Before they 
knew what he was about, there went both 
his own hands into it, right down to the 
coat-cuffs. 

“There’s for anything I may’ve done 
ever,” he whistled through his teeth as 
he withdrew the hands, gray with the 
caustic that dripped on the linoleum. 
“Son,” he said, turning to Ray, “if so 
be you got anything ——”’ 

The overgrown boy had been through 
an overgrown hell these weeks. His 
diaphragm collapsed; he too ducked his 
hands to the cuffs; he too stood with 


them streaming. What deliverance! 
What brightness! Supper to-night! 


And Addie was thinking, her eyes 
blind with water: “Supper to-night!” 

“Well, wife?” 

Through the blur she saw them watch- 
ing, waiting. Their eyes went to the 
peach-butter can and came back to her 
again. Well, Ma? Well, wife? 


While she stood there trying to 


fathom it the minister came softly and, 
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taking one of Frankie’s hands, curk 
its fingers around her thumb. 

“*A little child shall lead them.” 

* Not on your life!” 

For an instant after that their fac 
looked so blank it was comic. Then t! 
heavenly bubble that filled the roo, 
was shattered and the air was thick. 

“You won't, won't you!” Jos! 
spread his smarting hands on the tab): 
Ray bawled: * You double-crosser, you! 
And Joslin again: “You won't, eh?” 

** Not till hell freezes over, I won’t!”’ 

Before the distracted arm of tly 
minister could catch her she had t); 
door opened, and slammed again behi; 
her as she ran. 

She stood panting in the middle of t}): 
vard, her knees half bent. A crescert 
moon in the west threw a phantom lig!) 
across the world. She saw the white 
faces of the cows all staring at her across 
the bars at the lane, their black mout}:s 
all gaping at her. ‘“ Mooo-ugh!” 

Turning, she fled around the corner of 
the house and down the path and ou! 
the gate and down the road that led to 
the valley of the Twinskill where slic 
was born. 


Winter came and covered the moun 
tain. In the short days the sun shone 
and there were occasional sounds. Thc 
long nights were silent. For a while 
in the early evening there was a light in 
the farmhouse on the ridge, but by eighit 
it was gone. In the town of Twinshead, 
miles away but distinct in the bodiless 
air, lights burned in clusters till nine and 
ten and eleven. 

November, December, January, Feb 
ruary, March. 

In late March a snow flurry met a 
cross wind and fell as rain. Another 
week and the gulleys were running 
water. Around the rags of drifts the 
earth seemed visibly to puff up, re 
awakened and wishful. One evening 
when Ray had got a mock of supper 
huddled together on the table and was 
about to light the lamp, he looked ani 
blew out the match instead; a shaft of 
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pale magenta standing in at the windows 
from the west was enough to eat by. 
Spring had come. 

With the coming of spring and the 
prying of light, the ravages of winter 
began to show themselves—to the eye, 
the nose, the cheated palate; even to 
the ear. When the beasts began to bawl, 
Frankie, who had been stupid all 
through the cold like any little animal 
that hibernates, began too. First to 
snifle and then eternally, causelessly, 
to wail. Threats did no good. 

His wailing wasn’t the worst. He began 
to talk about his mother. 

**When’s my Mama coming home?” 

“Hush your face and eat your supper.” 

““When’s my Mama coming home?” 

When nothing else served they sent 
him to bed. But next night assoon as it 
darkened he was at it again: “ When’s 
my Mama coming home?” 

His father was a man; he could set 
his face like frozen leather and sit quiet 
behind it. But Ray couldn't. His nerves 
set him on the child. 

“Your Mama? You ain’t got no 
Mama, didn’t yowrknow that?” 

“Ray,” said his father, “eat! Think 
we want to be up all night?” 

“Nothing I'd like better.” Ray 
hulked over his plate for a few mouth- 
fuls. But his nerves only got worse. 
An embittered restlessness pushed him 
to bravado. “ Nothing I'd like better’n 
staying up all night once. I betcha one 
thing; I betcha Ma ain’t going to bed 
no half-past seven or eight these nights 
in Twinshead. Huh-huh! Not Ma.” 

It kept at him. Doing the dishes 
later he resumed the attack. 

“Not her, no sir! She knows when 
she’s well off, I warrant you. Seeing 
everybody, tending shop for Aunt 
Hattie in the hat store, hearing every- 
thing going. And Aunt Hattie gives 
parties, too. Know what I heard to the 
store? Aunt Hattie give one party that 
Uncle Albert had every car from his 
garage lining the sidewalk to take the 
folks home. Don’t you forget it, Pa!” 

His father was reading the Sentinel. 
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“T won’t forget it,” he said in a stead 
careful voice, “if you will.” 

Forget it!) Ray had planted the win 
in his own soul; the whirlwind had him 
Parties and cars, bright lights and g: 
ings-on. He couldn't sleep for thinkin 
of them; all next morning was wishf 
bitterness. Springtime! It was he that 
ought to be out with the fellows anc 
girls, and looking well, instead 
penned in this makeshift life of two 
legged pigs. With the afternoon a wil: 
and weakling resolve took form. Wel! 
he didn’t care. 

He got away; ran away, he didn’t 
care. He went down to the store at 
the Crossing where there was a tele 
phone booth. He got his aunt’s house 
His mother was at the hat store. He 
got the hat store. He didn’t care. 

“Ma, it’s Ray. Ma, you having a 
good time?” 

“Oh, Ray—yes, Ray; how are you, 
and how’s Frankie?” 

“He’s all right. Ma, you having a 
nice time down there?” 

“How’s everything? How’s the hay 
holding out? How’s the cows, and have 
any of °em come in yet? How are the 
hens for eggs?” 

“All right, yes, O.K.; but you 
wouldn’t fancy it up here, the good 
time you’re having.” 

“Your Pa still got the lye-can wait- 
ing?” 

“Ma, listen here, I'll dump it. I will! 
I will!” 

“Your Pa wouldn’t like that.” 

“I’m bigger’n Pa, Ma. I’m stouter’n 
Pa.” 

““Where’s the use? Maybe you might 
see me dropping in, though.” 

“Ma! No! No, honest, Ma! Say, 
Ma—” 

“Maybe it might be soon. Soon’s 
to-night, maybe.” 

Ray got home breathless, praying his 
father hadn’t yet come in. Luck was 
with him. For the last time he pawed 
together the leavings of things for their 
evening meal. The last time. Last 
time. 
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Frankie was at it again. “*When’s my 
\iama coming home?” 

Ray paled. “Didn't I tell you you 
hadn’t got no Mama?” His breathless- 
ess wouldn’t go. He made a saving 

do of getting his brother to bed, pull- 

v the soiled blankets over him for the 
st time, for the last time. 

His father was reading the Sentinel; 
le had read it seven times through in 
even nights. Ray didn’t wait to be told, 
he went at the dishes with a clatter. 
Puddling in the pan, he hadn’t a thing in 
lis mind but one—and that was as big as 

mountain. A mountain at his elbow. 
There it stood, the peach-butter can, 
still in the same ring of dried slosh on the 
drain board, still full, each week’s loss by 
evaporation made good with a dipper 
from the pump, as sure as church. 

Hurry! Time was passing; no time to 
At last he touched it with an acci- 
dental thumb. But not yet. He felt 
blown up like a Fair balloon. 

* Pa,” he tried at last, his face hot red, 
“this here can of slop here, it smells. 
How long we going to keep it, for Goll 


lose. 


sake?” 

Joslin turned a page and coughed. 
His bald spot looked sweaty but his 
voice was dry. “ You heard her say her- 
self. Till hell freezes over.” 

Time was passing. Ray thought once 
he heard a car in the distance. He 
looked at his father over his shoulder. 
‘I’m bigger’n him, and stouter.” 

It was true, and he had never realized 
it till to-day. His father there was an 
old man. An old man with stooped 
shoulders and only a few hairs left, and 
they white, all in a season. A big bluff. 
He cleared his throat. 

“Well, Pll tell you what I’m going to 
do; I’m going to dump it.” 

He laid hands on the sacred can. 
Then he let go, wheeled, and swallowed. 

His father was halfway across the 
floor. He stopped with his feet wide 
apart and his jaw out. He began swear- 
ing in a low voice, words Ray had never 
heard. His veins stood out on his tem- 
ples and his eyes looked crazy. Where 
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was Ray’s bulk and muscle now? He 
hadn't figured on this. He hadn’t seen 
what his father looked like till to-day; 
he hadn’t seen what his father was till 
now. He went around the other way of 
the takle, wiping his hands on his pants, 
and sat down; and still he couldn't get 
away from those crazy eyes or from that 
low-toned, almost whispering voice. 

“You meal-mouthed sissy; you son 
of something—no son of mine; 
white-gutted skunk; you—you- 

At the full of it the door had opened 
and Addie stood there in it, a suitcase 
in either hand. 

“Well?” she said. 

In the silence, in the dark of the yard 
there was the sound of an engine and a 
crackle of frosted mud as tires backed, 
turned, and gathered way, and at the 
last a dying hail: “So-long, good-by.” 

“Well?” She set the suitcases down, 
closed the door, and faced them. 

Ray sat there like a lump. He hadn't 
emptied the can; what could he do or 
say? Then there came a new dread. 
If she were to let anything out; if ever 
his father were to know about that tele- 
phone! He sat up. He tried to wink. 
He began to stammer, “How’d you 
If you'd ‘ve told me I 
could ’ve dr-dr-drove down.” 

“Qh, no bother about that. A friend 
kindly offered to bring me up. Mr. 
Hedge, a gentleman that works for your 
Uncle Albert in the garage, he was so 
good as to drive me up. 


you 


c-e-come, Ma? 


He’s been 
very good to me this winter, Mr. Hedge 
has.” 

She returned her eyes to the wooden 
image of Joslin. 

“Well?” 

She looked so queer. So strange. She 
had on a nice dress that fitted her, a nice 
hat, and brown kid gloves which she 
began now to pull off, her hands looking 
white under them as they appeared. 
She seemed to have lost some flesh but 
she had good color, high color, and her 
eyes were bright. 

“Well?” she said for the fourth time. 
“Where’s Frankie, in bed? I brought 
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him a present; isn’t it pretty?’’ She had 
it out in her hand, a bright, brand-new 
harmonica. “I hope he’ll like it and be 
satisfied.” 

Joslin stirred. He ran a sleeve over his 
mouth and backed away two or three 
stiff steps till he stood by the drainboard. 
His eyes still looked crazy and his voice 
was still low, almost a whisper. 

“Well, you keep on saying ‘Well?’ 
Well what? Has hell froze over?” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, long ago.” 

If there was anything on her face it 
was like a smile. 

“Well, wife?” 

“Oh, yes.”” She walked to the drain- 
board and, laying her gloves and the 
harmonica among the dishes, she dipped 
her hands into the lye, then drew them 
out and held them away to dribble on 
the floor. A spot of pink lay on either 
cheek-bone and her eyes were as shiny 
as dry diamonds. 

“Now,” she said in a queer light 
voice, “I hope we're all satisfied.” 

It was too sudden for Joslin and too 
complete; the strain of being adamant 
when he was only flesh-and-blood had 
been too long. All he could do was blow 
his nose and mumble: “There, Addie 
my girl, good girl. . . .” 

Ray went to pieces too, With him it 
was all the winter’s bitterness. His face 
down in his hands, he cried: ** Aw, if you 
was going to do it, why for Goll sake 
couldn’t you’ve done it last fall and had 
it done with, Ma?” 

Addie had a slow brain. She stared at 


happy Joslin, then at Ray. 


“Why couldn’t I—” She stopped 
there. A slow brain, but it arrived. 

Another moment and the room 
filled with a soft sound of laughter. 

She left them and went upstairs. =), 
passed into Frankie’s room and st «cd 
looking down at him in the little m. 
light from the window. 


The thought came to her: “You'd 
say I ought to kneel down.” But sje 
didn’t; she sat on the bed’s edge. “| 
oughtn’t to give him this, or at least | 


should think I'd think I oughtn’t.”” But 
she slid the new harmonica under |); 
pillow. “Id always have supposed I'd 
have cried for shame.’ She bent and 
kissed his hair and went to her own roon 

She stood at the window gazing out 
Under the moon the farm sloped away, 
gently swelling smooth fields like pale 
breasts on the mountain against {he 
black hem of the woods below. 

The thought that came to her in the 
top layer was: We'll sow it in rye this 
year; I like the green of rye growing; tle 
oats can goin the waste piece. But that’s 
so, there isn’t any waste piece any more. 

In the bottom layer of her thouglits 
was this: I'll make it yield because it 
belongs to me; it’s part of me—the land, 
the stock, the men. But I’m not part of 
it. I’m not its property; I’m my own 
I can go have a time in town wil! 
George and them, or I can stay her 
And because I want to stay here, I’! 
stay, and I'll make it yield. 

“How ‘d you like some buckwhevt 
cakes to go to bed on?” she called down 
presently from the top of the stairs. . . . 























A FATHER OF THE REVOLUTION 


Portrait of the Amiable Lord North 


BY PHILIP GUEDALLA 


HERE is a sadness about statues. 
One commends it to those sensitive 
observers who distill their finer feelings 
from the aspect of old buildings, from 
hare trees seen against evening skies, 
from the slow lunging flight of swans 
across still Irish lakes. They might do 
worse sometimes than spare attention 
for the depressing qualities of statues. 
Some, perhaps, are sadder than others. 
Statues in gardens have a neglected air 
which makes an irresistible appeal. 
Memorial sculpture on consecrated 
ground has, possibly, an unfair advan- 
tage. But saddest of all are those strange 
effigies of public men with which all civi- 
lized communities love to punctuate 
their open spaces. They dispense a mel- 
ancholy which challenges and_ baffles 
analysis. Perhaps it comes from the sad 
fact that their originals are almost al- 
ways dead. For the statuary is never 
far removed from the monumental 
mason. Or it may derive from their ap- 
pealing stillness in the midst of move- 
ment. They stand, those mournful 
watchers of the traffic, so motionless in 
their rigid draperies. Strangers disagree 
about their identity; birds alight upon 
shifting tides flow round their 
pedestals. The hand is half-raised in its 
eternal gesture; the blank eyes look 
down beneath the marble hair, through 
which no wind can blow; and the dismal 
effigy rides its spirited horse in a per- 
petual attitude of immobile triumph. 
One sometimes wonders that few passers 
stop to weep at the sad spectacle. For 
there is nothing frivolous about a statue: 
sculpture is, perhaps, the only art which 
has no humor. 


them; 


But there is possibly a deeper reason 
for the sadness of statues. The sites for 
these depressing objects are selected with 
an exquisite perversity; and almost in- 
variably they are erected in the wrong 
place. Statesmen at crossroads may 
have a vague significance. But soldiers 
should not prance in palpably civilian 
streets; economists are out of place in 
gardens; and there is a positive discour- 
tesy in placing royal persons just out- 
side exclusive clubs. This ineptitude is 
not confined to the blunder which erects 
statues in the wrong quarter of the town. 
For quite often they are in the wrong 
country, too. Thus Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose main achievement was the preser- 
vation of the Turkish Empire, broods in 
bronze above the traffic in Parliament 
Square; while his effigy is almost un- 
known at Angora, and even in Constan- 
tinople that stately silhouette is strangely 
unfamiliar. Columbus, by the same 
wild inconsequence, adorns a quay-side 
at Genoa where a grateful Italy repays 
in bronze the debts of America; and Mr. 
Gladstone, whom thankful Greeks might 
have crowned with olive, confronts 
the indifferent Strand. A well-meaning 
committee, which ministers patiently 
to the exquisite misunderstanding of 
two continents, has even deepened the 
confusion by erecting in the ungrate- 
ful heart of London memorials to two 
benefactors of the United States. For 
one may venerate the work of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln without desiring to see 
it so irrelevantly commemorated in the 
capital which one injured deeply and the 
other never affected in the least. 

The place of statues is dictated too 











often by the accident of birth or the far 
stranger hazard of a subscription list, 
too rarely by the truer test of a man’s 
real achievement. His image, if we 
must have it, should stand where he 
leaves benefits behind him. The place 
for Napoleon is far less in France, which 
he helped to weaken, than in the grate- 
ful squares of Germany and Italy, which 
he united. That work should have 
earned him a throne in every Siteges- 
allée, a marble niche in every Valhalla 
ever hewn from the colossal quarry of 
German gratitude. King George III is 
cut of place in Cockspur street. That 
neat military figure, when America pays 
her historical debts, will ride down 
Broadway. For he helped, more than 
most men for whom the claim is made, 
to found the United States. A similar 
piety should impel every town in the 
Union to erect a statue of Lord North. 
With that monument in view these notes 
may serve, perhaps, as a foundation for 
the public appeal. A modest pedestal 
might proclaim that, though not strictly 
a Son of Liberty, he was yet a Father 
of the Revolution. 


This embarrassed man, who was (with 
his sovereign and General Washington) 
the official architect of the Republic, was 
a person of family. He had an ancestor 
whose rare political agility enabled him 
successively to support Lady Jane Grey, 
to take office from Queen Mary, and 
twice to entertain Elizabeth. Another 
fought at Blenheim and had a sister 
the marvel of her age—who “emaciated 
herself with study” and, becoming by 
these drastic means familiar with the 
Latin, Greek, and Oriental tongues, 
died of a sedentary distemper. As King 
Charles followed King James and King 
James succeeded to King Charles, the 
Norths married judiciously and throve 
at Court, while younger sons embraced 
the Church, the law, and even letters. A 
pious North preached before Charles II 
at Newmarket and raised (it is to be 
hoped) his hearer’s thoughts from that 
low environment. Another, fortified by 
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the precept that a glass of wine is the 
equivalent of exercise for sedenta; 
persons, even scaled the Woolsack and, 
sedentary there, kept his sovereign’. 
conscience. That aphorism was perha)). 
the family’s chief contribution to med 
cine, just as its highest achievement 
physical science was the discovery of {|), 
springs at Tunbridge Wells. 

This little nest of pensioners twittered 
happily through the first sunny years of 
the Eighteenth Century. The reigning 
North took the head of the long dininy 
table at Wroxton; and attendant Nort}. 
admired the pictures (the Lord Keeper 
was extremely fine, and there was a 
lively portrait of Prince Henry “about 
twelve years old, drawing his sword to 
kill a stag”’) or enjoyed the noble pros- 
pect of a lake which tumbled obligingly, 
with due regard to the laws of per- 
spective, over “a fine cascade.” The 
seventh Baron served his country in 
the Bedchamber of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. He added a library to Wroxton, 
built a new chapel “in a pretty Gothic 
taste,” and erected an obelisk in the 
park to his royal master in loct amani- 
tatem et memoriam adventiis ejus. Such 
loyalty was hardly too well rewarded 
when the Prince stood godfather to his 
companion’s heir and the happy child 
received the name of Frederick. 

Thus early was the young brow of 
North fanned by the breeze of royal! 
favor. His father was assiduous as Lord 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, rose to be Governor to his royal 
son, and dreamed of an earldom. ‘The 
accomplished Baron (had he not built 
a library?) directed the studies of Prince 
George; and by a queer conjunction the 
father of Lord North played tutor for 
five months to George HII. But the 
dreadful tennis-ball removed his master; 
he died in French and, with a corre- 
sponding elegance, there were cards in 
the next room. But as the busy candles 
moved about Carlton House his Lord of 
the Bedchamber was sent through the 
spring night to take the news along the 
Mall to the King. There were cards at 
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LORD NORTH 


‘Below the powdered regularity of dressed hair his eyes stared hard.” 


(From a painting by N. Dance) 


the palace, too, that evening; and the 
sovereign, who was looking over a table, 
received the sad announcement with 
mild surprise. The little Prince became 
a Prince of Wales; and his noble Gov- 
ernor was superseded by an Earl, al- 
though Mr. Walpole thought that “there 
was no objection but his having a glimpse 


of parts more than the new one.” But 
he got his earldom. 

So the latest North breathed an ex- 
alted air, while his father was away at 
Kew in waiting; and the little Frederick 
bore the proud burden of his royal name 
through the big rooms at Wroxton. 
There was a strange look of his Han- 
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overian godfather in the vague, protrud- 
ing eyes; and as he aged he even seemed 
to carry loyalty to the odd length of 
reproducing his sovereign’s profile. An 
arch whisper gave him credit for royal 
blood. But there was no ground for the 
scandal beyond the faint surviving flavor 
of Prince Frederick’s reputation. His 
little godson was indeed to serve the 
royal House, which he so resembled. 
But the boy was not yet in the King’s 
service. His mother died; and his 
father, a frequent bridegroom, married 
two more for him. A small stepbrother 
shared his chicken pox; and the young 
mind was sent to Eton, to be formed for 
seven years upon that anvil of true sa- 
gacity, Latin verse. A candid tutor 
called him “‘a blundering blockhead, and 
if you are Prime Minister, it will always 
be the same”’; whilst more graceful pens 
commended his blushing parents upon 
his judgment, taste, and scholarship, 
adding (more credibly, perhaps) that he 
was extremely popular. From _ these 
scholastic triumphs and the performance 
of a small part in Addison’s Cato before 
the Prince of Wales he passed to Oxford, 
still whispering from her towers (so 
Gothic, yet so refined) the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age. An ornament 
of Trinity College, he was rewarded al- 
most at once with a Master’s degree in 
recognition, no doubt, of his noble birth 
and of that “uniform attention to the 
minuter points of duty,” which so im- 
pressed his tutor. The course of his 
studies is unknown; but there, or in 
private reading, he acquired that grace- 
ful familiarity with stray fragments of 
dead languages which marked him for 
public life. The boy was capable and 
witty; although upon one occasion he 
wrote, with rare ineptitude, to congratu- 
late his father on having the gout. This 
ill-timed felicitation earned a stern de- 
nial that gout was “a matter for con- 
gratulation when it comes to a healthy 
person, though it may be a great relief 
to a person labouring under worse dis- 
tempers,’ together with the more suit- 
able reflection of his suffering parent 


that “the Christian religion . . . see). 
to be the only solid foundation for ; 
stant cheerfulness.” 

But Latin tags and Court connecti 
were not his sole equipment. He t: 
with rare persistence, the long road 
the Grand Tour, posting industriou 
about Europe in pursuit of learning. ||. 
visited Leyden in search of the Law 
Nations; he lay at Leipzig and was «i. 
tressed by a “want of good butter”; 
found an Italian master at Vienna «: 
a ball at Milan; parties in Rome we: 
more frequent than in Mr. Walpol: 
day, when he had disconsolately wat!) 
the nobility “‘mope in a vast palace 
two miserable tapers, and two or three 
monsignori’’; and there was still, there 
was always Paris. But he brought home 
with him something more than the usual 
catalogue of inns and post chaises. His 
French was fluent; he danced “the mos! 
graceful minuet of any young man of iis 
day”’; he could be agreeable in Italia; 
and he possessed the rarer accomplis! 
ment of German recitation, including 
within his range an invocation whicl: 
began Komm, Doris, komm. So this 
cheerful young man, whose ton was pe1 
fect in spite of a poor appearance, came 
upon the town. He had a turn of wit, 
a fund of classical quotation, and « 
father. The choice of a career was plain: 
and at twenty-two he entered Parliament. 

His rise was discreetly slow. At 
twenty-five he seconded the Address; at 
twenty-seven he got a place. He roared 
with agreeable impartiality for Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Bute, and Mr. Grenville. He vin- 
dicated the cause of order against the 
atrocious Wilkes. He raised what Mr. 
Walpole termed his bellow in defense of 
ministers; and for political principles 
this vociferous understrapper, whose 
thick voice “rumbled” like stage thun- 
der at the Whigs, seemed to share thie 
strange ideal of Mr. Pitt and his sover- 
eign. For both men (and with them 
Lord North) believed that England 
should be governed by national minis- 
ters, uncontrolled by faction. That be- 
lief, which was challenged by the stricter 
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Whigs, united the queer trio. It lighted 
\Ir. Pitt an unwavering faith in the 
-party dictatorship of Mr. Pitt; it 

the King groping vaguely after 

Rolingbroke’s ideal of a Patriot King, 
o should “espouse no party”; and it 

pt Lord North in command of an odd 

ew of King’s Friends at the national 
elm, where (like the incautious Pali- 
rus) he not infrequently slept. Thus 

e same road which had led to Minden 
and Plassey and the Heights of Abra- 

im, ended at Yorktown and Saratoga; 
and North was, in many ways, the heir 
of Chatham. Indeed this queer political 
paternity was almost acknowledged 
when he urged an angry King in later 
years to increase Pitt’s pension. The 
sage disciple kept his place while the 
King conducted his first experiment in 
national government. But when the 
Whigs returned in force and the blame- 
less Rockingham made him an offer, 
Frederick “ goggled his eyes, and groped 
n his money-pocket; more than half 
consented; nay, so much more, that 
when he got home he wrote an excuse 
to Lord Rockingham ”’; and so preserved 
the chastity of his ideal. The Whigs 
were tried and found even themselves 
wanting. Faction had failed; and Chat- 
lam marched back to place behind the 
national banner. 

Remembering North’s patriotic ideals 
the King offered him a minor office in a 
letter of tremendous courtesy. The effi- 
ciency of the King’s service, the political 
life of his Government, and the con- 
tinued happiness of Chatham appeared 
to depend upon Lord North’s acceptance 
of the post of Joint Paymaster-General. 
He complied; and the world went on 
again. But the stout young man had 
higher prospects. His gifts were scarcely 
meretricious; but the House of Commons 
forms strange attachments, and he 
was undeniably liked by that queer 
assembly. Twelve years in Parliament 
had made him a sound debater. His 
manner, as Burke observed it—‘the 
noble lord who spoke last, after extend- 
ing his right leg a full yard before his 


left, rolling his flaming eyes and mov- 
ing his ponderous frame, has at length 
opened his mouth’’—was deplorable. 
But an easy wit and his unfailing temper 
saved him; the solemn Grenville talked 
gravely of his “great promise and high 
qualifications,” and even ‘Townshend 
could cheerfully point out “that great, 
heavy, booby-looking seeming change- 
ling’ and prophesy with rare precision 
that “if anything should happen to me, 
he will succeed to my place, and very 
shortly after come to be First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury.” Brilliant as 
ever, Townshend fulfilled his own pre- 
diction; he died, and left the Treasury 
to North, who was promoted Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at thirty-five. Three 
years of apprenticeship remained in 
which he displayed once more that “uni- 
form attention to the minuter points of 
duty,”’ introduced judicious Budgets, 
and earned a reputation for sober quali- 
ties. But the King was growing restive 
as ministers became more Whiggish; and 
at last, on January 23, 1770, at “40 
minutes past 10 a. m.” he turned to 
North, and North accepted. 


They were an odd pair, the two young 
men with their smooth faces and _ pro- 
truding eyes. Friendship and official 
duty had united their fathers; but the 
sons, with a rarer unanimity, seemed to 
share a single profile. Both brows, both 
chins receded with a common design; 
and below the powdered regularity of 
dressed hair each pair of eyes stared hard 
in the comic fierceness of weak sight. 
The King was thirty-two and knew his 
mind. The minister was thirty-eight 
and, more judicious, knew his place. 
For, inclined to compliance by his 
natural good manners, North held a 


doctrine which rendered his sovereign 


almost irresistible. Sharing Lord Chat- 
ham’s queer marotte that party was less 
than country, he added a yet stranger 
notion of his own that the country was 
personified in its King. For him the 
voice that spoke in jerks was England’s; 
an embodied nation showered minute 
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instructions upon him; and when his 
country issued its orders from the 
Queen’s House at “2 min. pt. 5 p. m.” 
and “57 min. pt. 11 a. m.,”’ disobedience 
was almost treasonable. Such a min- 
ister was unlikely to defy the Crown. 

Indeed, since he firmly denied the ex- 
istence of his own office, it was doubt- 
ful how far he was prepared to dominate 
his colleagues. For his daughter remem- 
bered how “he would never allow us to 
call him Prime Minister, saying, there 
was no such thing in the British Consti- 
tution”; and he once told the House of 
Commons that “he did not think the 
constitution authorized such a charac- 
ter. He stood responsible as one of his 
Majesty’s Cabinet Council, but not as 
that animal called a Prime Minister.” 
Some vague duties of leadership were 
performed by a functionary termed 
“Minister of the House of Commons.” 
But Dr. Johnson, ever avid for author- 
ity, could complain that “there is now 
no Prime Minister; he is only agent for 
Government in the House of Commons.” 
Cabinets were intermittent; ministers 
rarely shared responsibility for the acts 
of their colleagues; and the King was 
steadily becoming head of his own Ex- 
ecutive. So, in his duties as well as in 
himself, the new minister was hardly 
such stuff as Pitts are made of. 

This obliging person, who managed 
the House of Commons with his monocle 
and his little jokes, brought in a repu- 
tation for “very good parts, quickness, 
great knowledge, and (strangest praise of 
all) activity.” His virtues, and to a 
large extent his work, were those of 
a party Whip. He smiled; he promised 
places; he sometimes threatened; but 
he offended no one. Argument was 
mainly left to his Law Officers—to the 
terrifying play of Thurlow’s eyebrows 
and the painfully precise articulation 
of Wedderburn, still striving to repress 
an irrepressible Scottish accent. But 
majorities obeyed the bland persuasive 
man who sat between them and seemed 
to sleep as dreamlessly as though the 
Treasury Bench had been a Chinese 


summer house at Wroxton. Mr. Gibhyvy 
might quote Virgil upon the fate of P. 
nurus; writers of catches were mild!\ 
disrespectful about Boreas; and cari: 
turists reveled in the cosy outline of 
“the Badger” who (with the Fox) was 
their delight for a generation. But 
North’s tellers always brought back 4 
majority from the lobby. Political may- 
agement was his art; and for four years 
his sovereign rarely corresponded wit); 
him upon larger topics. The ministry 
was engaged upon a solution of thie 
problem of Indian government whic! 
displayed a real sense of responsibilit) 
for Indian welfare. Its Canadian policy, 
with toleration for French law and 
Catholic worship, startled the neighbor- 
ing Protestants of Philadelphia into i|- 
liberal protests against its bold treatment 
of “a religion that has deluged your 
island in blood, and dispersed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebel- 
lion through every part of the world.” 
But the King’s frequent minutes to his 
minister dealt with the more immediate 
problems of division lists, incumbencies, 
Court vacancies, and Regius Professor- 
ships; until, at “46 min. pt. 6 p. m.” 
on a winter evening in 1774, he discussed 
“the mode of compelling Boston to sub- 
mit to whatever may be thought neces- 
sary.’ General Gage had used heroic 
language at the palace about “lyons” 
and “lambs”; and his delighted sover- 
eign, flown with these lively metaphors, 
presented Lord North with the American 
question. 


The prospect was uninviting. Other 
problems might be solved by an appli- 
cation of common sense. North and 
his colleagues had shown a real capacity 
for imperial matters; the India Act and 
the Canadian settlement were just and 
intelligent. For in both cases they had 
been free to determine policy without 
regard to past errors or old commit- 
ments. But America, in 1774, had a 
long and awkward history. Almost 
every group in English politics was com- 
mitted by some former action to oppos- 
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the Colonial claims. Mr. Grenville 


ing 
had taxed; the Whigs had repealed the 
tax but, with unhappy pedantry, re- 


served the right; Mr. Townshend had 
taxed again. North himself at the 
Exchequer maintained the tea duty; and 
is Prime Minister he “heartily wished 
to repeal the whole of the law, from this 
conciliating principle, if there had been 

possibility of repealing it without 
viving up that just right which I shall 
ever wish the mother country to possess, 
the right of taxing the Americans.” That 
dismal point of law, upon which he 
conceived “the controuling supremacy of 
England” to rest, was common ground 
in almost every quarter of the House. 
Whigs, King’s Friends, and Tories were 
equally committed to it. No Ajax could 
defied that collective lightning. 
Even Lord Chatham, by the intermit- 
tent glare of his suburban Sinal, had 


have 


desired somehow to assert “the sover- 
eign authority of this country over the 
and Mr. Burke still praised 
the fatal pedantry of the Declaratory Act. 

Boston was out against taxation; and 
North’s problem in 1774 was to deter- 
the direction of British policy. 
But he was hardly free to choose. For 
his main concern was to keep a majority 
for the King’s government; and if he 
wavered upon taxation he could not take 
ten members with him into the lobby. 
That factor was decisive. 
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Nine years 
of tangled politics had created a perma- 
nent majority for American taxation; 
and North, whatever his opinions, could 
not defy it. The King, the Whigs, the 
Tories all dictated his decision; and, 
upon grounds within the comprehension 
of any party Whip, he settled the future 
of the Colonial Empire. So with a fail- 
ing heart he resolved to break the will 
of Boston. Another factor must, one 
feels, have inclined him to the same in- 
evitable choice. The Colonial cause had, 
unfortunately, become the cause of dis- 
order. It mobbed, it tarred and feath- 
ered, it fired revenue cutters and boarded 
Kast-Indiamen at anchor. England had 
lived, was living through an awkward 
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phase of popular tumult in which the 
sinister grimace of Mr. Wilkes seemed 
to preside over a whirling Brocken of 
Middlesex electors. The sawyers rose; 
the sailors marched on Westminster; the 
coal heavers “robbed in companies and 
murdered wherever they came.” Gin 
and torchlight flared together in the 
London streets; and a cool observer of 
the English scene in 1774 must have pre- 
dicted that the mob would fire the Tower 
of London long before their friends in 
Paris ventured to storm the Bastille. 

In this uneasy stir ministers were un- 
naturally firm. North, always steady, 
watched a mob break up his carriage, 
heard the crash of glass when the stones 
came through his windows, and saw his 
postilion reel in the saddle as a_ pistol 
shot cracked on Hounslow Heath. But 
the stubborn mood in which they rode 
out the storm was unfriendly to quiet 
negotiation with popular risings. 
from three thousand miles away, Boston 
was not unlike the London mob. So, 
both in London and overseas, North and 
the King held firm. They turned on 
Boston as they had turned on South- 
wark; and Boston made the war. 

From that point the slope dropped 
steeply away. In °74, when the Revo- 
lution seemed an affair of street fighting 
in a single town and the Boston Port 
Act was to save the Empire, he still 
hoped that “four or five frigates will do 
the business without any military force.” 
In ’75 he was for non-taxation, “ready 
to punish, but nevertheless ready 
to forgive”; insisting only that the 
Americans should tax themselves, and 
scandalizing strict patriots by his dis- 
graceful willingness to “treat with 
rebels.”” But the repression of Boston 
had done its work. The shots at Lex- 
ington deepened, after eight weeks, into 
a steady roll of musketry on Bunker 
Hill—and North had unintentionally 
made the United States. His conduct 
of the war lacked fire. His sovereign 
might exclaim that “ blows must decide” 
and cheerfully announce that “every 
means of distressing America must meet 
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with my concurrence.” The royal pew 
was full of plans and angry Admirals 
gathered in every corner of the House 
of Commons. 

But the Prime Minister had little 
taste for strategy. With an intelligence 
rare among civilian statesmen in time 
of war, he left the war to soldiers. His 
distaste was deepened by a vague fore- 
boding of the result. While the official 
imagination of 1777 watched Burgoyne 
and Clinton racing for laurels along the 
Hudson, North could write that a des- 
patch “is very unpleasant and begins to 
make me feel rather uncomfortable” 
and even before the news of Saratoga 
he was half inclined to “take advantage 
of the flourishing state of our affairs to 
get out of this d———d war.”” The flavor 
of defeat depressed him; his health was 
poor; he broke his arm in a riding acci- 
dent; and money worries (since he was 
an honest steward of the public corrup- 
tion) weighed on him. After Saratoga 
the French, with ostentatious chivalry, 
joined the winning side; the fleet was 
unready; the armies fumbled vaguely 
about New England; and North, in a 
final effort for peace, seemed to acknowl- 
edge independence “not verbally yet vir- 
tually.” He turned, as men in danger 
always turned, to Chatham. But the 
King, who had a steadier nerve and de- 
tested unruly genius, clung with embar- 
rassing affection to Lord North; and 
Chatham sat muttering at Hayes until 
the day when, led in by two young men, 
he limped on crutches to his place, made 
his last strangled speech, and fell gasp- 
ing in the House of Lords. 

The war dragged on; and North in- 
terminably tried to escape from office. 
But his inexorable correspondent at the 
Queen’s House pointed to duty, ap- 
pealed to friendship, alluded to desertion 
in the hour of danger, referred with 








—*‘the most beautiful combination t}).:| 
ever was framed’’—and even, with ra 
condescension, to the feelings of a m 
“Year after year,” as North said lat 
“T entreated to be allowed to resign, })))} 
I was not allowed.”” He played like 
actor who dislikes his part. “TI hat. 
he wrote, “my situation.”” Indeed | 
emotion was not surprising. Most men 
would have been broken by those years 
Revolution in America; war with France. 
Spain, and Holland; a growing menace 
in Ireland; and a new war in India ev 
posed the picture. The soldiers failed: 
even the sailors were only intermittent, 
successful. There was an alarming in- 
terlude when for four days the town was 
mad for “No Popery”’ and Lord George 
Gordon. The sky was red over London 
with the dull glare of burning houses, 
and strange figures crouched and ran 
with blue cockades and broken railings 
carried at the trail like pikes. 

As the prospect darkened even Par- 
liament found its voice and Nortli’s 
majorities began to dwindle. British de- 
feats are the most sustaining nourisli- 
ment of British Oppositions; and the 
Whig murmur deepened in the gathering 
gloom. The pack was after him. It 
charged “the noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon”? with incompetence, treachery, 
stupidity, even (on a day when he had 
lost a son) corruption. But he struggled 
on until the news of Yorktown came and 
North took it “‘as he would have taken 
a ball in his breast, opening his arms and 
exclaiming wildly, ‘O God! it is all 
over.””’ Four months later he was out 
and subsided with a smile into private 
life, while Dr. Johnson grimly entered 
in his little book: “The Ministry is dis- 
solved; I prayed with Francis and gave 
thanks.” The Colonies were free; and 
North had earned his statue. 


touching frequency to the Constitution 























PREVENTING BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS 


AND BOOMS 


The New Method of 


BY CARL 


HERE is varied evidence that long 

before any written history the trade 
routes, of Europe and Asia at least, were 
almost as extended as, say, in the days of 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama. They 
ranged from the Baltic to India and even 
beyond. But it was largely barter and 
in small sailboats and galleys; and a 
year’s volume of it probably would not 
equal a day’s movement of goods be- 
tween New York and Buffalo. So vast 
has this trade become under the wgis of 
steam that even in this country alone its 
extent transcends the imagination. 

Very recently we have attempted a 
measure in the only unit that will serve 
every variety and kind. The larger part 
of trade and commerce is now carried on 
by means of bank checks; actual cash 
transactions have come to count for 
relatively little. This year the total of 
bank checks drawn in this country will 
probably amount to upon 600 
thousand millions of dollars—600 mil- 
liards, or as we say so incorrectly, “bil- 
lions.”” Payments in actual money would 
probably run to fifteen per cent more, 
possibly beyond this, so that the gross 
total of transactions which the trade of 
the country involves would undoubtedly 
run very near to or over 700 of our “ bil- 
To our old friend the standard 
“average family” this would mean trans- 
actions to the amount of over twenty- 
five thousand dollars each year for every 
family unit. 

[t is from this incredible volume of ex- 
changes that our livelihood or national 
income is derived. This income, accord- 


close 


lions.” 
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SNYDER 


ing to estimates made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 
amounts to something like 60 or 70 
“billions” of dollars; so that what we 
call business, or trade, means a turnover 
of something like ten dollars for every 
dollar of actual income. There exists no 
similar measures of trade for other coun- 
tries but we can get a rough idea of them 
from their national and 
know that, measured in terms of money, 
our national income is somewhere near 
three times that of either Great Britain 
or Germany or France and_ probably 
more than all three of them combined. 


“ 


now 


income; we 


This of course does not mean “real” 
income because the scale and standard 
of expenditure, and in general the cost 
of things in other countries, is not nearly 
so high as in the United States; so these 
estimates are, in a sense, quite mislead- 


ing. But if we want to enjoy our Big- 
ness—and evidently a great majority of 
us do—it is quite safe to say that the 


total trade of the United States is at least 
equal to that of the next four most im- 
portant commercial nations of the world. 

But what is of very real interest to us, 
far beyond any question of positive meas- 
ures, is how this fabulous volume of trade 
varies from year to year (and also how it 
grows), for it is the changes in this vol- 
ume which so deeply affect our income 
and make up what we call prosperity and 
“hard times’’—at least this was what 
we used to call them; “depressions” is 
the word we use now. 

It is singular how this phrase of “hard 
times”’ has almost dropped out of our 
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the booms and depressions during this period 


popular and newspaper vocabulary. And 
yet these “hard times” were once a very 
real thing, celebrated in familiar songs, 
and often of quite regular occurrence 
throughout the last century and more. 
What is still more notable is that up to 
the end of the last century these long 
grinding depressions seemed, to those 
who observed them and considered these 
matters very carefully, to be steadily 
growing worse. It is quite interesting 
now to reflect upon the quantity of lit- 
erature, or whatever one may care to 
call it, that used to appear about these 
matters and the confident predictions 
that were made. These vaticinations 
have failed so signally that it makes one 
wonder whether any guesses now of the 
future can be any more reliable. But 
there is one great difference between 
the discussions of that day and of this: 
that the writers of this former day dealt 
largely with what the chemists would 
call qualitative rather than quantitative 
knowledge. 

They were largely newspaper reports 
of things, for the chances for accurate 
measurement were few. We now know 
very definitely that instead of these de- 
pressions or hard times getting worse 
they have been steadily growing milder, 
until in the last quarter-century the old 
phrases have become outworn. And we 
know too that even while all these bold 
and often fervid prognostics were being 


made, foretelling “the collapse of our 
modern civilization”? and all the rest, 
this steady amelioration was going on, 
and probably had been going on for a 
long time. 

We now have careful and _ reliable 
measures of this volume of trade, and of 
its ups and downs, running back a full 
half-century; and what a study of popu- 
lar accounts and ordinary talk of the day 
would then suggest can now be depicted 
in charts and graphs and even closely 
measured in actual percentages of varia- 
tion from what we call the normal line 
or rate of growth. So one thing that is 
quite new and definite is the proof that 
our modern industrial civilization is not 
going to the bow-wows any more than it 
is being destroyed by the foolish “class 
wars” of Karl Marx and his followers; 
but is steadily growing more strongly 
and highly integrated, more stable, and 
more efficient, meaning thereby that the 
average livelihood is becoming surer and 
the chances of starvation, even for the 
most poorly equipped members of so- 
ciety, growing less and less, and that we 
may confidently look forward to a day 
when what we call poverty will be prac- 
tically extinct. A highly remarkable 
prospect! But how do we know this, and 
how can we be so certain? 


It seems a rather far cry from these 
questions of social misery and secial well- 
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ng to problems of banking. But we 

e learned in the late War, and espe- 
ily in its aftermath, what the econo- 
sts have long suspected and some of 
them have preached—that a knowledge 
these matters is quite as vital to good 
banking and to the proper use of our 
redit machinery as it is to the students 
of social questions. So an investigation 
was begun several years ago towards 
obtaining those definite measures which 
ilone could yield sure knowledge, and 
this work is now largely completed. The 
methods that were followed were the 
same as those of other scientific 
inquiry, and these in turn do not differ 


any 


very greatly from the methods of every- 
day life—for example, surveying. If you 
wish to buy a piece of land you ask the 
And 
how does he do it? Largely by the sita- 
plest methods of triangulation, that is, 
actually measuring a little piece, or 
sample, and then by means of his tele- 


surveyor to come and measure it. 


scope or theodolite, as he calls it, com- 
paring and measuring all the rest. So 
also does the astronomer when he meas- 
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ures the distance of the moon or the sun 
or the infinitely distant stars. 

We have done the same. The War 
gave a quite remarkable stimulus to 
every kind of industrial and commercial! 
numeration 
“statistics ’’; and Mr. Hoover, since his 
accession, has encouraged this idea in 
every way. So that for the last five or 
six years at least we have had an aston- 


what is so clumsily called 


> 
a 


ishingly wide sampling ef business activ- 
itv in almost every form. In a new index 
of the Volume of Trade we were able to 
include, for this period at least, some 
fifty-six independently calculated series, 
sampling almost everything in the way 
of business measures from all our old 
friends such as bank clearings, pig-iron 
production, employment, and imports 
and exports, to new measures of whole- 
sale and retail trade, the most diversified 
forms of industry: car loadings, electrical 
power production, and even such things 
as the volume of new life-insurance writ- 
ten, advertising, amounts paid for amuse- 
ments, and speculation in stocks and 
cotton and grain. 
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All these were combined into what is 
known as a weighted index, that is, one 
giving each of the fifty-six items a weight 
according to its importance and repre- 
sentative value; and this composite 
index is now available by months from 
January, 1919. Each of these series was 
calculated in terms of its normal rate of 
growth or computed trend of past years. 

Thus if the amount of cotton con- 
sumed by the cotton mills in this country 
has shown, like the population of the 
country during the last eighty years, a 
very definite and characteristic rate of 
growth—interrupted only by the Civil 
War—then we may compute this rate 
or trend, as the mathematicians call it, 
and then measure the variations from 
this trend, in any given month or year, 
in percentages of the normal or expected 
amounts. Practically every industry and 
form of trade activity. taken separately, 
shows such a characteristic rate of 
growth; but almost always, if you take 
the period long enough, this shows a 
steadily decreasing tendency. 

All this corresponds closely to our rate 
of growth in population, which was very 
high in the first enumerations of the 
Young Republic and has been slowly 
declining ever since, forming what our 
mathematical friends call a parabolic 
trend. 

Obviously, if we can put in their 
proper importance all these monthly per- 
centages, and if the sampling is truly 
representative, then we can compute 
very accurately in percentages what a 
change from high prosperity to deep de- 
pression really means. What this com- 
pesite shows is that the change from the 
fictitious prosperity of war-time to the 
deep depression of the collapse that fol- 
lowed, and back again to the general 
well-being of the last two years and more, 
isa change from about ten per cent above 
to ten per cent below this normal line of 
growth. 

As a matter of fact these percentages 
are the outside limits of the real change 
for the whole country, since almost all 
the material or “data” which we possess 


relates to urban activity and large-s; 

production, and very little to the sms 
town and farm activity and small-s: 

production. Actually the change fr 

the peaks of good times to the troughs 
bad times may be something on the or 
of five or eight per cent above or be! 

this normal line. How does all this eo, 
pare with former days? 

Building on the foundations of the |x. 
five or six years of business it was possil)|, 
to construct other measures, by mont! 
running back fifty years. One of these 
was bank clearings, after allowance was 
made for the wide changes in the g 
eral level of prices which have oceurred 
within this period. Another was the vs 
riations in the so-called rate of turnoye 
of bank deposits—the amount of checks 
drawn each month against the averave 
amount of deposits in the banks of va: 
ous cities. Another was the output of 
pig iron each month, making allowance 
for the fact that as the oscillations of 
actual trade have been growing steadil) 
less, those of pig iron production ha 
been growing rather wilder than before 
And still another was the stock market, 
which turned out to be no such reliable 
forecaster of trade as many have ima; 
ined but, at least in latter days, is 
fairly good index of the actual state of 
trade—sometimes a little ahead of time. 
sometimes a little late, and at others 
right on the dot. 

Now, what was found was that these 
ups and downs of trade, these oscilla 
tions which, following Professors Wesle 
Mitchell and Warren Persons, we hav: 
come to call (perhaps a little hardily 
the business “cycle” have, in these fifty 
years for which we now have definite 
knowledge, been steadily growing less 
and less; or, as the electricians would 
say, the wave has been “damping 
down.” And, as this damping has 
been so even and continuous, the clear 
inference is that it will continue unt)! 
what we call the business cycle has been 
largely ironed out. Of course we shal! 
always have wide variations in different 


industries and lines of activity as the 
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were the tendenci« 


leaders in these different groups make 
sood or bad guesses as to what the de- 
mand or consumption will be in their 
particular lines. But these bad guesses 
or overestimates will scarcely be so syn- 
chronous and general as to prostrate the 
whole country in grinding periods of dis- 
tress such as we had in the Nineties, in 
the Seventies, and so often in earlier 
Now that we know definitely and 
in numerical terms just what the busi- 
ness cycle is and what it means, there 
seems much less likelihood of a return to 
those prolonged periods of workless mil- 
lions that we used to have. If we should 
it would seem like the stupidest of all 
crimes—that of needless ignorance. 
This seems like saying that we really 
know definitely just what causes these 
waves or “cycles” of business activity and 
therefore may anticipate them, but this 
would be an overstatement. Of theories 
there is no end. We find a Sir William 
Petty writing on cycles of Dearths and 
Plenties away back in 1662, a generation 
before the Bank of England was founded. 


times. 


of the two periods 


And, for that matter, we know that 
Joseph in Egypt was utilizing the cycle 
idea to forecast conditions 
perhaps two thousand years before Sir 
William. 

In more modern times we have had 
Professor Stanley Jevons’ famous “sun- 


economic 


spot theory” to account for the varying 
fertility of the earth, and the very latest 
developments in astrophysics have given 
a far greater plausibility to this idea than 
most economists are aware, although the 
cycle of crop yields may not have any 
more distinct regularity than we find in 
the actual measurements of 
Similar thoughts of some definite phys- 
ical causation the basis of 
some interesting work in our own day 
by Professor Henry L. Moore who, like 
the ancient Greeks, looks to the influ- 
ence of Venus as an inciting cause! 
More widely accepted are the views 
of those who, like Professor Mitchell, 
seek the mainsprings in the mechanism 
of business and trade itself and, if you 
please, in human nature and the tradi- 


business. 


have been 
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tional tendency to yield to the tempta- 
tions of large profits—thus breeding 
overexpansion and consequent disaster. 
The force of these observations is obvi- 
ous, but the working out of such prin- 
ciples is not so definite and so regular 
that we may, as a rule, base upon them 
any very specific predictions; and it is 
evident that there are yet deeper under- 
lving factors. 

What we formerly lacked was a reli- 
able measure of the extent and duration 
of these cycles, and now we have it. 
And so we may say now: If in the last 
quarter-century we have had no depres- 
sion which has carried business below 
normal for more than about fifteen 
months, and never for more than a 
month or two shown trade at more than 
ten per cent below this normal; and if, 
on the other hand, no boom has lasted 
much more than two years or carried the 
volume of exchanges for more than a 
month or two much beyond this same 
ten per cent above the line of normal 
growth; and if, further, the waves or 
cycles of the last twenty-five years have 
been distinctly less in amplitude, as the 
physicists would say, than in the pre- 
vious twenty-five years—then it seems 
as if we might have reasonable assur- 
ance that the next twenty-five years 
would show no more violent ups and 
downs than the last twenty-five and in 
all probability would show less. So for 
our purpose here we need not needfully 
indulge in the pleasant pastime of spin- 
ning ingenious theories to guide us on 
our business way. 

If every business man were fully in- 
formed of the facts which are now avail- 
able. the chances are large that we 
should have no such wild booms as we 
have had in the past and even as late 
as five years ago. And with no booms 
no depressions and no hard times. 


This at least seems certain. The singu- 


lar thing about all the theories and 
“cures” for depressions and hard times, 
which appear like flocks of croaking 
ravens whenever these waves of distress 
come, is that there has rarely been 
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any serious proposal for the cure of 
booms. Almost never when the boos 
are on! 

But we have now, it would seem, 4 
very simple and almost automatic safe- 
guard against these periods of excessive 
optimism and overexpansion and conse- 
quent overproduction—if our business 
men can be familiarized with the new 
knowledge which we now possess. And 
this perhaps is coming rather quickly. 
It is a very striking thing that the oldest 
and foremost of our universities has 
taken the lead in broadening the univer- 
sity curriculum to include even business 
and trade phenomena as a subject not 
for trifling but for intensive university 
study. The Harvard Committee of Eeo- 
nomic Research, devoted especially to 
the development of business statistics 
and their use as means of anticipations 
of the future, and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration which 
has recently acquired an endowment of 
over five millions of dollars, are prob- 


‘ably the most outstanding educational 


developments of this generation; finely, 
maintaining the spirit and_ tradition 
which has characterized that institution 
since the advent of its great remolder 
and President emeritus. 

Hardly less remarkable have been the 
enlightened undertakings of some of our 
most highly organized corporations, such 
as the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, whose policies have been so 
largely guided by and its outstanding 
success so largely due to the intelligent 
use of statistical research. Most laggard 
in this regard have been those organiza- 
tions whose influence could have been 
the most powerful and most salutary, 
our railways; but even these must in- 
evitably feel the pressure towards more 
intelligent anticipation of the needs of 
the future; and with them, let us hope, 
our unenlightened legislators whose 
bungling attempts at regulation have so 
seriously hampered progressive railway 
management. 

The same influence we find extending 
even to the field of banking—and in one 
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of our chief interior cities we have the 
interesting experiment of an institution 
whose innovating president imported 
into the bank’s councils one of our lead- 
ing statisticians and whose policies are 
now largely dominated by the results of 
statistical conclusions. In the same way 
we find scores of manufacturing and bus- 
iness enterprises which have discarded 
the “hunch” and the rule-of-thumb to 
take up with the more trustworthy and, 
in the long run, far more profitable 
methods of intelligent investigation 
what we may call statistical inference 
shying a little at the word forecast- 
ing, so discredited by charlatan organiza- 
tions which have brought serious and 
scientific efforts in this direction into an 
undeserved disrepute). 

Important, in time, must this new 
knowledge prove to the manufacturer 
and to the employer everywhere. It 
provides him with maps and charts, 
signal stations and observation towers 
in what has hitherto been very much of 
a trackless jungle. In a sense all larger 
business enterprises are adventures in 
exploration, and really reliable guides 
and pathfinders in this field have been 
relatively scant. There were few busi- 
ness men who were able to anticipate the 
panics of 1907 or of 1893, or the violent 
collapse of business which came in 1920. 
If they had then been able to anticipate 
or to foresee business conditions these 
collapses would not have occurred—for 
they were essentially due, as always, to 
overconfidence and overcommitments. 

Now we have a definite background 
from which every business man may 
judge his own adventures. It is very 
hard when trade is moving briskly and 
prices rising not to take advantage of the 
tempting profits offered and drive on to 
excess. Competition in almost every 
line is very keen and, as the picturesque 
phrase goes, it is a great temptation to 
everyone to “get his” while the getting 
is good. And conversely, when things 
have gone all wrong from general excess, 
it is very difficult to have the courage of 
one’s convictions and adventure early on 
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the return of prosperity. Here are new 
props, alike for caution and courage at 
the right time. 

But what is true of general business is 
equally true in our larger industries. In 
several of these of late we have had, in 
the midst of general prosperity, quite 
severe depressions. 
man would have thought, for example, 
of continuing heavy wheat planting 
when the prospects for wheat prices 
were bad, but sur farmers did just this. 
So, too, a miscalculation as to the prob- 
able demand for new motor cars has been 
fraught with serious consequences, not 
merely to this but to several allied indus- 
tries. And something the same in the 
cotton trade. I venture to think we are 
already in possession of methods by 
which much of these disturbances could 
have been avoided. 

In other words, as I see it the char- 
acter of business adventure will take on 
a new phase. It will have more of cer- 
titude and of calculated foresight. It 
was anomalous that the depression in the 
iron trade and in railway traffic at the 
end of 1920 and in 1921 should have been 
the worst in the forty years or more for 
which we have numerical records. It 
was equally anomalous that such a 
standard industry as the cotton trade 
should then, and again in the last year, 
have gone so wrong. These were due in 
considerable part to lack of such infor- 
mation and knowledge as is now avail- 
able, and of ignorance of the newer 
methods of business guidance. We shall 
probably have less of enthusiastic “ go- 
getters’’ in the saddle and more of 
business science. 

By this I do not mean we shall reduce 
business management to a formula or 
a table of coefficients of probability. 
Most assuredly, business judgment and 
foresight will continue to be one of the 
highest possessions of society. But it 
will cease, I believe, to be of the rule-of- 
thumb or rule-of-three variety; and it 
should be largely guided and aided by 
the new and trustworthy measures of 
business which we now possess. 


No good business 











THE CHIEF MOURNER OF MARNE 


A Father Brown Detective Story 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


BLAZE of lightning blanched the 

gray woods, tracing all the wrin- 
kled foliage down to the last curled leaf, 
as if every detail were drawn in silver- 
point or graven in silver. The same 
strange trick of lightning, by which it 
seems to record millions of minute things 
in an instant of time, picked out every- 
thing—from the elegant litter of the 
picnic under the spreading tree to the 
pale lengths of winding road at the end 
of which a white car was waiting. In 
the distance a melancholy mansion with 
four towers like a castle, which in the 
gray evening had been but a dim and 
distant huddle of walls like a crumbling 
cloud, seemed to spring into the fore- 
ground and stood up with all its embat- 
tled roofs and blank and staring win- 
dows. And in this at least the light had 
something in it of revelation. For to 
some of those grouped under the tree 
that castle was indeed a thing faded and 
almost forgotten, which was to prove 
its power to spring up again in the fore- 
ground of their lives. 

The light also clothed for an instant 
in the same silver splendor at least one 
human figure that stood up as motion- 
less as one of the towers. It was that of 
a tall man standing on a rise of ground 
above the rest, who were mostly sitting 
on the grass or stooping to gather up the 
hamper and crockery. He wore a pic- 


turesque short cloak or cape fastened 
with a silver clasp and chain which 
blazed like a star when the flash touched 
it; and something metallic in his mo- 
tionless figure was emphasized by the 
fact that his closely curled hair was of 


the burnished yellow that can really be 
called gold, and had the look of bein; 
younger than his face, which was hand 
some in a hard aquiline fashion but 
looked, under the strong light, a little 
wrinkled and withered. Possibly it had 
suffered from wearing a mask of make-up: 
for Hugo Romaine was the greatest actor 
of his day. For that instant of illumi- 
nation the golden curls and ivory mask 
and silver ornament made his figure 
gleam like that of a man in armor; the 


_next instant his figure was a dark and 


even black silhouette against the sickly 
gray of the rainy evening sky. 

All the other figures around him had 
made the ordinary involuntary move- 
ment at the unexpected shock of light; 
for though the skies were rainy it was 
the first flash of the storm. The only 
lady present (whose air of carrying gray 
hair gracefully, as if she were really proud 
of it, marked her as a matron of the 
United States) unaffectedly shut her eyes 
and uttered a sharp cry. Her English 
husband, General Outram, a very stolid 
Anglo-Indian with a bald head and 
black mustache and whiskers of anti- 
quated pattern, looked up with one stiff 
movement and then resumed his occu- 
pation of tidying up. A young man of 
the name of Mallow, very big and shy, 
with brown eyes like a dog’s, dropped a 
cup and apologized awkwardly. A third 
man, much more dressy, with a resolute 
head like an inquisitive terrier’s and 
gray hair brushed stiffly back, was no 
other than the great newspaper proprie- 
tor, Sir John Cockspur; he cursed freely, 
but not in an English idiom or accent, 
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THERE WAS SOMETHING METALLIC IN HIS 
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for he came from Toronto. But the tall 
man in the short cloak stood up literally 
like a statue in the twilight; his eagle 
face under the full glare had recalled 
the bust of a Roman Emperor; and the 
carved eyelids had not moved. 

A moment later the dark dome cracked 
across with thunder; and the statue 
seemed to come to life. He turned his 
head over his shoulder and said casually, 
“About a minute and a half between 
the flash and the bang; but I think the 
storm’s coming nearer. <A tree is not 
supposed to be a good umbrella for the 
lightning; but we shall want it soon for 
the rain. I think it will be a deluge.” 

The young man glanced at the lady a 

little anxiously and said, “‘Can’t we get 
shelter anywhere? There seems to be a 
house over there.” 
“There is a house over there,” re- 
marked the General rather grimly, “but 
not quite what you'd call a hospitable 
hotel.” 

“It’s curious,” said his wife, sadly, 
“that we should be caught in a storm 
with no house near but that one, of all 
others.” 

Something in her tone seemed to check 
the younger man, who was both sensi- 
tive and comprehending; but nothing 
of that sort daunted the man from 
‘Toronto. 

“Why, what’s the matter with it? 
he asked; “looks rather like a ruin.” 

“That place,” said the General dryly, 
“belongs to the Marquis of Marne.” 

“Gee!” said Sir John Cockspur. “I’ve 
heard all about that bird anyhow; anda 
queer bird too. Ran him as a front-page 
mystery in the Comet last year. The 
Nobleman Nobody Knows.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him too,” said 
young Mallow in a low voice. ‘There 
seem to be all sorts of weird stories about 
why he hides himself like that. I’ve 
heard that he wears a mask because he’s 
a leper. But somebody else told me 
quite seriously that there’s a curse on 
the family—a child, born with some 
frightful deformity, that’s kept in a dark 
room.” 


” 


“The Marquis of Marne has three 
heads,” remarked Romaine grave|, 
“Once in every three hundred years 
a three-headed nobleman adorns t)}\e 
family tree. No human being dares a), 
proach the accursed house except a silent 
procession of hatters, sent to provide «1 
abnormal number of hats. But’—and 
his voice took one of those deep and te: 
rible turns that could cause such a thril! 
in the theater—*my friends, those huts 
are of no human shape.” 

The American lady looked at him with, 
a frown and a slight air of distrust, as if 
that trick of voice had moved her in 
spite of herself. 

[don’t like your ghoulish jokes,” she 
said, “‘and I'd rather you didn’t joke 
about this anyhow.” 

“T hear and obey,” replied the actor, 
“but am I, like the Light Brigade, for- 
bidden even to reason why?” 

“The reason,” she replied, “is that he 
isn’t the Nobleman Nobody Knows. |! 
know him myself, or at least I knew him 
very well when he was an attaché at 
Washington thirty years ago, when we 
were all young. And he didn’t wear a 
mask; at least he didn’t wear it with 
me. He wasn’t a leper though he may 
be almost as lonely. He had only one 
head and only one heart—and that was 
broken.” 

“Unfortunate love affair, of course,” 
said Cockspur. “I should like that for 
the Comet.” 

“IT suppose it’s a compliment to us,” 
she replied thoughtfully, “‘that you 
always assume a man’s heart is broken 
by a woman. But there are other kinds 
of love and bereavement. Have you 
never read ‘In Memoriam’? Have you 
never heard of David and Jonathan? 
What broke up poor Marne was the 
death of his brother; he was really a 
first cousin but had been brought up 
with him like a brother and was much 
nearer than most brothers. James Mair, 
as the Marquis was called when I knew 
him, was the elder of the two; but he 


always played the part of a worshiper 
with Maurice Mair as a god. And, by 
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his account, Maurice 
Mair was certainly a 
onder. James was no 
fool and very good at his 
wn political job; but it 
seems that Maurice could 
do that and everything 
else: that he was a bril- 
liant artist and amateur 
actor and musician and 
all the rest of it. James 
was very good-looking 
himself, long and strong 
and strenuous with a 


high-bridged nose, 
though I suppose the 


young people wouldthink 
he looked very quaint 
with his beard divided 
into two bushy whiskers 
in the fashion of those 
Victorian times. But Maurice was clean 
shaven; and, by the portraits shown to 
me, certainly quite beautiful—though 
he looked a little more like a tenor than 
a gentleman ought to look. James was 
always asking me, again and again, 
whether his friend was not a marvel, 
whether any woman wouldn't fall in love 
with him, and so on, until it became 
rather a bore; except that it turned so 
suddenly into a tragedy. His whole life 
seemed to be in that idolatry; and one 
day the idol tumbled down and was 
broken like any china doll. A chill caught 
at the seaside—and it was all over.” 
“And after that,” asked the young 
man, “did he shut himself up like this?” 
“He went abroad at first,” she an- 
swered, “away to Asia and the Cannibal 
Islands and Lord knows where. These 
deadly strokes take different people in 
different ways. It took him in the way 
of an utter sundering or severance from 
everything, even from tradition, and as 
far as possible from memory. He could 
not bear a reference to the old tie—a 
portrait or an anecdote or even an asso- 
ciation. He couldn’t bear the business 
of a great public funeral. He longed to 
get away. He stayed away for ten years. 
I heard some rumor that he had begun 
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FLOOR 
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to revive a little at the end of the exile; 
but when he came back to his own home 
he relapsed completely. He settled down 
into religious melancholia; and that’s 
practically madness.” 

* The priests got hold of him, they say,” 
grumbled the old General. “I know he 
gave thousands to found a monastery, 
and lives himself rather like a monk—or 
at any rate a hermit. Can't understand 
what good they think that will do.” 

“Gol darned superstition,” snorted 
Cockspur, “that sort of thing ought to 
be shown up. Here’s a man that might 
have been useful to the Empire and the 
world, and these vampires get hold of 
him and suck him dry. I bet with their 
unnatural notions they haven't even let 
him marry.” 

““No, he has never married,” said the 
lady. “‘He was engaged when I knew 
him, as a matter of fact; but I don't 
think it ever came first with him, and I 
think it went with the rest when every- 
thing else went. Like Hamlet and 
Ophelia: lost hold of love because he 
lost hold of life. But I knew the girl; 
indeed I know her still. Between our- 
selves, it was Viola Grayson, daughter of 
the old Admiral. She’s never married 
either.” 
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“It’s infamous! It’s infernal!” cried 
Sir John, bounding up—*‘It’s not only a 
tragedy but a crime. I've got a duty to 
the public and I mean to see all this 
nonsensical nightmare . in the twen- 
tieth century —” 

He was almost choked with his own 
protest, and then after a silence the old 
soldier said: 

“Well, I don’t profess to know much 
about those things. But I think these 
religious people need to study a text which 
says ‘Let the dead bury their dead.’” 

“Unfortunately, that’s just what it 
looks like,”’ said his wife with a sigh. 
“It’s just like some creepy story of a 
dead man burying another dead man, 
over and over again for ever.” 

“The storm has passed over,” said 
Romaine with a rather inscrutable smile. 
“You will not have to visit the inhos- 
pitable house after all.” 

She suddenly shuddered. 

“Oh, I'll never do that again,” she 
exclaimed. 

Mallow was staring at her. 

“Again! Have you tried it before?” 
he cried. 

“Well, I did once,” she said with a 
lightness not without a touch of pride, 
“but we needn't go back onallthat. It’s 
not raining now, but I think we'd better 
be moving back to the car.” 

As they moved off in procession Mallow 
and the Genera! brought up the rear, 
and the latter said abruptly, lowering 
his voice: 

“IT don’t want that little cad Cockspur 
to hear; but as you've asked, you'd 
better know. It’s the one thing I can’t 
forgive Marne; but I suppose these 
monks have drilled him that way. My 
wife, who had been the best friend he 
ever had in America, actually came up 
to that house when he was walking in 
the garden. He was looking at the 
ground like a monk and was hidden in a 
black hood that was really as ridiculous 
as any mask. She had sent her card in 
and stood there in his very path. And he 
walked past her without a word or a 
glance, as if she had been a stone. He 
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he was like some |; 
She may well call |; 


wasn’t human; 
rible automaton. 
a dead man.” 

“Tt’s all very strange,” said the you; 
man rather vaguely, “it isn’t like—|i 
what I should have expected.” 

Young Mr. Mallow, when he left t}; 
rather dismal picnic, took hims 
thoughtfully in search of a friend. H. 
did not know any monks but he kn 
one priest, whom he was very much co: 
cerned to confront with the curious re 
elations he had heard that afternoo 
He felt he would very much like to kno 
the truth about the cruel superstitico:: 
that hung over the house of Marne, lik» 
the black thunder-cloud he had seen ho 
ering over it. 

After being referred from one place to 
another, he finally ran his friend Father 
Brown to earth in the house of another 
friend—a Roman Catholic friend with: 
a large family. He entered somewhat 
abruptly to find Father Brown sitting on 
the floor with a serious expression and 
attempting to pin the somewhat florid 
hat belonging to a wax doll on to the 
head of a Teddy Bear. 

Mallow felt a faint sense of incongruity 
but he was far too full of his problem to 
put off the conversation if he could help 
it; he was staggering from a sort of set- 
back in a subconscious process that had 
been going on for some time. He poured 
out the whole tragedy of the house of 
Marne as he had heard it from the Gen- 
eral’s wife, along with most of the com- 
ments of the General and the newspaper 
proprietor. A new atmosphere of atten- 
tion seemed to be created with the men- 
tion of the newspaper proprietor. 

Father Brown neither knew nor cared 
that his attitudes were comic or com- 
monplace. He continued to sit on the 
floor, where his large head and _ short 
legs made him look very like a baby play- 
ing with toys. But there came into his 


great gray eyes a certain expression that 
has been seen in the eyes of many men 
in many centuries through the story of 
nineteen hundred years—only the men 
were not generally sitting on floors, but 
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council tables or the seats of chapters 

the thrones of bishops and cardinals 

far-off, watchful look, heavy with the 

imility of a charge too great for men. 
Something of that anxious and far- 

eaching look is found in the eyes of 

sailors and of those who have steered, 
through so many storms, the ship of 
St. Peter. 

“It's very good of you to tell me this,” 
he said. “I’m really awfully grateful; 
for we may have todo something about it. 
If it were only people like you and the 
General it might be only a private mat- 
ter; but if Sir John Cockspur is going to 
spread some sort of scare in his papers— 
well, he’s a Toronto Orangeman and we 
can hardly keep out of it.” 

“But what will you say about it? 
asked Mallow anxiously. 

‘The first thing I should say about it,” 
said Father Brown, “is that, as you tell 
it, it doesn’t sound like life. Suppose 
for the sake of argument that we are all 
pessimistic vampires blighting all human 
happiness. Suppose I’m a _ pessimistic 
vampire—”’ he scratched his nose with 
the Teddy Bear, became faintly con- 
scious of the incongruity and put it down. 
“Suppose we do destroy all human and 
family ties. Why should we entangle a 
man again in an old family tie just when 
he showed signs of getting loose from it? 
Surely it’s a little unfair to 
charge us both with crush- 
ing such affection and en- 
couraging such infatuation. 
I don’t see why even a re- 
ligious maniac should be 
that particular sort of 
monomaniac; or how re- 
ligion could increase that 
mania, except by bright- 
ening it with a little hope.” 

Then he said, after a 
pause, “I should like to 
talk to that General of 
yours.” 


” 


“It was his wife who 
told me,”’ said Mallow. 

Yes,” replied the other, 
“but I’m more interested 
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in what he didn’t tell you than in what 
she did.” 

“You think he knows more than she 
does?” 

“IT think he more than she 
says,’ answered Father Brown. ‘You 
tell me he used a phrase about forgiv- 
ing everything except the rudeness to 
his wife. After all, what else was there 
to forgive?” 

Father Brown had risen and shaken 
his shapeless clothes, and stood looking 
at the young man with screwed-up eyes 
and a slightly quizzical expression. The 
next moment he had turned and, picking 
up his equally shapeless umbrella and 
large shabby hat, went stumping down 
the street. 

He plodded through a variety of wide 
streets and squares till he came to a 
handsome old-fashioned house in the 
West End, where he asked the servant 
if he could see General Outram. After 
some little palaver he was shown into a 
study, fitted out less with books than 
with maps and globes, where the bald- 
headed, black-whiskered Anglo-Indian 
sat smoking a long thin black cigar and 
playing with pins on a chart. 

“T am sorry to intrude,” said the 
priest, “and all the more because I can't 
help the intrusion looking like interfer- 
ence. I want to speak to you about a 


knows 





“*l CAME TO ASK YOU IF YOU KNOW ANY MORE,” 
SAID FATHER BROWN 
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private matter, but only in the hope of 
keeping it private. Unfortunately, some 
people are likely to make it public. I 
think, General, that you know Sir John 
Cockspur.”’ 

The mass of black mustache and whis- 
ker served as a sort of mask for the lower 
half of the old General’s face; it was 
always hard to see whether he smiled; 
but his brown eyes had often a certain 
twinkle. 

“Everybody knows him, I suppose,” 
he said. “I don’t know him very well.” 

“Well, you know everybody knows 
whatever he knows,” said Father Brown, 
smiling, ““when he thinks it convenient 
to print it. And I understand from my 
friend Mr. Mallow, whom I think you 
also know, that Sir John is going to 
print some scorching anti-clerical articles 
founded on what he would call the Marne 
Mystery—* Monks Drive Marquis Mad,’ 
etc.” 

“If he is,” replied the General, “I 
don’t see why you should come to me 
about it. I ought to tell you [I'm a 
strong Protestant.” 

I'm very fond of strong Protestants,” 
said Father Brown. “I came to you 
because I was sure you would tell the 
truth. I hope it’s not uncharitable to 
feel less sure of Sir John Cockspur.”’ 

The brown eyes twinkled again but 
the General said nothing. 

“General,” said Father Brown, “ sup- 
pose Cockspur or his sort were going to 
make the world ring with tales against 
your country and your flag. Suppose 
he said your regiment ran away in battle 
or your Staff were in the pay of the 
enemy. Would you let anything stand 
between you and the facts that would 
refute him? Wouldn't you get on the 
track of the truth, at all costs to any- 
body? Well, I have a regiment and I 
belong to an army. It is being dis- 
credited by what I am certain is a ficti- 
tious story; but I don’t know the true 
story. Can you blame me for trying to 
find it out?” 

The soldier was still silent and the 
priest continued. 


“T have heard the story Mallow was 
told yesterday about Marne retiring wit |; 
a broken heart through the death of |)\, 
more than brother. I am sure there w.. 
more in it than that. I came to ask you 
if you know any more.” 

“No,” said the General shortly, * | 
cannot tell you any more.” 

“General,” said Father Brown with » 
broad grin, “you would have called me » 


- Jesuit if I had used that equivocation. 


The soldier laughed gruffly and then 
growled with much greater hostility. 

“Well, L won't tell you, then,” he said 
“What do you say to that?” 

“T only say,” said the priest mildly, 
“that in that case I shall have to tell 
you.” 

The brown eyes stared at him—but 
there was no twinkle in them now. He 
went on: 

“You compel me to state, less sympa 
thetically perhaps than you could, why 
it is obvious that there is more behind 
I am quite sure the Marquis has better 
cause for his brooding and secretiveness 
than merely the loss of an old friend. 
I doubt whether priests have anything 
to do with it. I don’t even know if he’s 
a convert or merely a man comforting 
his conscience with charities; but I’m 
sure he’s something more than a chief 
mourner. Since you insist, I will tell you 
one or two of the things that make me 
think so. 

First, it was stated that James Mair 
was engaged to be married, but somehow 
became unattached again after the death 
of Maurice Mair. Why should an hon- 
orable man break off his engagement 
merely because he was depressed by the 
death of a third party? He’s much more 
likely to have turned for consolation to 
it; but anyhow he was bound in decency 
to go through with it.” 

The General was biting his black mus- 
tache and his brown eyes had become 
very watchful and even anxious; but he 
did not answer. 

“A second point,” said Father Brown, 
frowning at the table—** James Mair was 
always asking his lady friend whether his 
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IT WAS PROBABLY 


THE LAST 


cousin Maurice was not very fascinating 
and whether women would not admire 
him. I don’t know if it occurred to the 
lady that there might be another mean- 
ing in that inquiry.” 

The General got to his feet and began 
to walk or stamp about the room. 

“Oh, damn it all,’ he said, but with- 
out any air of animosity. 

“The third point,” went on Father 
Brown, “is James Mair’s curious man- 
ner of mourning—destroying all ielics, 
veiling all portraits, and soon. It does 
sometimes happen, I admit; it might 
mean mere affectionate bereavement. 
But it might mean something else.” 

“Confound you,” said the other, “how 
long are you going on piling this up?” 

‘The fourth and fifth points are pretty 





DUEL FOUGHT IN ENGLAND” 


conclusive,” said the priest calmly, “‘ espe- 
cially if you take them together. The 
first is that Maurice Mair seems to have 
had no funeral in particular, considering 
he was a cadet of a great family. He 
must have been buried hurriedly, per- 
haps secretly. And the last point is that 
James Mair instantly disappeared to 
foreign parts—fled, in fact, to the ends 
of the earth. And so,” he went on, still 
in the same soft voice, “when you would 
blacken my religion to brighten the story 
of the pure and perfect affection of two 
brothers, it seems 

“Stop!” cried Outram in a tone like a 
pistol shot. “I must tell you more or 
you will fancy worse. Let me tell you 
one thing to start with—it was a fair 
fight.” 
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“Ah,” said Father Brown and seemed 
to exhale a huge breath. 

“It was a duel,” said the other. “It 
was probably the last duel fought in 
England, and it is long ago now.” 

“That's better,” said Father Brown. 
“Thank God, that’s a great deal better.” 

“Better than the ugly things you 
thought of, I suppose,”’ said the General 
gruffly. ‘* Well, it’s all very well for you 
to sneer at the pure and perfect affec- 
tion, but it was true for all that. James 
Mair really was devoted to his cousin, 
who'd grown up with him like a younger 
brother. Elder brothers and sisters do 
sometimes devote themselves to a child 
like that, especially when he’s a sort of 
infant phenomenon. But James Mair 
was the kind of simple character in whom 
even hate is, in a sense, unselfish. I 
mean that even when his tenderness 
turns to rage it is still objective, directed 
outwards to its object; he isn’t conscious 
of himself. Now poor Maurice Mair 
was just the opposite. He was far more 
friendly and popular; but his success 
had made him live in a house of mirrors. 
He was first in every sort of sport and 
art and accomplishment; he nearly 
always won and took his winning ami- 
ably. But if ever by any chance he lost, 
there was just a glimpse of something 
not so amiable; he was a little jealous. 
I needn't tell you the whole miserable 
story of how he was a little jealous of his 
cousin’s engagement; how he couldn't 
keep his restless vanity from interfering. 
It’s enough to say that one of the few 
things in which James Mair was admit- 
tedly ahead of him was marksmanship 
with a pistol; and with that the tragedy 
ended.” 

“You mean the tragedy began,” re- 
plied the priest, “the tragedy of the 
survivor. I thought he did not need 
any monkish vampires to make him 
miserable.” 

“To my mind he’s more miserable 
than he need be,” said the General. 
“After all, as I say, it was a ghastly 
tragedy but it was a fair fight. And Jim 
had great provocation.” 


“How do you know all this?” as! 
the priest. 

“TI know it because I saw it,” answer | 
Outram stolidly. “‘I was James Ma 
second and I saw Maurice Mair s! 
dead on the sands before my very eye- 

“T wish you would tell me more abo 
it,” said Father Brown reflective! 
“Who was Maurice Mair’s second?” 

“He had a more distinguished ba. 
ing,” replied the General grimly. “Huy 
Romaine was his second—the gr 
actor, you know. Maurice was mad 0) 
acting and had taken up Romaine (wl) 
was then a rising but still a strugglin 
man) and financed the fellow and lis 
ventures, in return for taking lessons 
from the professional in his own hobly 
of amateur acting. But Romaine was 
then, I suppose, practically depende:| 
on his rich friend, though he’s richer now 
than any aristocrat. So his serving «as 
second proves very little about what he 
thought of the quarrel. They fought in 
the English fashion, with only one sec- 
ond apiece; I wanted at least to have « 
surgeon but Maurice boisterously refused 
it, saying the fewer people who knew thie 
better, and at the worst we could imme- 
diately get help. ‘There’s a doctor in 
the village not half a mile away,’ he 
said; ‘I know him and he’s got the fast- 
est horse in the country. He could be 
brought here in no time; but there’s no 
need to bring him here till we know.’ 
Well, we all knew that Maurice ran most 
risk, as the pistol was not his weapon; so 
when he refused aid nobody liked to ask 
for it. The duel was fought on a flat 
stretch of sand on the east coast of Scot- 
land; and both the sight and sound of it 
were masked from the hamlets inland by 
a long rampart of sand hills patched with 
rank grass; probably part of the links, 
though in those days no Englishman had 
heard of golf. There was one deep 
crooked cranny in the sand hills through 
which we came out on the beach. I can 
see them now: first a wide strip of dead 
yellow, and beyond a narrower strip of 
dark red—a dark red that seemed already 
like the long shadow of a deed of blood. 
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The thing itself seemed to happen 
horrible speed, as if a whirlwind had 
ck the sand. With the very crack 
ound Maurice Mair seemed to spin 
a teetotum, and pitch upon his face 
ninepin. And queerly enough, 
le I'd been worrying about him up to 

t moment, the instant he was dead 
my pity was for the man who killed 
mn, as it is to this day and hour. I knew 
it with that the whole huge terrible 
pendulum of my friend’s lifelong love 
would swing back; and that whatever 
use others might find to pardon him, 
would never pardon himself for ever 
And so, somehow, the really 
the picture that burns in 


id ever. 

vid thing 
my memory so that I can’t forget it—is 
not that of the catastrophe, the smoke 

d the flash and the falling figure. That 
seemed to be all over, like the noise that 
wakes a man up. What I saw, what I 
shall always see, is poor Jim hurrying 
across towards his fallen friend and foe, 
his brown beard looking black against 
the ghastly pallor of his face with its high 
features cut out against the sea; and the 
frantic gesture with which he waved me 
to run for the surgeon in the hamlet 
hehind the sandhills. He had dropped 
his pistol as he ran; he had a glove in 
one hand and the loose and fluttering 
fingers of it seemed to elongate and 
emphasize his wild pantomime of point- 
ing or hailing for help. That is the pic- 
ture which really remains with me; and 
there is nothing else in that picture 
except the striped background of sands 
and sea, and the dark dead body lying 
still as a stone, and the dark figure of 
the dead man’s second standing grim 
and motionless against the horizon.” 

“Did Romaine stand motionless?” 
asked the priest. “I should have thought 
he would have run even quicker towards 
the corpse.” 

“Perhaps he did when I had left,” 
replied the General. “I took in that 
undying picture in an instant, and the 
next instant I had dived among the 
sand hills and was far out of sight of the 
others. Well, poor Maurice had made 
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a good choice in the matter of doctors; 
though the doctor came too late, he came 
quicker than I should have thought pos- 
sible. This village surgeon was a very 
remarkable man 
but extraordinarily strong in prompti- 
tude and presence of mind. I saw him 
but for a flash as he leaped on his horse 
and went thundering away to the scene 
of death, leaving me far behind. But in 
that flash I had so strong a sense of his 
personality that I wished to God he had 
really been called in before the duel 
began; for I believe on my soul he 


red-haired, irascible, 


would have prevented it somehow. As 
it was, he cleaned up the mess with mar- 
velous swiftness; long before I could 
trail back to the seashore on my two feet 
his impetuous practicality had managed 
everything; the corpse was temporarily 
buried in the sand hills and the unhappy 
homicide had been persuaded to do the 
only thing he could do—to flee for his 
life. He slipped along the coast till he 
came to a port and managed to get out 
of the country. You know the rest: 
poor Jim remained abroad for many 
years; lately, when the whole thing had 
been hushed up or forgotten, he returned 
to his dismal castle and automatically 
inherited the title. I have never seen 
him from that day to this, and yet I 
know what is written in red letters in the 
inmost darkness of his brain.” 

“T understand,” said Father Brown, 
“that some of you have made efforts to 
see him.” 

““My wife never relaxed her efforis,” 
said the General. “She refuses to zdmit 
that such a crime ought to cut a man off 
for ever; and I confess I am incl.ned to 
agree with her. Eighty years earlier it 
would have been thought quite normal; 
and really it was manslaughter rather 
than murder. My wife is a great friend 
of the unfortunate lady who was the 
occasion of the quarrel, and she has an 
idea that if Jim would consent to see 
Viola Grayson once again and receive 
her assurance that old quarrels are 
buried, it might restore his sanity. My 
wife is calling a sort of council of old 
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friends to-morrow, I believe. She is 
very energetic.” 

Father Brown was playing with the 
pins that lay beside the General's 
map; he seemed to listen rather absent- 
mindedly. He had the sort of mind that 
sees things in pictures; and the picture 
which had colored even the prosaic mind 
of the practical soldier took on tints yet 
more significant and sinister in the more 
mystical mind of the priest. He saw the 
dark-red desolation of sand, the very hue 
of Acaldama, and the dead man lying in 
a dark heap and the slayer stooping as 
he ran, gesticulating with a glove in de- 
mented remorse; and always his imagi- 
nation came back to the third thing that 
he could not yet fit into any human pic- 
ture—the second of the slain man stand- 
ing motionless and mysterious, like a 
dark statue on the edge of the sea. It 
might seem to some a detail; but for him 
it was that stiff figure that stood up like 
a standing note of interrogation. 

Why had not Romaine moved in- 
stantly? It was the natural thing for 
a second to do, in common humanity, 
let alone friendship. Even if there were 
some double-dealing or darker motive 
not yet understood, one would think it 
would be done for the sake of appear- 
ances. Anyhow, when the thing was all 
over it would be natural for the second 
to stir long before the other second had 
vanished beyond the sand hills. 

“Does this man Romaine move very 
slowly?” he asked. 

“It’s queer you should ask that,” an- 
swered Outram, with a sharp glance. 
“No, as a matter of fact he moves very 
quickly when he moves at all. But curi- 
ously enough, I was just thinking that 
only this afternoon I saw him stand 
exactly like that during the thunder- 
storm. He stood in that silver-clasped 
cape of his, with one hand on his hip, 
exactly and in every line as he stood on 
those bloody sands long ago. The light- 


ning blinded us all, but he did not blink. 
When it was dark again he was standing 
there still.” 

“TI suppose he isn’t standing there 
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now?” inquired Father Brown. “I mey. 
I suppose he moved sometime.” 

“No, he moved quite sharply when 
the thunder came,” replied the other. 
“He seemed to have been waiting for jt. 
for he told us the exact time of the inter- 
val . . . is anything the matter?” 

“T’ve pricked myself with one of your 
pins,” said Father Brown. “T hope | 
haven't damaged it.”” But his eyes hiad 
snapped and his mouth shut abrupt!, 

“Are you ill?” inquired the General, 
staring at him. 

“No,” answered the priest, “I’m only 
not quite so stoical as your friend 
Romaine. I can’t help blinking when 
I see light.” 

He turned to gather up his hat and 
umbrella, but when he had got to the 
door he seemed to remember something 
and turned back. Coming up close to 
Outram, he gazed up into his face with a 
rather helpless expression, as of a dying 
fish, and made a motion as if to hold him 
by the waistcoat. 

**General,”’ he almost whispered, “for 
God’s sake don’t let your wife and that 
other woman insist on seeing Marne 
again. Let sleeping dogs lie or you'll 
unleash all the hounds of hell.” 

The General was left alone with a 
look of bewilderment in his brown eyes 
as he sat down again to play with his 
pins. 


Even greater, however, was the be- 
wilderment which attended the 
cessive stages of the benevolent con- 
spiracy of the General’s wife, who had 
assembled her little group of sympa- 
thizers to storm the castle of the mis- 
anthrope. The first surprise she encoun- 
tered was the unexplained absence of one 
of the actors in the ancient tragedy. 
When they assembled by agreement at 
a quiet hotel quite near the castle there 
was no sign of Hugo Romaine, until «a 
belated telegram from a lawyer told 
them that the great actor had suddenly 
left the country. The second surprise, 
when they began the bombardment by 
sending up word to the castle with an 


suc- 














THE TALL LADY CAME FACE TO FA‘ 


urgent request for an interview, was the 
figure which came forth from those 
gloomy gates to receive the deputation 
in the name of the noble owner. It was 
no such figure as they would have con- 
ceived suitable to those somber avenues 
or those almost feudal formalities. It 
was not some stately steward or major- 








E WITH THE MARQUIS OF MARNE 


domo or even a dignified butler or tall 
and ornamental footman. The only 
figure that came out of the cavernous 
castle doorway was the short and shabby 
figure of Father Brown. 

“Look here,” he said in his simple, 
bothered fashion, “I told you you'd 
much better leave him alone. He knows 








we 
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what he’s doing and you'll only make 
everybody unhappy.” 

Lady Outram, who was accompanied 
by a tall and quietly dressed lady, still 
very handsome (presumably the original 
Miss Grayson), looked at the little priest 
with cold contempt. 

* Really, sir,” she said, “this is a very 
private occasion and I don’t understand 
what you have to do with it.” 

“Trust a priest to have to do with a 
private oceasion,”’ snarled Sir John Cock- 
spur. “Don’t you know they live behind 
the scenes like rats behind a wainscot, 
burrowing their way into everybody’s 
private rooms. See how he’s already in 
possession of poor Marne.” Sir John 
was slightly sulky, as his aristocratic 
friends had persuaded him to give up 
the great scoop of publicity in return for 
the privilege of being really inside a 
society secret. It never occurred to him 
to ask himself whether he was at all like 
a rat in a wainscot. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Father 
Brown with the impatience of anxiety. 
“T’ve talked it over with the Marquis 
and the only priest he’s ever had any- 
thing to do with; his clerical tastes have 
been much exaggerated. I tell you he 
knows what he’s about and I do implore 
you all to leave him alone.” 

“You mean to leave him to this living 
death of moping and going mad in a 
ruin,” cried Lady Outram in a voice 
that shook a little, ‘and all because he 
had the bad luck to shoot a man in a 
duel more than a quarter of a century 
ago; is that what you call Christian 
charity?” 

“Yes,” answered the priest stolidly, 
“that is what I call Christian charity.” 

“It’s about all the Christian charity 
you'll ever get out of these priests,” 
cried Cockspur bitterly. “*That’s their 
only idea of pardoning a poor fellow for 
a piece of folly—to wall him up alive and 
starve him to death with fasts and pen- 
ances and pictures of hell-fire. And all 
because a bullet went wrong.” 

‘Really, Father Brown,” said Gen- 
eral Outram, “do you honestly think he 





deservesthis? Isthat your Christianit 

“Surely the true Christianity,” plead. 
his wife more gently, “isthat which kn 
all and pardons all; the love that 
remember—and forget.” 

“Father Brown,” said young Ma! 
very earnestly, “I generally agree \ 
what you say; but I’m hanged if I | 
follow you here. A shot in a duel, { 
lowed instantly by remorse, is not s 
an awful offense.” 

“T admit,” said Father Brown du 
“that I take a more serious view of 
offense.” 

“God soften your hard heart,” sxi 
the strange lady, speaking for the fi: 
time. “I am going to speak to my 0 
friend.” 

Almost as if her voice had raised 
ghost in that great gray house, son 
thing stirred within and a figure stood 
in the dark doorway at the top of the 
great stone flight of steps. It was cla: 
in dead black, but there was somethin: 
wild about the blanched hair and son 
thing in the pale features that was lik: 
the wreck of a marble statue. 

Viola Grayson began calmly to moy: 
up the great flight of steps, and Outram 
muttered in his thick black mustache. 
“He won't cut her dead as he did my 
wife, I fancy.” 

Father Brown, who seemed in a col- 
lapse of resignation, looked up at him 
for a moment. 

“Poor Marne has enough on his con 
science,” he said, “let us acquit him of 
what we can. At least he never cut 
your wife.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

**He never knew her,” said Father 
Brown. 

As they spoke the tall lady proudly 
mounted the last step and came face to 
face with the Marquis of Marne. His 
lips moved but something happened 
before he could speak. 

A scream rang across the open space 
and went wailing away in echoes along 
those hollow walls. By the abruptness 
and agony with which it broke from the 
woman's lips it might have been a mere 

















THE CHIEF MOURNER OF MARNE 


But it was an articu- 
all heard it with 


rticulate cry. 
ted word; and they 
rrible distinctness. 

‘Maurice!” 

* What is it, dear?” cried Lady Outram 

d began to run up the steps, for the 

her woman was swaying as if she might 
| down the whole stone flight. Then 
e faced about and began to descend, 
| bowed and shrunken and shuddering. 
Oh, my God,” she was saying, “Oh, 
ny God. . . it isn’t Jim at all. . . it’s 
\laurice!” 

‘I think, Lady Outram,” said the 
riest gravely, “you had better go with 
vour friend.” 

{s they turned a voice fell on them 
like a stone from the top of the stone 
stair—a voice that might have come out 
of an open grave. It was hoarse and 
innatural, like the voices of men who 
ire left alone with wild birds on desert 
slands. It was the voice of the Mar- 
quis of Marne and it said “Stop!” 

“Father Brown,” he said, ‘before 
vour friends disperse I authorize you to 
tell them all [have told you. Whatever 
follows, I will hide from it no longer.” 

“You are right,” said the priest, “and 
it shall be counted to you.” 

“Yes,” said Father Brown quietly to 
the questioning company afterwards, 
“he has given me the right to speak; but 
I will not tell it as he told it, but as I 
found it out for myself. Well, I knew 
from the first that the blighting monkish 
influence was all nonsense out of novels. 
Our people might possibly, in certain 
cases, encourage a man to go regularly 
into a monastery but certainly not to 
hang about in a medieval castle. In the 
same way they certainly wouldn’t want 
him to dress up as a monk when he 
wasn'ta monk. But it struck me that he 
might himself want to wear a monk’s 
hood or even a mask. I had heard of 
him as a mourner and then as a mur- 
derer; but already I had hazy suspicions 
that his reason for hiding might not only 
be concerned with what he was, but 
with who he was. 

“Then came the General’s vivid de- 
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scription of the duel; and the most vivid 
thing in it to me was the figure of 
Mr. Romaine in the background; it was 
vivid because it was in the background. 
Why did the General leave behind him 
on the sand a dead man whose friend 
stood yards away from him like a stock 
or a stone? Then I heard something, a 
mere trifle, about a trick of habit that 
Romaine has of standing quite still when 
he is waiting for something to happen, as 
he waited for the thunder to follow the 
lightning. Well, that automatic trick in 
this case betrayed him. It betrayed 
everything. Hugo Romaine, on that old 
occasion also, was waiting for some- 
thing.” 

“But it was all over,” said the Gen- 
eral. “* What could he have been waiting 
for?” 

““He was waiting for the duel,” said 
Father Brown. 

“But [ tell you I saw the duel!” cried 
the General. 

“And I tell you you didn’t see the 
duel,” said the priest. 

“Are you mad?” demanded the other, 
“or why should you think I am blind?” 

“Because you were blinded that you 
might not see,”’ said the priest. ** Because 
you are a good man and God had mercy 
on your innocence, and he turned your 
face away from that unnatural strife. 
He set a wall of sand and silence between 
you and what really happened on that 
horrible red shore, abandoned to the 
raging spirits of Judas and of Cain.” 

“Tell us what happened!” gasped the 
lady impatiently. 

“*T will tell it as I found it,’ proceeded 
the priest. “The next thing I found was 
that Romaine the actor had been train- 
ing Maurice Mair in all the tricks of the 
trade of acting. I once had a friend who 
went in for acting. He gave me a very 
amusing account of how his first week’s 
training consisted entirely of falling 
down; of learning how to fall flat with- 
out a stagger, as if he were stone dead.” 

““God have mercy on us!” cried the 
General and gripped the arms of his 
chair as if to rise. 
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“Amen,” said Father Brown. “You 
told me how quickly it seemed to come; 
in fact, Maurice fell before the bullet 
flew and lay perfectly still, waiting. And 
his wicked friend and teacher stood also 
in the background, waiting.” 

“We are waiting,” said Cockspur, 
“and I feel as if LT couldn’t wait.” 

“James Mair, already broken with 
remorse, rushed across to the fallen man 
and bent over to lift him up. He had 
thrown away his pistol like an unclean 
thing; but Maurice’s pistol still lay 
under his hand and it was undischarged. 
Then as the elder man bent over the 
younger, the younger lifted himself on 
his left arm and shot the elder through 
the body. He knew he was not so good 
a shot; but there was no question of 
missing the heart at that distance.” 

The rest of the company had risen and 
stood staring down at the narrator with 
pale faces. “‘Are you sure of this?” 
asked Sir John at last, in a thick voice. 

“Tam sure of it,” said Father Brown, 
“and now I leave Maurice Mair, the pres- 
ent Marquis of Marne, to your Christian 
charity. You have told me something 
to-day about Christian charity. You 
seemed to me to give it almost too large 
a place; but how fortunate it is for poor 
sinners like this man that you err so 
much on the side of mercy, and are ready 
to be reconciled to all mankind.” 

“Damn it all!’ exploded the General, 
“If you think I’m going to be reconciled 
to a filthy viper like that, I tell you I 
wouldn’t say a word to save him from 
hell. I said I could pardon a regular 
decent duel, but of all the treacherous 
assassins 

“He ought to be lynched,” cried Cock- 
spur excitedly. “* He ought to burn alive 
like a nigger in the States. And if there 
is such a thing as burning for ever, he 
jolly well —” 

“IT wouldn’t touch him with a barge- 
pole myself,”’ said Mallow. 

“There is a limit to human charity,” 
said Lady Outram, trembling all over. 

“There is,” said Father Brown dryly, 
“and that is the real difference between 


human charity and Christian charit) 

You must forgive me if I was not alt: 
gether crushed by your contempt for n 

uncharitableness to-day, or by the le. 

tures you read me about pardon f. 

every sinner. For it seems to me thi 
you pardon only the sins that you don’! 
really think sinful. You forgive crim 
inals only when they commit what you 
don’t regard as crimes, but rather a. 
conventions. So you tolerate a conven 
tional duel, just as you tolerate a con 
ventional divorce. ‘ou forgive becaus: 
there isn’t anything to be forgiven.” 

But hang it all,” cried Mallow, * yo 
don’t expect us to be able to pardon ; 
vile thing like this.” 

“No,” said the priest. “But we hav: 
to be able to pardon it.” 

He stood up and looked at them. 

“We have to touch such men, not 
with a bargepole but with a benediction,” 
he said. ‘* We have to say the word that 
will save them from hell. We alone are 
left to deliver them from despair when 
your human charity deserts them. Go 
on your own primrose path, pardoning 
all your favorite vices and being gen- 
erous to your fashionable crimes. And 
leave us with the men who commit the 
mean and revolting and real crimes, 
mean as St. Peter when the cock crew 

and yet the dawn came.” 

“The dawn,” repeated Mallow doubt- 
fully. ““You mean hope—for him?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Let me 
ask you one question: You are great 
ladies and men of honor and secure of 
yourselves; you would never, you can 
tell yourselves, stoop to such squalid 
treason as that. But tell me this. If 
any of you had so stooped, which of you 
would have confessed to stooping? Which 
of you, years afterward when you were 
old and rich and safe, would have been 
driven either by conscience or confessor 
to tell such a story of yourself?” 

The others gathered their possessions 
together and drifted, by twos and threes, 
out of the room in silence. And Father 
Brown, also in silence, went back to the 
melancholy castle of Marne. 
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IN THE STAMP SHOP HE TURNED HIS POCKETS INSIDE OUT 


INNOCENT PARENTS ABROAD 


BY MANYA GORDON 


\ the details of our trip abroad began 


to work themselves out it stood 
progressively revealed that our son Her- 
bert was an Isolationist. 

Herbert is not what one would call 
particularly articulate. His views on any 
subject are developed at intervals of one 
statement of opinion to the fortnight. 
Still, there was no mistaking the general 
drift of his comment on the projected 
tour. When the deck-plan arrived from 
the shipping agents and the location of 
our staterooms was pointed out to Her- 
bert, he was immediately stirred to ask 
whether there would be tennis when we 
got to the other side. When we said 
that in all probability there would not 
be, he lost all interest in the deck-plan. 

Up to that spring Herbert’s attitude 
to the European problem was all that 
could be desired in a person of his age. 

Voi. CL.—No. 900.—45 


He was barely past sixteen and had long 
exhibited a lively interest in interna- 
tional sport. He was sufficiently proud 
of our own showing in the Olympic 
games and in the tennis and golf com- 
petitions without finding it necessary 
to slur the achievements of the foreign 
nations—in sport or out. Hence our 
surprise at his utter lack of enthusiasm 
about that European trip. He did not 
object in so many words to spending a 
summer abroad; but just that lack of 
response was disconcerting enough. His 
parents would have preferred that Her- 
bert, like Senator Johnson, should an- 
nounce his firm resolve to wash his hands 
of the Old World. They would then 
have been at least in the position to 
stage a formal debate on the subject. 
But when you have outlined to Herbert, 
in a few deft strokes, the advantages 
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of London Tower, the Louvre, and the 
Jungfrau, and Herbert responds, “I sup- 
pose there will be no swimming this sum- 
mer,”’ it is hard to prolong the discussion. 
And as the day of sailing approached 
there was no change in him. He sub- 
mitted to circumstances, but in his heart 
he was an Irreconcilable. 

It must be admitted that Herbert is 
good at his tennis and in the water, and 
that the four summer months he usually 
devotes, in part, to those two occupa- 
tions have been an excellent physical 
investment. He knows also how to rest. 
Herbert can stretch his six feet two 
inches on the grass and so remain for 
hours, though without the risk of being 
mistaken for something carved in mar- 
ble. If rather poor at imitating the song 
of the birds, he is nevertheless proud 
of his friendship with them. Without 
being in the least given to exhibiting his 
knowledge on the subject, he does reveal 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with trees 
and other growing things of the summer 
vacation. Not without a good deal of 
compunction had we decided to remove 
Herbert for a summer from his native 
out-of-doors to the picture galleries and 
railway compartments of the Continent. 

Such doubts were quelled in the usual 
way. We found a reason. The trip had 
been decided upon by the adults in the 
family for purposes of their own. But 
inasmuch as we found it impractical 
and, let me confess, too much of a wrench 

to leave Herbert and Jean behind, it 
was a comparatively simple matter, 
though a matter of time, to convince 
ourselves that the children would benefit 
greatly by European travel. And that 
was why, after having won ourselves 
over to the overwhelming advantages of 
the trip, it was disappointing to find 
Herbert so difficult to convince. 

We were to land in Hamburg. In the 
course of the outward voyage it seemed 
the obvious tactics to fire Herbert’s im- 
agination by occasional allusions to 
German history before the War. But 
whatever impression Prince Bismarck 
may have made on his contemporaries 


and on the fortunes of the Ninete: 
Century, the Iron Chancellor did 
succeed in imposing himself notices! 
on Herbert. We scored about the sx 
results with forecasts of Berlin and | 
Siegesallee. The only response toa rat}, 
impassioned recitation out of Baede| 
was an inquiry as to the chances fo; 
swim in the river Spree. There \. 
times when we wondered whether ||) 
boy had a soul. 

But if Europe apparently was dest ine: 
to mean very little in Herbert’s life, { |, 
prospect did fascinate Jean. She was «|| 
aflame. She was only eleven, but up 
her classes, and she had read up 
European history with a thoroughne- 
that was a credit to herself and |) 
teacher—though a constant source of 
occupation to her parents. It is difficult 
to keep up with a child to whom all the 
seven wives of Henry VIII are stil! 
vivid phenomenon. Jean's excelles| 
memory made any ventures into the 
historical field on our part  peculia: 
dangerous. Yet in spite of the risk, we 
talked a great deal to Jean about whit 
awaited her, and she responded. When 
shuffleboard had begun to pall on He: 
bert and he began to miss his friends 
back in town rather badly, it was Jean 
whom we could count upon for enthusi 
asm in our great adventure. Besides, 
she is not so hopelessly devoted to milk 
with her meals as her brother is, and 
when the supply began to run out toward 
the end of the voyage she managed to 
retain her cheerfulness. 

A half day of sightseeing in Hamburg 
failed to show any perceptible change in 
Herbert’s spirits, but we did not lose 
courage. The run from Hamburg to 
Berlin was one of high emotional tension 
for the elders in the party. It was reall) 
with Berlin that the chance would come 
to exhibit before our offspring our ac- 
quaintance with the language of thie 
country. At Berlin would begin the chil- 
dren’s introduction, under our guidance, 
to the main outlines of European civili- 
zation. Therefore, it was disconcerting 
to find upon our arrival at the hotel that 
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e precarious daily supply of fresh milk 
| failed altogether on this particular 
,and supper without cereal and milk 
; to Herbert inconceivable. That 

st night in Berlin he was more like 

liram Johnson than ever. 

Well, we reasoned, every pleasure in- 

olves some sacrifice. A glass or two of 

Ik is not too high a price for a view 

f the Raphaels in the Kaiser Friedrich 
\luseum or a day in the Tiergarten, 
iough the difficulty with the young, of 
ourse, is that they want both the Tier- 
irten and the milk. As for our more 
or less striking mastery of the German 
inguage, which was to impress the chil- 
dren and so infect them with our own 

terest in the German scene, it did not 
turn out that way at all. At the end of 
the first week Herbert and Jean were 
isking how soon we should be leaving 
for France. The reason? Simple enough. 
They did not like to be dependent upon 
us as the only medium of communi- 
cation with the people about them. 
Herbert was quite frank about it on our 
way back to the hotel one day from 
the Schloss and the Dom. “In Paris,” 


deca | 





he said, “it will be our turn to show off, 
because Jean and I speak French much 
better than either of you.”” He had evi- 
dently been brooding on the subject, 
since immediate occasion for his remark 
there was none. In the Schloss and 
Dom we, the elders, had had no need for 
anything but English. It may be that 
our observations on Berlin architecture, 
though stated in the New York vernacu- 
lar, were German to the children. But 
we did begin to realize that it would have 
to be France before the two of them 
could really be brought face to face 
with the facts about Europe. 
Nevertheless, both children had some 
high moments in Berlin. For Herbert 
the great event was undoubtedly the 
morning when he discovered a shop on 
Leipzigerstrasse where he could add 
to his stamp collection. From that 
moment, Unter den Linden—he found 
another shop there—took on glow and 
meaning, and even the language diffi- 
culty began to attenuate. Through his 
love for stamps Herbert acquired a very 
fair idea of the geography of Berlin and 
of the various divisions of the German 
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THEY TRAMPED THE RAVISHING COUNTRY IN RAIN AND SHINE 
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Reich. His mercantile transactions were 
conducted with his hands chiefly, with 
his tongue rarely. On one occasion Her- 
bert found himself in the stamp shop and 
his funds in another pocket in his room 
at the hotel. He rose to the emergency. 
He turned his pockets inside out and 
shook his head in a vigorous affirmative 
when he caught the word Gelt in the 
intelligent saleswoman’s outpour of 
German sympathy. She agreed to hold 
the stamps for him while he made a 
trip to the hotel. From then on his 
sense of dependence on us perceptibly 
weakened. 

Jean, too, had her triumphs. One 
evening, wher the two of them were 
alone in our notel rooms and bedtime 
came, the electric light had refused to 
turn on. For that matter we, the elders, 
never succeeded in completely fathom- 
ing the mystery of European electrical 
attachments. At any rate, Jean rose to 
the need and she looked up “light” in 
our little traveling dictionary, rang for 
the maid, informed her that the Licht 
nicht licht, and got herself understood. 
Thereafter Jean would behave on occa- 
sion as if there were still a few things in 
the tongue of Goethe she might brush 
up on, but not very many. 

Nevertheless, she was obviously tiring 
of Berlin. She preferred to spend hours 
over her diary, partly (we believed) as 
an escape from sightseeing. She showed 
little interest in Fra Angelico, or else 
was sharply critical of his Madonnas. 
Herbert's contribution to the debate on 
Angelico was a statement to the effect 
that he would give anything for a swim. 

Herbert’s yearning for a swim amidst 
the best in European art brought up 
sharply the question as to whether the 
children were getting from their travels 
all that they reasonably might or we had 
anticipated. We had been told of so 
many others of their age and approxi- 
mate station who had reveled in Europe. 
True, it was summer; and the two 
missed their holiday in the country. 
But all children who go abroad must 
miss the country. The weather in 


Berlin ranged from cool to cold, ye 
Herbert and Jean were not altoget}), 

happy. Their mood served to damyx 

our own ardor. Our confidence waver 

in the beneficial effects of Europes 

travel for the young. Could we reaso; 

ably expect Herbert and Jean to be ed) 

cated while being bored? Were thx 

bored? 

The case was unfolded one night, afte; 
the children had gone to bed, to a frien: 
of the family whom we had encountere«| 
that day not a hundred miles from the 
Adlon. She was young and modern and 
enlightened and understood the rights of 
children, among other rights. She said 
that it was exactly that: Herbert and 
Jean were bored. In fact, being nor- 
mal children, we must expect them to be 
bored with pretty nearly everything 
their parents enjoyed. She drove home 
to us the crime of imposing our own 
standards and tastes upon the young. 
Instead of expanding their horizon we 
were only dwarfing their individuality. 
What seemed to us a mood in Herbert 
and Jean was to this understanding 
friend only another instance of the pas- 
sive resistance which the young oppose 
to parental infringement upon their 
inalienable rights. At a_ stroke she 
destroyed our fortifications. Wasn't it 
out of personal convenience—that is to 
say, out of sheer egotism—that we had 
brought the children along? And as she 
saw us waver she pressed her attack in 
some such terms: 

“The young are at a disadvantage 
from the moment of their arrival in this 
world. The first slap of welcome which 
the child receives is from a full-grown 
doctor; and its cry of protest is accepted 
merely as a sign of life. Neither father, 
mother, or nurse is of its own age, size, 
or opinion. It becomes the babe of the 
family and thus exposed to the opinions 
and prejudices of the adult mind. That 
is the whole difficulty. People might 
disagree as to whether there is such a 
thing as a working class or a capitalist 
class, but there isn’t the slightest doubt 
that children are a class. And the young 
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CHESTNUTS FOR AN IMPROMPTU GAME OF MARBLES AT VERSAILLES 


are not only a class, but an extremely 
dependent class.” 

We failed to follow the long and subtle 
argument in all its windings, but one 
point did stick. We could not deny that 
the young began by being very young, 
and as such by being fairly helpless. 

This must have worked on our con- 
science the next day when we went 
down to Potsdam to look at Sans Souci. 
We were chary about venturing any 
opinion on the merits of Frederick the 
Great’s bungalow-palace, though we did 
find courage enough to say that we 
thought we liked Versailles more. In 
Voltaire’s room at Sans Souci one of us 
was, for a moment, strongly tempted to 
raise the question what the frescoed 
birds on the wall might have whispered 
in their day to the great Frenchman, 
but we thought of what our young friend 
of last night might have said, and were 
silent. 

Herbert and Jean emerged from their 
vassal state into the condition of free 
and independent citizens during our 
ten-days’ sub-holiday in the Thuringian 
Forest. In the mountains and among 
the fir trees they became completely 
indifferent to the barrier of language or 
to the strictly limited quantity of milk 
for breakfast and supper. The language 


of the Thuringian woods apparently did 
not differ from the language of the Adi- 
rondacks. After five weeks in German 
paved streets the two were here com- 
pletely at home. They tramped the rav- 
ishing country in rain and shine—it 
was as a matter of fact mostly rain, but 
that never mattered. They carried their 
luncheon with them in knapsacks, and 
they came home in the evening very 
tired and very happy. 

It occurred to us that the reason for 
their happiness was not simply that 
hills and woods are a better place for 
children than paved streets, even if the 
pavements are European and historic. 
Herbert and Jean breathed ever so 
more freely in the woods because here 
they were, in a very real sense, ever so 
much less dependent upon us, the elders. 
When it came to communication with 
the outside, the two of them were much 
more conversant than we were with the 
rhythm and intonations of the universal 
language of out-of-docrs. And more 
than that: the children knew ever so 
much better than we did how to live 
with Nature, because living with Nature 
means living in the Present. 


What is the quest of the “Europe” 
that we elders traverse but a search of 
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the Past, even if you call it history? 
Herbert and Jean simply were not in- 
terested in the Past. That had been the 
difficulty in Berlin. Sightseeing, if it 
really means anything, means something 
much more than looking. It means con- 
templation. And what a task that is to 
impose on children! Confronted with 
such a task they feel the prison walls of 
an adult world closing in on them, even 
if the keeper comes in the form of parent 
and guide. In the woods the young need 
no guides or interpreters. In the muse- 
ums they revert to their status of de- 
pendents and a class apart. 

I imagine it was the desire to assert 
the child’s independence from the very 
start that impelled the ingenious Mr. 
Shaw, in Back to Methuselah, to bring 
forth his children of the future full- 
grown out of the egg. But Shaw has not 
really solved the problem. He has not 
overcome the disadvantage of the new- 
born as against its elders, even if the 
baby -starts out as an eighteen-year- 
old baby. It comes into the world 
full-grown, but proportionately quite as 
much bewildered by its seniors as the 
present style in new infants. It can 
walk and it can talk, but it lacks the 
worldly wisdom and life-experience of 
those who came before it. And there 
you have the eternal circle from which 
there is no escape. So long as the young 
remain the young, their more experi- 
enced elders will persist in guiding them 
or imposing themselves on them. Great 
and constant is the effort needed to force 
the father and mother mind to think in 
terms of the child mind. It is especially 
difficult while traveling in Europe. 

Take all that has been said and writ- 
ten about the heightened conception of 
parental responsibility in the modern 
world: are we so sure than our intensified 
concern for the child is always that? 
By digging down into the unconscious 
or semi-conscious, may we not find that 
what we call the broader opportunities 
for childhood run back into freer oppor- 
tunities for parents? ‘Take Bernard 
Shaw’s full-grown baby again. Hasn’t 


Mr. Shaw as much as confessed t! 
he wants adult babies out of the « 
because society cannot afford to was 
time teaching its babies how to walk ay 
talk and eat; because society, in ot}, 
words, is ina hurry? And that, it seen 
to me, is a good deal of the pathos of t! 
child to-day. In a society that is co: 
tinually whipping up its pace there 
less and less room for the slow, that is | 
say the normal, development of the chil: 
It is a world of movies, airplanes, aut: 
mobiles, radio—in a word, speed. On! 
the child has remained old-fashioned atic 
seems destined so to remain, at leas! 
until Mr. Shaw’s genetic theories hay: 
been reduced to practical form and made 
marketable. Airplanes cross the cont) 
nent in twenty-four hours, but coli 
and teething run their ancient cours: 
Spiritual horizons widen for the adult, 
but measles still produce the same little 
red spots, and molars evoke the same rise 
in temperature. Infancy is hopeless, 
behind time. 

Or was Mr. Shaw’s full-sized bal) 
meant only to satirize this very impa 
tience in modern parents, this desire to 
speed up child development in order to 
remove a drag on parent development ° 
But I must leave Mr. Shaw here becaus: 
we are on our way to France. 

Paris, reinforced by the weather and 
the familiar language, made a hit with: 
the children; that is to say, externa! 
Paris. They reveled in the Place de |a 
Concorde and the Tuileries. The first 
visit to the Louvre they bore patient) 
enough, and there was even a second 
visit for the special purpose of the Mona 
Lisa and the Venus de Milo. Versailles, 
as far as the chateau is concerned, was 
a flat failure; and we could understand 
why. The children had been pleased 
with Sans Souci at Potsdam because tlic 
authorities had been wise enough to 
leave the place in very much the same 
condition, I suppose, that Frederick's 
housekeeper had kept it: and a palace 
with usable furniture in it is a habitation, 
and so of the Present. But the empty 
galleries at Versailles were of a museum 
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that is, of the Past. Herbert and 
Jean simply would not rise to the Hall 

Mirrors, even with the Peace Treaty 

ly three years old. One small table, 

en if a World War received its Finis 

it, made a very poor show in several 

res of parquet flooring and heavily gilt 

ipids. But the gardens of Versailles 
vill, I suppose, always live for Herbert 
ind Jean because of the chestnuts that 
iv thick under the trees. The chestnuts 
ade a very fair substitute for “immies”’ 
| an impromptu game of marbles. Yet 
t is a question whether the novelty of 
shooting marbles on the graveled walks 
mce trodden by Marie Antoinette was 
vorth bringing the children across the 
ocean for. 

Frankly speaking, European travel for 
the young is a movie which goes on too 
long and which needs the constant at- 
tendance of a grown-up to recite the 
titles. Always it was the adult filling 
up their horizon. Herbert and Jean 
would have enjoyed Europe ever so 
much more if they had had their own 
friends with them. They missed being 
with people of their own age. It was 
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THE LOUVRE AND THE ABBEY HAVE 


quite obvious, after a while, that they 
were lonely. The best proof was that 
they began to talk of school—actually 
counting the days till vacation was over! 
Or was it for them a vacation? What 
the young body and the young mind 
need after eight months’ strain at school 

even if it is the strain of extra-cur- 
ricular activities—is just plain vegeta- 
tion. But the young do not vegetate 
midst galleries and palaces. 


Our grandparents, like ourselves, had 
their adult interests. There was plenty 
of politics and feasting and gadding 
about country in those days, though, 
to be sure, much should be forgiven the 
ancestors because they refrained from 
describing their fun as “reactions” and 
“realizations.” If the grown-ups in the 
olden days stayed more in the house 
than we do, it is of no exceptional credit 
to them. The home then was ever so 
much more entertaining because it was 
more primitive. A home, which in sim- 
pler times meant a farmstead, was not 
made up exclusively of human beings. 
It included dogs, cattle, horses, fowl, and 





A PLACE FOR KITTENS AND PIGEONS 
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the songbirds. In other words, the early 
home had many of the joys of the circus 
and the zoo. 

And in that domestic circus, be it 
noted, the child played a leading part. 
He was the one indispensable member of 
the troupe; the most gifted and resource- 
ful, as far as giving pleasure was con- 
cerned, or creating suspense. The child 
was in turn and in rapid succession the 
clown, the comedian, and the tragic hero. 
By comparison, the emotional resources 
of the life outside the home were meager. 
The child was then the broadcasting 
station of the family hearth. About him 
centered a vast amount of adult interest 
which, in great measure, survives to-day. 
There are still countless millions of 
adults for whom the baby’s new tooth 
is a stimulus to conversation such as 
the crisis in the Near East can never 
evoke. 

To-day the outside world has grown 
ever so much more interesting than it 
ever has been, and the child in the home 
is subjected to a much more formidable 
competition. The modern mother who 
devotes to her children only half the 
time which her great-grandmother de- 
voted to her own children really makes 
a much larger sacrifice than her great- 
grandmother did: for there are so many 
more things in the outside world that 
the modern woman consents to do with- 
out when she stays at home. If, then, 
at times she compromises; if she finds 
a way to satisfy her yearning for the 
theater by discovering that the theater 


isn’t bad for fairly young children: 
she discovers that the trip to Europ: 
for which she has been longing, als, 
offers distinct educational advantage. 
for the Herberts and the Jeans, I fin 
it hard to blame her. 

And after all, it always turns out to 
be a matter of give and take on bot 
sides. Herbert was fascinated by t], 
Tower of London and the Beef Eate; 
Jean reveled in the Crown Jewels. | 
cared for none of these things, but 
pretended to be interested, even as t} 
children had made a brave try to be in 
terested in the Louvre. There was no 
pretense on any one’s part in respect to 
Westminster Abbey, and surely not on 
Jean’s part. She was delighted with the 
Coronation Chair and the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, and she spent! 
ten minutes of supreme felicity in fon 
dling the little black kitten she discovered 
between the iron railing just outside thie 
north portal of the Abbey. The black 
kitten outside of the Abbey and _ thie 
pigeons on the steps of St. Paul’s will 
blend, for Herbert and Jean, with the 
Poet’s Corner and the Louvre and the 
Rigi and the Thuringian Forest paths 
into an experience of Europe that may 
yet turn out to be more educational than 
our own. For, after all, the people who 
built the Louvre and the Abbey must 
have had a place in their lives for kit- 
tens and pigeons: and that would mean, 
perhaps, that Herbert and Jean had 
come closer to the historic Past than 
had their parents. 
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JASON 


A Story 


BY WALTER MILLIS 


HE village, even from the first, was 

immensely proud of him. He was, 
vou see, an authentic Edwards: a direct 
descendant of the remote old gentleman 
who had opened the town’s West India 
trade away back in colonial times, and 
a great grandson of the famous Jeremiah 
Edwards who had built the fine brick 
mansion to which he had given the name 
of China House. No one had lived in 
China House for many years. The Ed- 
wards family had vanished out of the 
village long ago, when two impossibly 
upright old sisters had died stiffly and 
simultaneously in the upper bedrooms, 
looking out through the enormous elms 
that shaded Water Street. The rest of 
the family was vaguely supposed to have 
gone West; but they had not sold the 
house. And then one day this grandson 
had abruptly and unexpectedly reap- 
peared there, with his silent wife, and 
set himself to the reclaiming of what 
everyone had thought to be an aban- 
doned inheritance. For the village it 
was a triumph and a vindication, and 
they were proud of him. 

But that was not why he had come 
back. China House stood just off the 
very end of Water Street, a narrow yard 
with great snowball bushes in front of 
it and a sweep of grass with lilacs and 
rhododendrons and a box-hedged garden 
in the rear, running down to the rocks 
and the harbor edge. There was a cer- 
tain quiet air about it—just a great 
block of softly weathered brick and ivy 
standing impassively behind its elm 
trees, and looking out across the sea 
that was to have brought its fortune, 
but did not. There was that gently 


alluring beauty in it that you find in so 
many of these New England seaside 
houses. But that is scarcely the sort of 
thing to attract a young man, especially 
a young man with a reputation of sorts, 
for whom people confidently predict a 
“future.” And that was the way people 
always spoke of Jason Edwards. The 
reputation clung to him, it is true, a little 
vaguely, and the village was somewhat 
uncertain about it, but they were quite 
sure that he was a genius. That fine, 
handsome young gravity of his made it 
almost self-evident. It was something 
financial, the village said. He had had 
a private wire installed, straight to Wall 
Street, and since he was never seen to 
do anything else, they supposed that he 
spent his time in manipulating things. 

But that was precisely Jason Edwards’ 
difficulty. He wasa young man, I think, 
who had been betrayed by 
I don’t mean in the obvious ways; 
it was something more subtle and more 
interesting than that. He had simply 
acquired a reputation which he felt him- 
self unable to live up to, and he had a 
peculiar kind of conscience which was 
enormously worried by it. He had sud- 
denly bobbed up, you see, from nowhere 
in particular, at the age of twenty-seven, 
with what seemed very much like a for- 
tune. That there was something a little 
mysterious about it only made it the 
more exciting; he looked the part, you 
know, and people who said that it was 
probably a fluke, added that he would 
bear watching, and privately asked him 
for tips. But Jason never gave them 
any. He was always a bit queer about 
the whole affair, until one day he had 


success, 
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suddenly picked up his wife and disap- 
peared—buried himself—in China 
House. And I really think it was a kind 
of flight. He was running, I believe, 
from what he felt to be a false position 
in the world. That may seem odd. But 
it must have been the case, for other- 
wise it is hard to understand why he 
should have acted as he did. 

He was really a young man in search 
of his own personality. Both the fortune 
and the reputation, you see, were acci- 
dental, and they merely left him hanging 
in the air. It was a fact that he had 
installed a private wire in China House, 
but he was not actually a financier and 
he never had anything to send over it. 
I suppose he had thought that by put- 
ting his life into the ancestral frame he 
could get some kind of perspective on 
it; but these problems that have to do 
with people and relationships are so 
damnably hard, and in that wide ex- 
panse of sea and green trees and yellow 
rock upon which China House -was 
founded I do not believe that he ever 
found the suggestion of an answer. You 
may not think much of Jason Edwards, 
and I don’t know that one can think 
much of him in the end. People don’t 
sit about worrying over their own inade- 
quacies unless there is a soft spot in 
them somewhere; but at least you must 
admit that his failures were those of his 
decencies rather than of his vices. 

Even to his wife he remained, I think, 
a decorative figure. How valuable that 
fact was to her was a question which 
only Helen could have answered, and 
she never did. She was a quiet, im- 
mobile girl, with something more than 
his own distinguished gravity, and per- 
haps something less than his strongly 
accented, almost pictorial impressive- 
ness; and she was not in the habit of 
either asking or answering questions. 
She merely seemed to survey the world 
through a pair of large and unchanging 
gray eyes, and no one ever knew what 
she was thinking. It was possibly her 
greatest weakness, or her greatest 
strength. I don’t know, and at any 


rate, I doubt that this story has y. 
much to do with Helen. 

But Jason Edwards was undenia| 
decorative; you could have seen it ¢ 
in his pose as he leaned against | 
bottom of the stair rail, in white flanne!s 
and a gray lounging coat, with a brig!) 
necktie making a spot of color int}. 
white shadowy hall. His wife, returniy, 
from a morning’s walk and surveying 
him in her silent way, must have sensed 
the delicate impressiveness of the pi: 
ture to which she had, in the one abruy)} 
action of her life, dedicated her existen«: 
But she said nothing about it. 

“You will want the car this after- 
noon, I suppose?” 

“The car?” he asked, and it occurred 
to him suddenly that it was a long time 
since he had been in love with Helen 

“T thought you were going up to New 
York this evening. You said that ther 
was a board meeting or something.” 

“No,” he said, evasively. “ Not worth 
while . . . Looks like rain.” 

There was a trace of an obscure 
disappointment in her eyes, and Jaso: 
felt it suddenly as a challenge to the 
aimlessness of this existence he had 
got himself into. ‘* New York,” he said, 
almost sullenly, “is a good place to stay 
away from.” 

They looked at each other for 
moment across the hall. She set down « 
basket of wild flowers she had collected 
and slowly pulled off a pair of working 
gloves. 

“Had a good walk?” 

“T enjoyed it. Lunch must be ready.” 

“Look here, Helen—” he began ab- 
ruptly, and then stopped. She could 
not possibly know how much he would 
have liked it if there had been a board 
meeting to go to. She could not know 
that he was in search of a personality 
anything that would make him fee! 
himself to be genuine, significant. After 
all, in Helen herself—if he could only 
explain it to her. But though they had 
been married hardly more than five 
years, they had nothing to say. 

“T mean,” he tried again, actually in 
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kind of desperation, “you aren’t- 
nu aren't bored here, are you, or any- 

ng like that? That is, I suppose it 

ist be rather dull sometimes.” 

‘Bored?”’ she repeated. “No, I'm 

t bored. I like it here.” 

‘I’m not sure that J like it here,” he 
irst out, and he tossed his hand to- 
vard the inclosing walls of the quiet 
“And I don’t suppose there’s 
nuch satisfaction for you in it... .” 

was characteristic of him to talk of 
s own problems as if they were hers. 
You've got to get satisfaction out of 
things, you know.” 

Helen considered her husband very 
gravely for a little while. If this were 
Helen's story it would be very important 
to know what passed in her mind. But 
t is not Helen’s story. And I suppose 
she thought that it was no good talking 
about things in this way. “Yes,” she 
said, and moved toward the dining room. 

Jason felt, a little wearily, that it was 
quite useless. He abandoned the at- 
tempt. Couldn’t get that sort of thing 
out anyway. And Helen, whom he had 
brought here and set down in this house 
of his ancestors, remained a flat mystery 
tohim. He thought of her only as a head 
which must have ideas in it, and large 
vray eyes that undoubtedly saw things. 
But what these might be was as un- 
imaginable what lies behind the 
He followed her in and sat down 
the smooth mahogany table, 
under the portrait of Jeremiah 
Kdwards which hung in its restrained 
gilt oval above the delicate white pan- 
cling of the fireplace. 

*T think,” said Helen, “the cream is a 
little soured.” 

In the afternoon there was an in- 
creasing sultriness. Jason Edwards sat 
in the small room that his great grand- 
father had used as an office, staring 
angrily at the telephone which repre- 
sented his end of the private wire. It 
did not help much. Outside, the day 
seemed to be working itself up for an 
outburst of fury; inside, the Man was 
probably doing very much the same 
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thing. A thunder squall was plainly in 
the air, and he caught sight through the 
window of a schooner bearing up around 
the point as if to make the harbor. She 
came along easily and = gracefully in 
the dying air, put her helm down, and 
went about—a handsome black schooner 
yacht, with what seemed to be a group 
of people, brightly dressed, in her cock- 
pit. He could see them as the sails 
snapped over together, a splash of color 
and vivacity, still bright in the distant 
sunlight under the darkening sky. 

He sprang up abruptly, and as he did so 
the summer lightning flashed and the 
first thunderclap ran around the low 
hills behind the town. 

The rain streamed awhile on the 
windows, beat through the lilac bushes, 
and ran bubbling in the paths of the 
neat garden which Helen appeared to 
keep up more matter of course 
than of affection. The schooner rounded 
to with a great flutter of wet sails, 
let go her anchor, and came to rest. 
She seemed to have got pretty far over 
from the usual anchorage, which was 
across by the yacht club, and she 
in not far from the little beach 


as a 


swung 
at the 


bottom of the garden—though Jason 
did not pay much attention to it. 
Then the rain stopped, the sky 


cleared partially, and the latesun dropped 
level under the clouds. Things stood 
out across the water with a peculiar 
fresh clarity and sharpness—brilliantly 
colored under a_ gray background. 
Sounds were distinct over the level 
distances. The yacht’s people had 
come out again into the cockpit where 
they seemed to be having some sort of 
party. There was great animation, and 
a faint little squeal from one of the 
girls. ... From the somber fastness 
of China House, Jason and Helen 
Edwards each looked out—through 
quite different windows—upon a bright 
wet world and a_ ragged horizon. 
Somehow one can see them there with 
an extraordinary vividness—two figures 
in a setting at the remote end of a long 
tunnel of old elms. .. . 
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Jason Edwards sat up quite late that 
night, reading with determination. It 
was close again, and at midnight a faint 
odor of the box could penetrate through 
the deep shadows beyond the reading 
lamp and fill the house with the trace 
of a subtle restlessness. He threw 
down the book and wandered through 
the rooms where his great grandfather 
had stalked with all the resolute pur- 
posefulness of a simpler generation. In 
the dining room the great dark pool of 
the mahogany table seemed to catch and 
hold a single elusive gleam from a light 
that must have gone out years ago. ... 
It was lying there, quite dead now... . 
He stepped into the hot dankness of the 
garden, where the clouds reached far 
out overhead until on the horizon a 
single star just broke through their 
under edge. Jason stood in his garden 
and looked at the star, and the star 
looked back silently at Jason; and that, 
if you understand what I mean, just 
seemed to be all that there was to it— 
to anything at all, anywhere. So it 
seemed; but as it happened, Jason was 
wrong. For at that moment he heard 
something which sounded very much 
like a shout. 

Unmistakably a girl was calling from 
somewhere. It seemed near at hand, 
but after the hail was repeated twice it 
ceased altogether. It was startling and 
rather weird, coming abruptly at a man 
out of the midnight darkness and then 
vanishing into silence again. The mere 
memory of the voice hung in the air, 
while other little noises murmured all 
around him and a tiny surf rustled 
periodically on the beach below the 
garden. It was just a call, echoing 
sharply in his mind; not in the least 
that of a person in distress, but with a 
certain urgency in it. He tried to re- 
construct the direction from which it 
had seemed to come, and he thought 
that it had sounded from somewhere 
below him in the garden. But he got all 
the way down to the low cliff just above 
the beach and found no one. It was 
very dark down there, and he listened, 


and heard only the water rolling a 
pebbles idly up and down. 

“Hi there!” he said into the bea: 
not very loudly. 

“Hello,” said the voice. It almos; 
startled him, it was so close. 

He dropped over the edge. A sme 
boat, a dinghy or something of the sort 
appeared to have been run up on tly 
pebbles, and he just made out that the 
girl was sitting on the bow. He went 
up quite near to her, but even so he 
could see no more than that it was a 
slight figure balanced on the end of the 
dinghy. Whoever it might be, it said 
nothing; and Jason merely stood there, 
not knowing exactly how to begin, until 
he felt that the ripples were washing 
about his shoes. It was impossible to 
stand with one’s feet in the water, 
staring at a shadow. 

“Is there,” he said, though it did not 
sound quite the right thing, “is there 
anything you want?” 

He could just distinguish the blur of 
her face; it seemed to lift suddenly and 
he knew that she must be looking at 
him, but she did not answer. It gave 
him a very odd sensation—and he 
found himself thinking foolishly of those 
tales of strange things that are cast 
up by the sea. He stepped back a 
little. 

“IT thought you called,” he said. “I 
don’t want to butt in.” 

“I did call,” said the shadow finally, 
though it seemed to hesitate a little. 
“I—I wanted a light.” 

In some way it seemed even more 
extraordinary than it sounded. He said 
that he would get a lantern. 

“No. Cigarette.” 

He must have felt simply that there 
was an inherent impossibility in the 
idea that a girl should arrive alone by 
midnight on his beach, demanding a 
light for a cigarette. And it was rather 
remarkable. He began going through 
his pockets in a mechanical fashion. 
And then this shadow spoke again. 

“Don’t you know me, Jason?” was 
what it said. 
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JASON 


He stopped in a profound astonish- 
nent. “Know you?” 

* You'd forgotten all about me, hadn't 

uu?” said the girl, lightly. “But I'd 
recognize your voice anywhere, Jason.” 

“Then it’s Barbara?” 

“Ves, it’s Barbara all right.” 

He found the match, struck it, and 
held it up between them. In the dead 
air the small flame burned steadily up- 
ward from the stick, and across it Ed- 
wards looked into a face that suddenly 
le remembered very well. It was not 
precisely a thin face but an incredibly 
slight one, very white in the darkness 
except for a touch of rouge on either 
cheek, and with an air—save for the 
two steady hazel eyes—of an impossible 
fragility or unreality, as if by blowing 
out the match one would have blown 
it out, too—back across the water. But 
the eyes would have remained. Ab- 
ruptly she bent forward and lighted the 
cigarette she had been holding in her 
hand, while Jason watched the match- 
light fall across her small forehead and 
her straying, straw-colored hair—pre- 
cisely as he had done innumerable times 
before, in what seemed to him a very 
remote past. 

Then she straightened up. Suddenly 
he became aware that just beyond her 
shoulder the light was reflected in 
another pair of eyes, staring stupidly 
at him, as it were, out of the sea. He 
started violently. It was incredibly, 
impossibly weird—it is hard to tell just 
how weird it seemed to him. The girl 
turned. “Go to sleep, Billy,” she said 
shortly; the eyes vanished behind her 
and the match went out. In the sudden 
disappearance of the light he was left 
gazing blankly at nothing—nothing but 
a smudge on the darkness. It was 
exactly as if the whole thing had flashed 
upon him like a sudden picture of 
memory and then had simply been 
wiped out—obliterated—leaving him 
standing by himself on an empty beach. 

But it was not that. In the middle 
of the smudge the end of the cigarette 
glowed calmly, its thin odor was in the 
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air, and he realized that a slight knock- 
ing sound resulted from the fact that 
she was swinging her heels against the 
side of the boat. “Eh,” she said finally, 
“this isn’t any chair,” and = she 
seemed to jump to her feet on the sand. 

* But see here.”’ 
to recover. 


easy 


Jason was beginning 
“What's all this anyway? 
Where on earth did you come from? 
What's it all about?” 

“Wish I knew.” It was the same 
light, inconsequential voice he could now 
recall so clearly, but it seemed faintly 


tired. “And I didn’t come from any- 
where on earth. Off that yacht out 
there. But fancy finding you here, 


child. Just faney that!” 

“Who's this with you? 
matter with him?” 

“Tight, I said Barbara. 
“He generally is, you know. It 
rather a wild party.” Jason moved 
toward the boat. “Oh, leave him 
alone. He’s only my husband.” . 

Somewhere in the remote darkness be- 
yond the beach a high, thin little voice 
was speaking with a faraway distinct- 
“But I just saw a light over 
there,” it was saying. “She yelled 
twice. Hurry up, you must go and see.”” 
A man replied, and then there was the 
sound of oars being tumbled into a boat, 
and some more talking, and presently 
the regular splash and grunt of someone 
rowing. Then it stopped and the man 
called loudly. 

“They're coming after 
Barbara almost in a whisper. 

“Well, that’s what you wanted, isn’t 
it? You'd better answer him.” 

Instead of doing so the girl suddenly 
dropped her cigarette and stepped on it. 
The man hailed again and then called 
back to the yacht to know where the 
light had been, and several people began 
shouting and talking in a foolish 
confusion. 

“Billy said he wanted to go fishing,” 
she remarked irrelevantly. “Said he 
wanted to take me to catch sea horses. 
Fancy that!’’ The tone was purely re- 
flective. “I guess I'd had some drinks 


What’s the 


suppose,” 


was 


ness. 


me,” said 
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myself. But anyway, he was too tight 
to row, and when he went to sleep in the 
bottom of the boat I just paddled in 
here. And here you are. Of all the 
people in the world. . . . Idon’t know,” 
she said—and through the impenetrable 
darkness Jason realized that she was 
smiling at him in a way that he too 
could remember—*‘that I want to go 
back.” 

Jason found nothing to reply. And I 
scarcely know what a man could reply 
to an announcement like that. He had 
difficulty in adjusting himself. It was 
like being abruptly plunged into the 
midst of a wild and shocking improb- 
ability. 

“By the way, you are real, aren't 
you?” said the girl. She moved toward 
him; he put out his hand mechanically 
and hers suddenly closed upon it. The 
vivid contact—the touch of those slender 
and delicate fingers resting lightly over 
his wrist—was surprising and disquiet- 
ing. I believe he was for the first time 
actually conscious that the girl he had 
once known so well was in fact standing 
on the dark sands in front of him, risen 
astoundingly out of the sea. . . . Some- 
thing had to be done. . “Yes,” she 
was saying, “you seem to be quite solid. 
You always were solid, anyway, weren't 
you, Jason? Good lord, I think I’m 
tired.”’ She slipped her arm through his 
and rested lightly against him. So there 
they were. There was something almost 
funny in it, if you stop to think. 

But Jason was simply shocked—pro- 
foundly and inexpressibly shocked. ‘I 
really believe,” the girl was whispering 
again with a kind of bright eagerness, 
“Tl just run away. Why not?” The 
oarsman was in close to the shore now, 
but he appeared to have dropped some 
distance down with the tide. ‘‘ They're 
all just a lot of drunks’—the tone 
changed a little—“‘and you get awfully 
tired of that sort of thing after a while, 
you know. There’s nothing in it. And 
I want to talk to you, child.” With an 
utter inconsequentiality she began to 
hum, very softly, a popular tune—but 


it had been popular about six y 
before. 

It was really the outrageousness of { 
contrast that affected him more t), 
anything else. She was so precisely 
he had known her, so slight a creatur 
with that light irresponsibility and 
most childlike recklessness—and_ y«' 
here she was, thrown away irretrievalh)|: 
among a crowd of no-accounts. = 
Jason saw it. The picture she gave hin 
was brief but it was complete. She was 
too good to be mucking up her life like 
this. It was what he felt at the mo 
ment. “‘There’s nothing in it.” There 
was not—it was as if she were looking 
back to him out of an utter desolation. 
Things ought not to happen that way 

But never for a moment did it seem 
to overcome her. The yacht’s boat was 
returning along the shore, the beat of 
the oars drawing very close. ‘‘Quick!” 
she whispered suddenly, and crossed over 
to the dinghy. 

He had actually begun to help her be- 
fore the point of the idea dawned on him. 
If it had dawned on him sooner he mighit 
not have helped. The dinghy, since the 
tide had dropped a little, was caught fast 
on the pebbles and he found himself 
struggling silently, almost desperately, 
together with her in an effort to push it 
off. He heard her breathing hard, close 
to him, their heads touching across the 
bow of the boat; and they worked there 
like two conspirators over a corpse—the 
indistinct bulk on the bottom boards 
might just as well have been a corpse 
while the other boat was drawing in. 
Then the dinghy slipped free; he gave it 
a shove, and it vanished into the dark 
waters. Gone. The two of them stood 
together in water up to their ankles; and 
beyond in the harbor the lights of the 
yacht showed as if across an impassable 
gulf. 

* Funny,” she whispered, with her head 
against his shoulder, ‘just as if you were 


clear of the whole business. . . . Take 
me home with you, Jason,”’ she said 
abruptly. 


He was almost too surprised to answer. 
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“But I can’t do that, you know,” he 
gasped finally. ‘* What'd I say, and all?” 

“Say anything. Say you rescued me 
from drowning. But do, Jason’’—and 
she played lightly on the intonation of 
his name in a funny little way she had 
once used—*‘where else should I go?” 

* But you haven't been drowning,” he 
said stupidly. 

“Haven't I? . . . Then I will!” 

There was not the slightest hesitation. 
Before he could stop her she shook loose 
from him, slipped into the water, and 
managed to get herself thoroughly wetted 
from head to foot. 

“Now,” she said, “take me home and 
put me to bed.” 

It was irreparable. 

From the harbor, as they climbed up 
the bank, a great noise of bumping and 
shouting arose on the night. The oars- 
man had apparently collided with the 
dinghy, containing as it did its alarming 
cargo. Then he seemed to be going away 
for assistance. The sounds all faded -out 
behind them. And Jason and this curious 
girl went up into China House, and he 
switched on the lights, and she slumped 
dripping into the chair across the great 
mahogany table, directly beneath the 
portrait of Jeremiah Edwards in its re- 
strained oval. <A delicately pretty, frag- 
ile, irresponsible creature, staring at him 
through hazel eyes that seemed at once 
tired and rather mischievous. 

Helen was standing framed against the 
darkness of the hall in the white colonial 
doorway. “This is—this is Miss Lans- 
downe,” said Jason, “off the yacht. She 
capsized her boat; almost drowned. I 
pulled her out. We can fix her up, 
can’t we?” 

Helen did not advance. “I'll get some 
things,” she said evenly. “You had 
better stay here until I make a bed.” 
The doorway was empty. 

And so he had introduced her into that 
carefully constructed environment of his. 
He could scarcely have known what he 
had done; I am very sure that Barbara 
did not. They simply gazed at each 
other over the mahogany for a long time. 


It was rather like picking up a fine wat. 
which had been lost and shaking it to se: 
if it would run—to find out what ha 
happened to it in the meantime. Aft; 
all these years! Jason understood very 
well what had happened to her—t}, 
whole thing had sprung upon him, as jt 
were, so violently—and he felt that kind 
of disturbed anger which is really on|; 
what any decent man feels when he secs 
something which has fineness and cour- 
age in it running to waste. He knew 
what sort of life those people on the 
yacht represented. And he felt, idea! 
istically, that she had drifted into it in an 
effort merely to make something out of 
living. It was the way, he remembered 
it, that she took everything. A foolis! 
and irresponsible girl, who yet met things 
as they came. In the back of his head 
there formed an idea which would have 
been absurd anyway but which was also 
dangerous. He ought in some way to 
rescue her from this business. 

“This is an awfully nervy thing for 
you to do, Barbara,” he said. 

“Ts it?) But why not?” It was her 
philosophy of life. And Jason, whose 
difficulty was that he had no philosophy 
of life, admired her tremendously for it. 
Jason could not do things that way. 

She looked up at him. If you ask me 
what she saw, you are asking a difficult 
question; but I suppose she saw that 
handsome and_ steady young face, 
clothed in its vaguely insistent repu- 
tation for brilliance and success, and 
buried in the deep solemnity of China 
House at the end—so it must have 
appeared to Barbara—of nowhere. 

“You are too good for this sort of 
thing, Barbara,” he said; and you 
must understand that at this moment 
his emotion was a genuinely decent one. 
“Why did you go in for it? You're 
simply chucking yourself away.” 

Barbara looked into the vacant door- 
way. “And you—?” she asked. 

They were only two words but, as you 
can see, they profoundly altered the 
relationship. Jason Edwards was a 
young man who was completely and 
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exhaustingly dissatisfied with himself; 
y simply set him on fire, coming so 
bruptly in that weird way out of the 
ht, and he broke down in a sudden 
rrent of memories and dissatisfactions 
ud absurd desires. That subtle little 
juestion, flung lightly into this rather 
irposeless existence of his, had all at 
once given him something to bite on. 
Well—he bit. 

There was a challenge in it. He did 
not sleep much during what was left 
{thenight. Breakfast, with these three 
people sitting together there and the 
cool green light filtering in through the 
trees and playing freshly over the coffee 
cups, must have been a rather curious 
meal. Afterward Helen went out; and 
le took the girl into the garden that 
sloped to the sea, where the lilac bushes 
were already drawing their shadows 
close under them on the,lawn—to fight 
it out with her. 

“What did you mean?” he demanded. 
“What did you mean by telling me 
that I was throwing myself away too?” 

“Did I say that?” asked Barbara, 
who quite possibly may not have meant 
anything at all. 

“Didn't you?” He had to pin down 
this elusive girl who had _ so silently 
materialized in the silent shadows of 
China House. 

“Maybe so,” said Barbara. “I don’t 
suppose I meant anything. I generally 
don’t, you know.” 

“No, you never did.”” He walked up 
and down a little by himself. “I used 
to swear at you for it, too. But that’s 
just it. You ought to, you know. You 
ought to be getting somewhere. Not 
just trifling around—" 

“I don’t care for it,” said the girl. 
“But what would you have? You 
you never got me out of it, Jason.” 

“No,” he said. 

They sat down on the grass and he 
offered her a cigarette. Between two 
trees they could just see the yacht 
swinging to her moorings. There was 
no one about on deck and one of her 
boats was away. 
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“Looking for you,” he said. 

She slipped her arm through his— 
quite naturally, merely an offhand, 
unconscious gesture. “Let them look,” 
was what she said. “I don’t in the 
least want to go back. . . . If you had 
married me I shouldn’t have had to, 
Jason.” 

“No,” he said, “but it’s too late 
now.” 

“Yes, quite too late.” The sun laid 
down its bright and heavy carpet across 
the old lawn, and that careless but 
courageous child sat there looking 
rather oddly through her hazel eyes 
into the stupidities of existence. “ But 
what else was I to do?” she said. “I’m 
a silly creature, I suppose, and you've 
got to get some fun in life.”’ 

It affected him deeply—the more so, 
I think, because what for a long time he 
had really been waiting for was to find 
something that would affect him. He 
discovered himself all at once in a state 
of nervous excitement. 

“At least, Barbara,” he said, “you 
have the courage of your convictions.” 

She turned upon him = queerly in 
genuine surprise. “What a funny boy 
you are, Jason!” 

“See here, Barbara,” cried this ab- 
surd man suddenly, “you won’t under- 
stand a bit of this. I don’t know that 
I understand it myself. But a person 
has got to be something, you know 
something or other. You are, damn it, 
in your own way. [I’m not. What 
would you say? Brilliant young man, 
all that sort of thing, great success you 
know, quite a genius, looked up to by 
the townspeople—and just nothing in 
it. Can’t goon. Nothing todo. Don't 
you see?” 

She did not see, but she was struck 
by the suppressed force of this abrupt 
outburst. She looked quickly at him 
with something, I fancy, of a mixed 
emotion. 

“Listen,” he said. *‘ TI] tell you some- 
thing I have never told anyone else. 
You know that fortune of mine. Very 
nice and all that. But pure luck. There 
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was a man came into my office one day 
and put me up to a deal. Only knew 
him slightly; he was a good deal of 
a scoundrel. There was nothing dis- 
honest about this—that is, nothing 
really illegal, I mean—but it was war 
contracts and he wanted my name be- 
cause he needed a little respectability. 
One of these people with more brains 
than reputation, you know. Well, they 
got away with it even better than they 
expected, and they passed on my share, 
and a couple of lucky breaks, and I came 
out with an independent income and 
a lot of credit among the people who 
didn’t know the details.” 

It was the degradation he had been 
running from, though even now he 
would not quite admit it. He was like 
that. But though she did not under- 
stand what he was saying, perhaps she 
understood him. “What a funny boy 
you are, Jason,’ she repeated slowly. 

“T mean,” he went on, “there’s 
nothing left. I’m not a financial wizard, 
though I seem to look like one. I 
couldn't play the street fifteen minutes 
without dropping every cent I own. I 
fool myself into thinking I’m pretty hot 
stuff; but it doesn’t work. Only you— 
you are hot stuff.” And he really be- 
lieved it. “You don’t know what your 
game is but you're not afraid to play it.” 

For reply she squeezed his hand, which 
may mean anything, and they simply 
sat there looking into their two problems 
which were so very different. 

“Only you need somebody to look 
after you,” he said. 

“And vou—?” she asked, and this 
time she presently answered her own 
question. It was Helen’s difficulty, if 
you remember, that she never answered 
questions. “You need somebody to ap- 
preciate you, child. Fancy your moping 
yourself away up here like that!” 

It was of course precisely the weak 
fiber in the man that could respond to 
this note she touched. But perhaps one 
can forgive him. It was all rather like 
a sudden blazing revelation. Under the 
light pressure of her hand the future 


seemed all at once to open out i; 
shining, throbbing magnificence; in | 
partnership of mutual assistance 
seemed to him that he could escape | 
degrading falsity of his position and fj 
something of vitality and significa 
in life. That war contract, you see, | 
represented to him an insistent «4 
colossal moral failure—all the more 
because everyone else regarded it as | 
great success—and he was in a despera| 
effort to retrieve it. The ethics ms 


seem a bit odd when you consider 


Helen’s position, but I imagine that th 
were not unique. After all, it was a |) 
summer and [ believe people do thing 
like that in hot summers. 

“We could have made it go very we! 
Jason,” the girl was saying softly.“ Bu 
it’s too late now.” 

“Ts it too late?” he asked with 
sudden fierceness. 

And then he was stopped dead whe 
he realized what he had done. 

She had not answered him in thi 
affirmative but was merely looking a| 
him oddly out of two large, acquisitive 
eyes. 

They were interrupted. A maid said 
that a man wished to speak to him, and 
he grasped almost convulsively at the 
diversion. 

But when he came back in a few 
moments he did not seem less excited 

“Well?” 

“It was the sailing master from the 
yacht. Wanted to know if we had seen 
anything of you.” 

“Well—” She trailed the word 
peculiarly. 

“T told him,” ‘said Jason, “that we 
had not. He went away.” 

She laid her hand in his, and the sun 
was very hot about the lilac bushes and 
a bee buzzed in the air. 


So Jason embarked upon his adven- 
ture. It was just that touch of weakness 
in him, but it was the very weakness he 
was trying to escape. Odd, isn’t it? 
She stayed there again that night, 
and by next day the two imbeciles had 
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inged that they would run away 
ether. He planned the whole thing 
the same breathless excitement—the 
ht still in the harbor meant that any- 
ng they did had to be done in a hurry 
and the wildest part of it all was that 
never once thought of Helen. 
The girl was to take the train and he 
as to take time to make arrangements, 
though he could scarcely have had any 
clear idea of the arrangements he was 
jing to make, and follow her. He went 
down to the station and put her on 
hoard. 
“You'll come this time, Jason?” 
iid, looking up at him, perhaps a little 
doubtfully, with those irresponsible hazel 
eves of hers. It was the expression, he 
thought, that he had seen in them when 
that other had looked over her shoulder 
out of the darkness. 
“Au revoir,” he said, taking hold of 
her hand. And as he did so he was 
actually conscious of nothing save a 


she 


great sense of release, and power. It 
was like holding his whole future. “T’ll 
come, right enough.” 

And I think he really would have; 
but as it happened it turned out rather 
differently. Even on his way back, 
when he saw the familiar bulk of China 
House down the long avenue of elms, 
he must have been seized with a faint 
misgiving. It was a trifle changed when 
she was not there, and Jason was hardly 
the man to go about spreading mag- 
nificent destructions. He must have 
felt how suddenly those walls would 
collapse upon him. The matter had its 
difficulties. And when at last he came 
up through the screen door into the hall, 
he found that someone was waiting for 
him. 

A slightly florid individual, not well 
preserved, in white flannels. It was the 
man to whom he owed his fortune. 

The thing was brutally unexpected. 
It rather knocked him, right there; that 
affair seemed to pursue him with an al- 
most intentional malice. But the first 
words that the visitor said were, “* Well, 
Jason, where is she?” 


He had to repeat the question before 
Edwards replied. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Oh, come off,” said the other pleas- 
antly, “don’t pull that stuff on me. 
Barbara, of course.” 


“Barbara?” said Jason, rather stu- 
pidly. “What do you know about 
Barbara?” 

“Nothing much,” said the other. 


“One doesn’t, of course—but I’m her hus- 
band. Not that it signifies particularly.” 
Well, that was that. At any rate he 
had the whole thing in a rush, and he 
had to meet his problem all at once. 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“Oh, tie it. I was boiled, of curse, 
so I can’t say just what happened the 
other night, but charming young ladies 
simply don’t disappear into smoke, and 
as we must have come ashore near your 
place and you're the only soul in the 
neighborhood who sounds like a mutual 
friend, it doesn’t take much sleuthing to 
find the trail.” 

I suppose it was his egoism that was 
touched at first. It almost made him 
shudder. That this sort of thing should 
have a claim on her—should be what 
she had devoted herself to—gave him a 
kind of revulsion. He ought to have 
expected it, of course. If you start to 
pull things out of mudholes you must 
take your chances of getting muddied. 
But most persons’ imaginations work 
only in jumps. 

The other planted himself with an 
infinite solidity in a chair, and pulled 
out a handkerchief because it was warm. 
“Goodness gracious,” he said sarcasti- 
cally, “I believe you’re trying to steal 
the little girl.” 

And Jason began to appreciate the 
peculiar difficulty of the situation. The 
other had a perfect right to sarcasm, or 
anything else. Both Jason and China 
House, as it stood, were his own creations. 

“What if I am?” Jason demanded in 
an effort at self-assertion. 

“Then I admire your nerve,”’ said the 
husband unconcernedly. “ But it doesn’t 
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sound like the Jason I knew. Where’ve 
you hidden her?” 

“She’s on the train.” 

“On the train? I don’t get the point. 
Why didn’t she tell us? Might at least 
have let us know she wasn’t a corpse.” 

Jason felt himself slipping into an 
abysmal depression. He could scarcely 
summon the resolution to face this 
wretched competition. With any other 
man it would have been different, though 
bad enough; but that it should have 
been this man was overpowering him. 
He collected his resources. 

“IT don’t think,” he said, “that she 
cares what you know or what you don’t 
know.” 

The other looked at him very keenly 
for a moment and then got to his feet 

“Eh? Are you trying to put anything 
over on me, Edwards?” 

“No,” said Jason, with an effort at the 
gesture, “I’m not trying to put anything 
over on you. I didn’t know it was you, 
anyhow. She didn’t tell me. But if you 
like it, I am running away with her. 
Ill tell you now. She's too good for your 
crowd, and you might as well know it.” 

*'The hell she is,” said the other in a 
blank amazement, and turned the an- 
nouncement over in his mind. He seemed 
to be stupified by it. 

It was for a moment very still in the 
hallway, and Jason now braced himself 
for the attack. 

“Well,” said the husband at length, 
“it beats me.”” And he sat down. It was 
unutterably flat. 

“So yeu two are running away to- 
gether, eh? And you'll pay the bills and 
alimony out of the pile I made for you. 
You're a queer duck, Edwards.” He 
laughed outright; and the sound seemed 
to re-echo through the whole house. 

It was quite true. Jason looked into 
that impossible prospect and it knocked 
every prop out from under him. He hit 
bottom and he hit pretty hard. There 
was nothing to say—nothing that could 


be said. 
“You did take me a bit by surprise,” 
the husband went on. “Idea’s a trifle 
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hard to get used to, y’see. Running 
away with Jason! Well, P’m—I[ doy} 
know, though. Maybe it saves a lot «f 
bother all around.” 

Then there was to be no strug: 
There wasn’t to be anything at all. 

“Lord,” continued the other, “I \ 
you joy. You'll need it. And any ti: 
you two kids find yourselves hard up | 
rent or any little thing, just let me know 
and [ll put you up to whatever T ma 
have on hand. Guess Ill stagger along 
And he did. He had presented her to him 


It was utterly impossible. 

The letter he wrote was rather a quee 
one. The burden of it was that under 
the circumstances he could be nothing 
but a shackle upon her, and that he 
was beneath her contempt. It was for 
her sake that he was doing as he was 
He wasn’t worthy of her—that phrase 
occurred two or three times, and I think 
you miss the point unless you see that 
he was entirely sincere when he wrote it 
Barbara took it very well, as she took 
everything in life, and after rereading 
the letter she agreed with him. Now 
Barbara was not, I suppose, worth one 
of Helen’s shoestraps—but I think she 
was quite right. Jason had a soft spot 
in him and one could have liked him 
better if he had made the break. 

But the village would not have seen 
it that way. It considers him its 
proudest triumph. Affairs like that get 
about—after all, there were servants in 
China House—and the villagers cling 
to the belief that it is not everyone who 
could have resisted temptation so firmly 
in the New England tradition. So he 
is a hero on two counts, now, and per- 
haps ultimately he will get used to the 
idea. . . . Helen did not ask any ques- 
tions. Things are not quite the same 
in China House as they once were; but 
Helen knows enough to know that 
things are never quite the same—and 
the wild blackberries still sun them- 
selves on the rocks between the sea and 
the salt marshes. Which is perhaps all 
that matters. 
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THE ART OF BEING A JEW 
BY LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Why is it an art to bea Jew? Because definite historical forces have caused it to come about 
that the Jew cannot take either himself or his world for granted; he cannot live freely, instinct- 
ively, spontaneously. Everyone else finds an immanent theory of life ready for him at birth 


= 


as ready as clothes to be worn. The Jew hasn't any such covering for his spirit. The world 
wants him to wear one set of psychical and social clothes; his conscience often demands another. 
Every act of living for him is an act of deliberate and difficult choice. Thus, life for him has 
all the intricacy, the technic, the conscious adaptation of means to ends that belong to art. 
It is this fundamental truth and its historical causes which I have set forth in the fotlowing 





article. In addition there are shown two ways of practicing this art of being a Jew, an older 


and a newer way, a less and a more noble. These two ways of being a Jew have a significance 
that quite transcends the Jewish problem. They point to two paths that are open to our entire 
civilization at its crossroads of choice.—Author’s Note. 


HE middle-class American of Jewish 

faith is commonly, like his cultural 
equal among his Gentile fellow-citizens, 
a man of little or no faith at all. He 
may pay for a pew in a temple of the 
reformed persuasion, he may even be 
seen in that pew on certain high holi- 
days. Those emotions in him that are 
deeply akin to the religious are more 
likely to be awakened over a book, or 
at a play, opera, or concert. Yet he 
must sustain that sectarian affiliation, 
since it is the frail shield of his exposed 
position. According to the argument 
which sustains him, he differs from other 
Americans (or Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, I oles) by his religion alone. 
Hence he must cleave to that religion. 
The reformation of his cult permits him 
to be in his office on the Sabbath, even 
to attend worship on Sunday. The Day 
of Atonement finds him, if not fasting, 
yet at home. 

Since the division between himself and 
his fellowmen is so slight in theory, it 
should be equally so in practice. The 
reverse is true. Our assimilationist 
friend of Jewish faith may be almost 
blond and straight-nosed; he may be 
admirably unobtrusive in pronunciation 
and manner. He may have a son at 


Harvard and a daughter at Vassar. He 
may have abbreviated his name. Yet 
when he sits at the head of his board 
the guests will be Levinskys and Rosen- 
felds; his table at his luncheon-club 
we are safe in assuming him to be a busi- 
ness man or lawyer—will hear voices in 
which the echo of the ancestral prayer 
and study-chant will still be audible. 
His son and his daughter will have 
Gentile friends at college. But these 
friendships will, after graduation, fade 
by what has all the appearance of 
mutual consent. 

Despite his theory, our friend does 
not in fact seek Gentile society. Firstly, 
he is as a rule rather sensitive and 
self-respecting. He does not wish to be 
where he is not wanted; and memories 
and instincts both warn him that he 
probably is not wanted. Secondly, 
though he may deny it both vigorously 
and even blithely, he knows his position 
to be an exceedingly precarious one. 
Let a Unitarian, for instance, rebuff him 
socially—his entire theory crumbles. 
Thus, for the sake of his inner equilib- 
rium, he must associate exclusively with 
those who are in a like position and 
live by the same assumptions. In his 
circles you find a complete and admi- 
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rable imitation of Gentile culture. It 
differs from the real thing only by a 
more passionate love of the arts and by 
the almost complete absence in it of 
anyone but Jews. 

These Jews, moreover, can never be 
a shade more orthodox than himself. 
They must never harbor a doubt of the 
complete success of the assimilationist 
theory. Nationalists or Zionists have 
rude and brutal ways. They will men- 
tion pogroms in Poland and the number 
of orphans left in Petlura’s train of 
blood; they will tell the anecdote of a 
certain Siegfried Cohen who, when 
threatened with expulsion from Munich 
as a dangerous alien, produced an Iron 
Cross of the first class. And what dis- 
pleases our assimilationist friend most 
is, that these disturbers of his quiet 
will discuss the infinite variety of anti- 
Semitic phenomena not with the pas- 
sionate disgust of the benevolent Gen- 
tile but with a certain grave acceptance 
—things and the world being, alas, still 
as they are. 

If our friend’s social contacts are cir- 
cumscribed for the sake of his soul's 
security, his citizenship is of an even 
more fettered kind. Though he lives by 
the assertion of equality, he is always 
impelled to be more public-spirited and 
patriotic than his Gentile neighbor in 
order to attain it. He embraces posi- 
tions of public trust with an inordinate 
satisfaction, and feels flattered when he 
is asked to contribute effort or money to 
the general welfare. His whole life as 
a citizen is a petitio principi. Yet he 
fares well enough in matters that per- 
tain to his city and State. In matters 
international his way is still harder. He 
wishes to share the opinions of other 
Americans of good social and_profes- 
sional standing and to conform to them. 
Alas, he cannot quite rejoice in the in- 
dependence of Poland; he cannot love 
Roumania, despite her suffering during 
the War under the heel of the Prussian. 
He has a sneaking kindness for the pre- 
war Germany of Rathenau, Dernburg, 
Ballin, even though he spent himself, his 
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substance, his sons’ blood for the Al! 
he has—and dare not whisper it to |, \. 
own soul—a sneaking kindness for | 
Soviets who put down pogroms and ¢; 
the Jews complete civic equality. H, 
an American. He is a one-hundred-;, 
cent American. Yet he brings to 
his political reactions another, an int: 
national consciousness. In extreme ca~ 
he curses that internationalist prejudi 
It remains. 

He does other curious things whi: 
belie his assumptions. He is proud 
Jewish achievement. One does not fi)! 
Methodists or Anglicans so passionat: 
in this matter. Our friend will not ove: 
emphasize such things. He will sho 
good taste according to Nordic stand 
ards though the heavens fall. But he i- 
not a little pleased with Relativity ani 
Psycho-analysis and the new art of the 
theater. He will appreciate Mahler ani 
Bloch in music and Sassoon in poetry 
and Schnitzler and Wassermann_ in 
prose. On a lower level he will some 
times ferret out Jewish artists and scien- 
tists of far smaller achievements and 
read lists of them and their doings in 
some periodical printed for Americans of 
his “faith.” He is a generation or two 
removed from ritual or religious observ- 
ance; he does not know the ancestra! 
tongue, or the history or the legends of 
his people; his children are not per- 
mitted to hear even those scraps of 
colloquial Hebrew that persist longest. 
He is an American, an American! But 
his friends are Jews and his interests are 
tinged with Jewishness and he compen- 
sates for his protestations and his actions 
by pride in whatever his people shows 
of genius or glory. He is unhappy in the 
presence of Gentiles whom he suspects 
of the faintest prejudice; he is unhappy 
in the presence of Jews whom he sus- 
pects of anti-assimilationist beliefs. He 
is an American! Yet when he hears of 
a mixed marriage he shakes his head. 
He has no objection in principle. He is 
afraid it can come to no good. It fills 
him, too, with a strange faint feeling of 
loss. Why, why? He ponders. What 
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has he to do with the integrity of Israel? 
He is too enlightened scientifically to 
elieve that any racial strain is un- 
‘ixed. His faith, heaven knows, has 
, propagandist ardor. It does not 
orry him to see the temples empty. 
What is wrong with him? He is an 
\merican. He will be an American. 
Yet, when at breakfast he opens his 
paper, he glances first at the Jewish 
names among the notices of deaths 
and births; feels a faint sinking of the 
heart at a cabled report of anti-Jewish 
agitation in a Hungarian university; 
is consoled by the fact that a Jewish 
Egyptologist has, despite protest, been 
called to Munich; and that Mr. Rosen- 
wald of Chicago has given another mag- 
nificent contribution to Negro education. 
Driven into a corner he will admit these 
things. But he is not often driven into 
a corner. Gentiles will not think of 
asking the question. Toward non- 
assimilationist Jews he plays the part of 
anger or indignation. He will not per- 
mit his Americanism to be impugned, 
certainly not by foreigners! 


The not very happy man whom I have 
tried to describe is the product of his- 
toric forces. It was the Enlightenment 
of the Eighteenth Century that liberated 
his great-grandfather from the Ghetto. 
Voltaire and Lessing sponsored the 
Jew’s free entry into western civiliza- 
tion. But by the time the ideas of 
Voltaire and Lessing had become facts 
and actions, another wave of feeling and 
of theory arose. Romanticism and na- 
tionalism repudiated the Enlightenment 
of the Eighteenth Century and all its 
works and ways. An entirely new 
Europe had the liberated Jew in its 
midst. It made the best of a bad busi- 
ness and said: “‘ Very well. We cannot 
put you back into the Ghetto. You 
must be like us so far as any public 
functioning goes. We will let you build 
your residential Ghetto where you like. 
We will let you vote. Theoretically we 
will let you teach and hold office. But 
you must assimilate. The price we de- 
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mand is the gradual destruction and 
disappearance of Jewry.” 

But the average Jew, like the average 
man of any sort, wanted to live in peace, 
wanted indeed to be a good citizen and 
a comfortable one. Nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, moreover, appealed to him, 
and in England and the United States, 
in pre-War Germany and Austria he 
lived in considerable comfort in his 
compromise position—a perfectly honest 
one—trying to reduce his Jewishness 
to a minimum and to make his inner 
life coincide as far as possible with his 
nationalist position as an Englishman, 
a German, or an American. Many Jews 
thus merged with the surrounding popu- 
lation and intermarriage became more 
frequent. But Jewry as a whole, even 
reformed and _ assimilationist Jewry, 
though it lighted candles on its Christ- 
mas trees and forgot the date of Pass- 
over, persisted unchanged and all but 
undiminished. Its will to disappear was 
conscious and superficial; its will to 
persist unconscious, unanswerable, pro- 
found. From this anomaly, from this 
contradiction at the very center and 
source of life arose a thousand human 
situations of the strangest and most in- 
tricate kind. Cruel comedy alternated 
with the bitterest tragedy. Blond and 
blue-eyed assimilationists who were 
Polish patriots, German poets, British 
empire-builders—and were all these 
things with passionate zeal—lived with 
the unwilling ache of an obscure dis- 
honor in their hearts. They denied 
Israel in the uttermost depth of their 
consciousness; but Israel was avenged 
upon them from within, and in all that 
they were and did and wrought and 
suffered there was a discord. And this 
discord, marked by the subtler minds 
among the anti-Semites, was set down 
by the latter to its true cause and it 
brought the ardent and sincere assimi- 
lationists to the ultimate verge of com- 
plete confusion and despair. 

There is, I think, nothing mystical in 
all this. All the great nations are racial 
mixtures. The blood of the Semite is 
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not, or rather is no longer, an alien one 
in Christendom. But nationalism feeds 
from the sources of tradition, legend, 
history. Christendom, to make Jewish 
assimilation in its special sense possible, 
would have to relive its own history, 
to turn back time, to undo the work of 
millenniums. The assimilationist Jewish 
child studies history in an English, 
French, German school and is taught 
and believes that the Crusades were 
great and noble spiritual adventures and 
goes home and reads Scott’s Talisman 
and identifies himself wholly with the 
Christian nationalist legend of history. 
And then, one fine day that child comes 
upon another account of the Crusades 
and reads of the fires and flayings and 
majestic martyrdoms of Mainz and 
York and Toulouse. The bell of that 
child’s life is cracked forever. Yes, if 
these things belonged to an_ utterly 
remote and completed past! But the 
charge of ritual murder arose in Hun- 
gary in the third quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century; somewhere, under 
Czarist Empire or Polish Republic; in 
cases that go by the names of Dreyfus 
or of Leo Frank the flames of York and 
Mainz and Toulouse are lighted again; 
Knights of the Hooked Cross in Ba- 
varia, Kleagles of the Invisible Empire 
in Georgia raise once more the imme- 
morial cry: Hierosolyma est perdita! 

Out of these cultural and _ spiritual 
conflicts and discords arose, during the 
later Nineteenth Century, the non- 
orthodox, non-assimilationist Jew. These 
are clumsy words but they are needed 
to define the facts. A significant anec- 
dote has it that Dr. Theodor Herzl, 
first president of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, while he was presiding over one of 
the earliest congresses in Switzerland 
spent much of his time correcting the 
proofs of the Christmas number of the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse. He was the 
newspaper's literary editor and had 
bought the Christmas articles, stories, 
poems which he was now seeing through 
the press. With his German assimila- 
tionist self he accepted this task as a 
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completely natural and congenial one. 
But profound human experiences |) (| 
taught him, as they have taught m: 
others since his day, that the assim/l, 
tionist policy is neither good nor }) 
It is impossible. 

It is impossible, at least, in such 9 
world as the present. Were all nation.| 
boundaries to be obliterated, all | 
guistic and cultural and spiritual tracdi- 
tions to be discarded, the Jew no less 


_than others could cast himself into thy.) 


i 


pale and tasteless brew. But the most 
earnest political and economic inter- 
nationalist cannot endure the vision of 
such a world. Cultural nationalism 
the nationalism of speech, song, wisdom, 
folk-ways—is the salt whence the mass 
of human life derives its savor. Thus 
no changes in government, no new way 
of distributing the fruits of the eart} 
among its children can relieve the Jey 
—can relieve any cultural, nationalisti: 
minority from facing the dilemma. The 
choice between assimilation and non- 
assimilation remains. 


It remains, at least, a choice between 
two attitudes of mind. For the point 
of the modern non-assimilationist Jew 
is not, I repeat, that assimilation is bad 
but that it is a delusion. This modern 
Jew watches the life and difficulties of 
our assimilationist whom I have tried to 
describe with mingled pity and amuse- 
ment. He knows all those little psy- 
chical tricks and _ self-deceptions; he 
knows that defensive indignation, that 
sublimated snobbery, that mixture of 
servility and arrogance. He knows the 
thousand miseries of that position which 
is apparently so solid and, im reality, so 
untenable. He knows for instance why 
the assimilationist Jew so rarely has 
Gentile friends—not business associates 
or courteous colleagues—but friends. 
The reason is that subtly but con- 
stantly, by a thousand implications, the 
assimilationist Jew says to the Gentile: 
“T am like you; we are one and at one; 
overlook these little peculiarities of me 
and my house and my children. They 
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do not count.” And something within 
the Gentile—the most tolerant, the most 

ely attuned—answers in the depth of 

nsciousness: “ Why so anxious? What 

es that anxiety conceal? Are we 
really quite alike? I doubt it; I should 
deprecate it a little.” A suitor can 
never be a friend. One who asks for 

endship as a favor can never be a 
friend. An inequality, a disharmony is 
established at once. He who asks a 
favor is humbled and he who grants it 
s shamed at seeing the other’s humili- 
ation. Good will and co-operation may 
remain between two such men; friend- 


ship flees. 

The non-assimilationist Jew has no 
such difficulties. Without obtrusive- 
ness, without foolish overemphasis he is 
himself; not the member of a sect but 
of a people that has its history, tra- 
ditions, character, rights. That people, 
like every other, is racially mixed; like 
every other concrete folk it has been 
molded into a oneness which no inner 
diversities can destroy by historic forces 
which we are not yet sufficiently in- 
structed to grasp. This Jew need not 
he a Territorialist or a Zionist. These 
are questions of policy. But he cannot 
he an anti-Zionist in the sense in which 
the assimilationist is one. He can never 
deny the reality out of which these poli- 
cies arise. He need not, on the other 
hand, be constantly comforting himself 
with Jewish achievement, charity, or 
law-abidingness. He does not shiver if 
a Jew turns out to be a rascal. He is 
not trying to justify his existence. He 
has seen no American do so, no French- 
man, not even a Montenegrin or 
\lbanian. Why should he? That a 
people has appeared upon the scene of 
human history and sustained itself there 
is an ultimate fact. It needs no excuse, 
explanation, justification. His feet are 
on solid ground; his human position is 
normal in its essence, however difficult 
and delicate in its details. He can have 
Gentile friends, for an equality is pre- 
established. He can even have an anti- 


Semite for his friend and they can 
discuss the division between them as a 
Czechish and a German citizen of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic may discuss 
theirs. The issue between them is clean 
and defined. It is not made turbid by 
subtle servility on the one hand, a tinge 
of contempt on the other. 

I am thoroughly aware of the objec- 
tions that members of the National 
Security League, for example, will urge 
against the citizenship of the anti- 
assimilationist Jew. The arguments are 
old and sound, efficient and virile. They 
were used by the Prussian Government 
in the expropriation and Germanization 
of Poles in Posen and of Frenchmen in 
Lorraine; they are now being used by 
the Czechs who are trying to destroy the 
schools of the children of three million 
Germans, and by the Poles who desire 
to unify their excessively heterogeneous 
republic. And these arguments all 
spring from the conception of a nation 
as a fighting machine and of the citizen 
as possible cannon-fodder. These mo- 
tives, and these alone, demand the ob- 
literation of diversities of race, culture, 
opinion, attitude. It is the identifica- 
tion of nationalism with mere power 

military power for the protection of 
exported capital, for the securing of 
foreign sources of coal, iron, oil 
that demands the extinction of cultural 
differences and wishes to reduce a rich 
and spiritually varied citizenry to the 
blankness of the recruit. 

Two courses are open to civilization: 
to cease to identify nationalism with 
power; to co-operate in the division of 
the world’s food and coal and oil; to 
practice peace and achieve tolerance. 
In that case every minority, including 
the Jews, will be safe. If on the other 
hand competitive arming, annexation, 
international rapine lead to still other 
wars—the doom predicted by Spengler 
will inevitably fall upon Christendom 
and the Jewry of the dispersion will go 
down with its few friends and many foes 
in a common disaster. 


— 








A NEW WAY WITH OLD MASTERPIECES 
IV—Lord Byron 


BY ERNEST BOYD 


HE fame of Lord Byron, unlike that 

of his predecessors in this survey, ts 
not consecrated and unchallenged. He 
has not been dead long enough to satisfy 
the professors, who require more than a 
hundred vears in which to make up their 
minds. The centenary of his death in 
1924 was appropriately marked by what 
was the third failure to obtain his admis- 
sion to the company of the great in 
Westminster Abbey. When this project 
was first attempted, in 1824, the re- 
spected presence of Walter Scott on the 
Memorial Committee did not soften the 
hearts of the Dean and Chapter or un- 
loosen enough purse-strings to provide 
compensation for some British sculptor. 
It was a mere foreigner, therefore—the 
great Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen 
who made the statue which lay for ten 
years in the Customs while fruitless 
efforts were made to present it to the 
British nation. It finally found shelter 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, because, as a Reverend Bishop 
cogently remarked, “if Lord Byron in 
his works attacked the founder of our 
Religion, and, by the beauties of his 
verse, was one of the most dangerous 
advisers of youth, his statue does not 
deserve a place in the Temple of our 
God.” 

During his lifetime Byron thoroughly 
enjoyed flouting every convention and 
upsetting the equanimity of all hum- 
bugs. It is consoling to know that his 
posthumous effect is just what he would 
have desired. He is still the scourge of 
the timorously respectable, who want to 
eat their literary cake and have it, and 


his treatment by the spokesmen of p 
terity is a beautiful study in the art 
squirming and wriggling. If they wo 
only stick to their business as apprais: 
of dead literature, his unhappy victims 
could escape with some show of log 
and dignity. But Byron defied th: 
by establishing his reputation over the) 
heads, and as he, “being dead vet 
speaketh,” there is nothing to be done 
but grin and bear him, always in tly 
secret hope that another hundred years 
may see the end of him. 

When Lord Byron was born, just on: 
year before the French Revolution, t}y 
Kighteenth Century was being violent}, 
precipitated into the dreadful era of 
political democracy and statistical prog 
ress. By the time he began to writ: 
England was in the midst of an anti 
revolutionary hysteria comparable to 
that into which Europe and Americ: 
lapsed after the War and the Bolshevik 
victory in Russia. Fear of the Frencl: 
Revolution and fear of Napoleon, whose 
retreat from Moscow coincided with the 
appearance of Childe Harold in 1812, 
created an atmosphere in which the same 
elements were present as have plagued 
us ever since 1914. The literary world 
was also in a plight analogous to that 
in which it has found itself during the 
last decade. While the authorities were 
panic stricken, the intellectuals were 
divided into those who had been disil- 
lusioned by the failure of the millennium 
to materialize and those who had vague 
hopes that somewhere, somehow, the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful were 
about to be vindicated. The result of 
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disenchanted state of mind was a 
riod—like all periods of transition 
en the ardors of yesterday were dead, 
| acquiescence in accomplished facts 
d not yet established the new equilib- 
um: which was to come a few years 

fter Byron’s death when “the stupid 
\ineteenta Century,” as a French critic 
is called it, got into its ponderous stride. 

Byron, therefore, was a typical prod- 
ct of the Regency—of an age like our 
vn when the current nostrums 
rapidly losing their effectiveness and the 
rizon was being scanned for a new 
panacea. The disillusionment with lib- 
ertarian catchwords was then, of course, 
mewhat slower than it has recently 
hecome. The French Revolution had 
still an air of novelty and political liberty 
had a glamour with which no rational 
human being can invest them to-day. 
(Consequently, while he obviously had 
uo illusions about mankind, Byron em- 
ployed the rhetoric of revolutionary 
romance so effectively that he at once 
became, and remains to this day, an 
object of veneration to confiding souls 
who imagine that what was good enough 
for Rousseau must be good enough for 


were 


them. He is respected in radical circles 
as the poet of rebellion and, since there 
is no rebel like a dead rebel, even the 
conservative are inclined to point with 
a certain pride to this English aristo- 
crat’s stand for Liberty. Having done 
all that was humanly possible to stem 
the forces of revolution in Europe during 
the last years of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, England has the retrospective 
pleasure of recalling how nobly Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth 
sang of Freedom. As a typical repre- 
sentative of this devotion to safely re- 
mote revolutionary movements has said, 
this poetic passion for liberty is essen- 
tial to the self-respect of the English- 
speaking world. ‘Otherwise, whatever 
success may attend on Democracy or on 
Empire, the Anglo-Saxon race will have 
failed in its mission of spreading in 
widest commonality the highest pleas- 
ures which the human spirit can enjoy.” 
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Byron, to do him justice, understood 
perfectly this peculiar temperament of 
his countrymen, as his letters show. 
“As to the estimation of the English 
which you talk of, let them calculate 
what it is worth, before they insult 
me with their insolent 
I have not written for their pleasure. If 
they are pleased, it is that they chose 
I have never flattered their 
opinions, nor their pride; nor will I.” 
And so, while his services on behalf of 
rebellion were a source of national satis- 
faction the sentimental liberals of 
posterity, his contemporaries described 
him as 


condescension. 


to be SO; 


to 


“impiously railing against his 
God— madly and meanly disloyal to his 
Sovereign and his country—and_ bru- 
tally outraging all the best feelings of 
family honour, affection and confidence.” 
References to the “bravo’s trade” in 
Childe Harold arouse his critics to ask, 
“not without some anxiety and alarm, 
whether such are indeed the opinions 
which a British peer entertains of a 
British army,” and the 
ferociousness of contented and satisfied 
depravity” is regarded as his outstand- 
ing achievement and characteristic as a 
poet. He is not “such a poet as virgins 
might read, and Christians praise, and 
Englishmen take pride in.” The fact 
that all three consummations have been 
witnessed Byron’s death is, I 
think, one of the pleasantest ironies of 
literary history as taught in classrooms. 

His popularity in his own day, as 
these diatribes might suggest, was enor- 
mous. His publisher declared that in 
ten years Byron’s pen had brought in 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and the sale of fourteen thousand 
copies of one of his books in a single day 
is recorded. All this proceeded while 
scandals raged about him, while his pub- 
lishers refused to print his work unless 
they censored it, and while a_panic- 
stricken government could not persuade 
itself that, after the defeat of Waterloo, 
England’s bogey, Napoleon, no longer 
required the vigilance which had filled 
the country with the coercive measures 


“calm careless 


since 
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and spies once more associated in our 
minds with crusades for liberty and 
democracy. Byron had separated from 
his wife and gone to live on the Conti- 
nent where he found in wine—or, to be 
precise, gin—women, and revolutionary 
songs an outlet for his rebellious ener- 
gies. While his own people were gradu- 
ally approaching the Nirvana of bour- 
geois industrialism, Byron was declaim- 
ing against throne, home, and altar, and 
aiding the propaganda of ideas which 
had ceased to enchant English ears. 
But he was not happy; both his health 
and his amours, and the prolonged so- 
ciety of certain radical friends who were 
“fighting for the Cause,” drove him into 
the one great adventure of his career. 
He set Out for Greece to take part in 
the Greek War of Independence. As 
one of his few intelligent biographers has 
said, “* Lord Byron accomplished nothing 
at Missolonghi except his own suicide: 
but by that single act of heroism he 
secured the liberation of Greece.” 
When he died at the age of thirty-six, 
England was almost ripe for the reaction 
which set in against him. A few years 
later the Reform Bill proved that the 
lesson of feeding the political dog with 
its own tail was the one tangible product 
of the Revolution. Political reform, it 
turned out, was the nostrum required 
to keep the rabblement and its leaders 
busy for a few generations. The middle 
classes emerged under this benign dis- 
pensation, and evangelical Christianity 
went hand in hand with profits. Vic- 
torianism set in with all its severity and 
the heresies of Byron ceased to delight 
a generation that demanded the pious 
platitudes of a Tennyson. By the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century the reputa- 
tion of the author of Don Juan was 
eclipsed. He had been relegated to the 
limbo of the unrighteous, and his in- 
trinsic qualities were not such as could 
stand comparison with those of his 
younger contemporaries, Keats and 
Shelley. They at least were poets of 
that lineage which never dies so long as 
there are men and women sensitive to 


melody and color. The mystery is: I. 
did this judgment of the age to wl) 
the professors by definition and pri 
lection belong come to be reversed? |}\: 
what freak of nature did this exotic }):rd 
find a perch among the decorous don, 
tic fowl of our “standard authors”? 
To an eminent American Victorian 
must be given the credit for that 
markable achievement. In 1869 \} 
Harriet Beecher Stowe enlivened simut- 
taneously the pages of a magazine jn 
Boston and London with an article « 
titled “The True Story of Lady Byron's 
Married Life.” The following year this 
was expanded into a volume, Lu/, 
Byron Vindicated: a History of the Byron 
Controversy. The Byron controvers 
was not, at that time, a discussion «as 
to the literary merits of Byron but «a: 
exchange of opinions, conjectures, gos 
sip, and slander concerning the sepa- 
ration of Lord and Lady Byron and the 
reasons which had sent the poet into 
exile. Both parties to the separation 
had partisans but, on the whole, opinion 
sympathized with him rather than with 
his wife, who was abused and misrep 
resented incredibly. Mrs. Stowe, having 
done so much for Uncle Tom, decided 
to do something for Lady Byron—who 
had taken the American novelist into 
her confidence. So she dropped her 
stone into the literary frog-pond, to no 
inconsiderable effect. She informed al! 
and sundry that Byron had been guilty 
of incest with his half-sister Augusta 
Leigh, and that this was the reason why 
Lady Byron and her husband parted. Ii 
was Mrs. Stowe’s ingenuous belief that 
this revelation would not only vindicate 
her friend but destroy, once and for 
all, the influence and prestige of Byron 
I need hardly say that Mrs. Stowe’s 
article and book enormously increased 
the sale of Byron’s works. By provok- 
ing endless replies, confirmations, coun- 
ter-arguments, and lampoons she revived 


4 


~~ e e e e 
“an interest in him which was no less 


vehement than that which prevailed 
during his life. What was then the talk 
of a limited circle was now the sensation 
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two continents. Byron’s relations 
Augusta were but a part of the 
indal that accompanied him while he 
ed, and they did not seem more than 
tally wicked in a man whose family 
rds read like an extract from the 
Newgate calendar, as one of his biogra- 
ers has remarked. While respectable 

k refused to believe their ears (but 

ned them wide) the legal representa- 

es of Lady Byron merely declared 

it Mrs. Stowe’s story was not com- 
pletely accurate and authoritative. But 
Byron's grandson, the Earl of Lovelace, 
heing less legalistic in his phraseology, 
lowed “that Mrs. Stowe’s statement 

substantially correct.” As has since 
heen demonstrated, her offence lay not 
i the charge against Byron but in her 
betrayal of a confidence ten years before 
Lady Byron had authorized the publi- 
cation of the truth. Furthermore, her 
narrative was incomplete, incoherent, 
and disingenuous. 

Needless to say, while the Byron re- 
vival flourished on this scandal, the 
most strenuous efforts were made to 
evade the vital fact; and to this day 
the evidence, overwhelming as it has 
since become, merely causes the ortho- 
dox to shudder. The biographers of 
Byron who faced the evidence realisti- 
cally are those outside the academic 
world. Byron’s grandson, in 1905, was 
it last free to publish the essential docu- 
ments, and these have been accepted 
hy intelligent critics and biographers as 
hevond dispute. 

Lord Lovelace’s documentary state- 
ment of the case introduces letters 
which absolutely confirm what were pre- 
viously well-founded but unproven con- 
jectures. These letters, when coupled 
with the poems inspired by the same 
circumstances—the “Epistle to Au- 
gusta,” the third Canto of Childe Harold, 
“Stanzas to Augusta,”’ and the famous 
poem beginning 
I speak not—I trace not—I breathe not thy 

hame 
There is love in the sound—there is Guilt in 
the fame— 
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fail to convince the pedagogues, the 
most recent of whom declare that “there 
is not a line in them capable of being 
perverted by the most unhealthy imag- 
ination into evidence against Byron and 
Mrs. Leigh.” The professor excepts one 
sentence (an allusion to Lucretia Borgia, 
the implications of which are obvious) 
but does not trouble to account for this 
peculiar allusion. He evades the first 
volume of Lord Byron’s correspondence 
by calling it “unpleasant,” and recom- 
mends a judicial attitude of suspended 
judgment, in the face of facts which are 
as Clearly established as such facts could 
possibly be—that is, by original docu- 
ments and the statements of all parties 
directly concerned. 

This phase of Byron’s reputation and 
the position adopted towards it by the 
schoolmen, it will be seen, is not without 
its humor. The life and character of 
Byron are obviously what hold and 
fascinate, and the revival of interest in 
him produced hy the further evidence 
concerning his life has given him a new 
lease of academic fame; yet in those very 
circles upon which popular opinion has 
again thrust him, an obstinate effort is 
still made to deny the central fact of his 
life. But nothing is more apparent than 
the manner in which Byron the poet 
depended entirely upon the glamour of 
Byron the man—who was Byron the 
rake, the daredevil, the rebel. The rise 
and fall of his fame have been meticu- 
lously recorded, and the slump which 
followed his death has been variously 
explained. But the connection between 
the revival of Byron and the revival 
of his own story is inescapable. The 
learned commentators shrink from this 
conclusion, and while they profess their 
profound admiration for the champion 
of freedom and deprecate all allusions 
to his immorality, one of them actually 
cites Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and George Moore as 
examples of depravity comparable to 
his! 

On the other hand—granted that they 
are, as usual, temporizing and trying to 


= 
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adapt themselves to what appear to be 
accomplished facts—what of his claims 
so eagerly granted by the advanced 
thinkers? Here is one of that ardent 
company—one of the most ardent—con- 
gratulating himself that “fortunately 
not all the poets of England let them- 
selves be frightened by the French revo- 
lution.” Byron, it seems, was “the first 
lord of letters of that age and of all 
the ages,” no other “high-up aristocrat” 
achieved such greatness. He wrote in 
Don Juan “a hateful picture of a hate- 
ful world but we recognize in it a 
great spirit trying to lift itself above an 
age of corruption by the instrument of 
scorn.” Shelley was “the best influence 
that ever came into his life,” yet, as we 
know from a less romantic source, he 
refused to help the “Snake,” as Shelley 
was called. “If we puffed the Snake, it 
might not turn out a profitable invest- 
ment. All trades have their mysteries. 
If we crack up a popular author, he re- 
pays us in the same coin, principal and 
interest —if we introduce Shelley to our 
readers, they might draw comparisons, 
and they are odious!” The comradeship 
of literary radicalism endureth forever. 

However, such sentiments in a liter- 
ary gentleman are not incompatible with 
the utmost zeal for the welfare of man- 
kind as an abstraction. “ Byron,” says 
Upton Sinclair, “had now become the 
voice of liberty against reaction through- 
out Europe. In the beginning he 
had written to amuse himself and his 
readers; he had catered to their senti- 
mentalism and their folly. But in the 
end he came to despise his readers and 
wrote only to shock them. They had 
made a world of lies; and one man would 
tell them the truth. That is why to-day 
we rank him as a world force in the 
history of letters. . . . We are interested 
in a poet who possessed a clear eye and 
a clear brain, who saw the truth, and 
spoke it to all Europe, and helped to set 
free the future of the race.” 

This quotation is the most recent 


) version of Byron the idol of radicalism. 


i : ° “n : ° 
- It is a simplification of the man, and is 


as irreconcilable with the truth as 
the theories which attempt to div; 
his public from his private utteran 
A more aristocratic English comme: 
tor once said that Byron “underst 
the rights of man, but he seems 1 
to have heard of the rights of wom: 
This is another way of saying that 
was unregenerate, for feminism amo; 
his own associates was already a dog) 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Wo 
had set the model for all subsequ: 
dithyrambs against the man-made wo 

Byron’s practice with women had |«| 
him to conclusions which may be guess 
by his statement that he gave his he 
ines “extreme refinement, joined to gri 
simplicity and want of education.” ‘| 
Lady Blessington he remarked, “IT ha 
not quite made up my mind that wom: 
have souls,” and he confessed that 10 
more intelligence was desirable in 
woman than “enough to be able to 
understand and value mine, but no! 
sufficient to be able to shine hers 
All men with pretensions desire tlii- 
though few, if any, have courage to 
avow it.” On the only occasion whe; 
he considered himself bound by the pas! 
favors bestowed upon him by a lady 
his reasons were clear but unsuggesti\: 
of democracy. “As neither her birt! 
nor her rank, nor connections of birth 01 
marriage are inferior to my own, [ am 
in honour bound to support her through. 
The truth is that Byron’s philosophy of 
life had nothing of the revolutionary in 
it; he was rather the first of the “aris 
tocratic radicals,” in the sense of the 
term applied by Georg Brandes to 
Nietzsche. He did not sing of liberty. 
to quote the Danish critic, as “‘a thing 
which we can grasp with our hands. 
or confer as a gift in a constitution, o1 
inscribe among the articles of a stat: 
church,” but he uttered “the eternal cry 
of the human spirit, its never-ending 
requirement of itself.” 

His connection with revolutionary 
movements on the Continent of Europe 
can be traced to his general restlessness 
and boredom and not to any conviction 
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{ principles were at stake. In the 
ration of Italy he saw poetry become 
the social, political, and 
He ad- 
red Napoleon as an expression of the 
sremacy of the individual will, to the 
embarrassment of those who have tried 
number Byron amongst the apostles 

f social revolution. He idealized revolt 
revolt’s sake, and all his Giaours, 
Pirates, Laras, Manfreds, and Zuleikas 
re as incongruous in the temple of 
odern radicalism as Byron himself is 


mn—not 
nomic problems involved. 


mong the household and schoolroom 
ids of England and America. His part 
popular movements of political eman- 
pation was not that of the crusader; 
for he had no faith in the people nor, at 
bottom, any hope for the future—his 
opinion of the Greeks for whom he is 
leved to have died was skeptical and 
mtemptuous to the last. “IT need say 
ttle on that subject, I was a fool to 
come here; but, being here, I must see 
what is to be done,” he wrote to Teresa 
And again: “of the Greeks 
| can’t say much good hitherto, and I 
do not like to speak ill of them, though 
they do of one another.” He declared 
that if the authorities to 
pretty woman, or a clever woman, about 
me,” his devotion to Greek Independ- 
ence might be diverted. 
That is typical of the complete 
honesty, and the sense of the realities 
of his own character, which Byron main- 


Guiceioh. 


“were set a 


tained in spite of cautious or romanti- 
cally enthusiastic admirers and friends. 
He could never be persuaded to strike 
an attitude appropriate to the illusions 
of the various people who tried, and still 
try, to fit him into their own particular 
little scheme of things. When he sent 
the first part of Don Juan to his pub- 
lishers, all his friends unanimously ad- 
vised the suppression of the poem. But 
he was disposed to listen only for a short 
while. When the conviction finally took 
hold of him that he had written some- 
thing of which he was sure, something 
that must stand, he delivered himself in 
terms which are curiously applicable to 
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et 


the subsequent attitude of the orthodox 
critics towards his work. “We will cir- 
cumvent your cursed puritanical com- 
mittee on that point in the end. . . . If 
they had told me the poetry was bad, 
I would have acquiesced; but they say 
the contrary, and then, talk to me about 
morality.” In another letter he said to 
his publisher, “You shan’t make can- 
ticles of my The will 
please if it is lively; if it is stupid it 
will fail; but IT will have none of your 
damned cutting and 


cantos. poem 


slashing. . . . I 
know the precise worth of popular ap- 
plause, for few seribblers have had more 
of it; and if I chose to swerve into their 
paths, T could retain it, or resume it.” 
His position is expressed 
ically —in the lines 


more Byron- 


I could not tame my nature down; for he 

Must serve who fain would sway—and soothe 
and sue 

And watch all time—and pry into all place 

And be a living he who would become 

A mighty thing among the mean, and such 

The mass are; I disdain’d to mingle with 


A herd, though to be leader—-and of wolves 


These characteristic sentiments are 
hardly those which we associate with a 
savior of mankind, although they cor- 
respond closely to the disillusioned indi- 
vidualism of the present day. It is not 
for nothing that a great French critic 
has suggested —though not in order to 
compliment either of them—that there 
is an analogy between the style of Swift 
and that of Byron. 


disease of heart 


In both he sees “a 
and mind,” which is 
merely the inevitable formula for mini- 
mizing cynicism and skepticism, as we 
have seen in the analysis of Jonathan 
Swift’s reputation. Byron emotionally 
sums up the philosophy of an age of 
transition like our own; and 
quently his work, if little read, presents 
curious parallels to that element in con- 
temporary life and literature which 
causes disquietude to the sedate: 


conse- 


I hope it is no crime 
To laugh at all things. For I wish to know 
What, after all, are all things—but a show? 
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These lines from Don Juan are like 
the retort of the younger generation 
to-day when sermonized by its shocked 
elders, and they are the epitome of the 
poem in which Byron expressed his 
whole being, saying that there was ten 
times as much truth in it, but that its 
lack of sentiment would make it unac- 
ceptable to those who needed illusions. 
Haidée— who “spoke not of scruples, 
ask’d no vows, nor offered any’’—also 
strikes us as having an appositeness to 
present circumstances over which much 
indignation has been expended. The 
epigraph of much modern American 
fiction is contained in 


Alas! They were so young, so beautiful, 

So lonely, loving, helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full, 
And, having o’er itself no further power, 
Prompts deeds eternity cannot annul. 


Such an apologia would not nowadays 
bring down upon its author the charges 
of suborning youth which once were lev- 
eled against him. I rather suspect that 
eternity is now credited with powers of 
annulment beyond those which Byron 
could publicly admit. Indeed, I fear that 
not even the professional moralists, 
with the worst intentions in the world, 
have been able by suppression to endow 
Don Juan with that surreptitious popu- 
larity which still sends the ingenuous 
in search of Boccaccio, Mlle. de Maupin, 
and the works of Rabelais. 

Byron’s romanticism is an obstacle to 
his appreciation in this jazz age, although 
his general point of view is similar 
for similar reasons. As one of his most 
sincere critics said in a lecture at Prince- 
ton University—though himself an alien 
visitor here—“ he hated and despised the 
spent forces, or what seemed to be such, 
on the side of conservation. To the last 
he was haunted by the ghosts of tradi- 
tional beliefs, which had ceased to live 
within him as vital powers. He was 
a democrat among aristocrats and an 
aristocrat among democrats; a skeptic 
among believers and a believer among 
skeptics. ... To his quick sense of 
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humor more than to anything else j\p 
owed the sanity which controls or nm, 
fies his perturbations of mind.” 

That summary very well describes | |\; 
state of mind in the world to-day w! 
is referred to in press and pulpit as tie 
revolt of the younger generation. ‘| 
too, in Professor Dowden’s phras 
“an age of dissonance,” and we rese: 
ble Byron, who “could not satisfy |)is 
hunger for life with abstract doétrines: 
he could not subsist on ideal hopes 
and faith; he had a great capacity 
pleasure, a strong turn for reality. 
No organized body of belief guided jj 
intellect; no system of social duties eon- 
trolled his heart; what was old had 
lost its authority; what was new had 
not fully justified itself.” 

All this emerges clearly from his 
poetry, but who can read it without an 
effort? Certainly not the decorous gen- 
tlemen who try to persuade us that 
Byron is a great classic. The slightest 
examination of his work at once reveals 
the impossibility of its being acceptable 
to the pillars of society. The cant 
which was provoked by his personal life 
was bad enough, in all conscience, but 
the hypocrisy involved in bolstering up 
his literary reputation is even worse. 
The whitewashing of Shakespeare is 
nothing compared to it, for one can 
understand the effort to reconcile a poet 
of great genius with the evangelical con- 
science. It is so palpably disingenuous 
that neither the true story of Byron and 
Augusta Leigh nor that of his Greek 
adventure has had the slightest effect. 
His death at Missolonghi was suicide 

his last desperate encounter with an 
ironical Destiny, but it serves as an 
admirable epilogue to the rake’s career. 
The handbooks still refer to it as the 
redemption of a life of dissipation, and 
ignore the fact that he had previously 
contemplated exile to Venezuela and did 
not leave Italy until his existence there 
had been rendered intolerable. 

When Mrs. Stowe set out so bravely 
to obliterate Byron from the records of 
respectable literary society, she under- 
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mated the pusillanimity of the living 
ards the dead. The theories which 
e been brought forward, without a 
ip of evidence, to counter the docu- 
itary proofs furnished by Byron's 
indson in support of the incest charge 
in themselves a study of the mar- 
elous workings of the human mind. 
One writer actually argues that Augusta 
Leigh assumed the guilt in order to 
ield a woman whom she hardly knew 
from the accusation of adultery! The 
conservative critics have unanimously 
clutched at the wildest straws rather 
than accept the statements of Lord 
Lovelace, who has convinced all the 
biographers and commentators without 
preconceived notions, from Sir Leslie 
Stephen to Miss Ethel Mayne. One 
would think, to watch these wrigglings, 
that Lord Byron’s life (apart from his 
half-sister) had been such a theme for 
classroom eloquence that his love for 
Augusta would just break the professors’ 
hearts! Judged by their usual standards 
in such matters they have already swai- 
lowed so many gnats in Byron’s case 
that this particular camel ought not to 
be so difficult, especially as both the 
woman and himself were as frank about 
it as in all Byron’s other love affairs. 
My own suspicion is that this deter- 
mination to admit the prodigal son at 
all costs must be regarded as a subcon- 
scious manifestation of a peculiar dis- 
pensation of Providence to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. England is the country 
whose great artists and striking person- 
alities deviate more markedly from the 
norm than in any other. They are 
sports of nature rather than the quin- 
tessence of all the qualities that go to 
make up the national character. In 
every Frenchman there is a Montaigne 
or a Pascal; but what had Shakespeare 
or Swift or Shelley in them of the char- 
acteristics associated in all minds with 
the typical Englishman? The solidity? 
The practical sense? The capacity for 
self-discipline? Assuming, therefore, as 
these arbiters of tradition have appar- 
ently assumed, that Byron is to be 
Voi. CL.—No. 900.—47 
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classed as one of England’s wayward 
sons—a freak, a departure from the 
sacred rules of “good form,” in brief an 
Englishman of genius—it becomes clear 
that concessions must be made: but not 
many. Hence the gnats, but the 
rejection of the camel. 

Byron, if a great poet, had inevitably 
to be classified with “the poets of rebel- 
lion”’—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats—who wrote during the 
French Revolutionary period when 
Europe was inventing its new nostrum 
for human ills. Consequently, with a 
few clear-headed exceptions, the com- 
mentators have over-emphasized the 
element of revolt in his work in order 
to confuse his aspirations with those of 
the period. The radicals gladly annex 
a Lord and the conservatives love a 
well-connected revolutionary—when he 
is dead. It is very much as if one were 
to deduce from H. L. Mencken’s attacks 
on Messrs. Palmer and Burleson that he 
was a subscriber to the teachings of the 
I. W. W. 


There is 


too 


method, however, in this 
seeming madness on the part of British 
conservatism, for the Englishman of 
genius fulfills a very practical function— 
unknown to himself, I admit. He is to 
the nation what the incessant patter is 
to the conjuror: it diverts the attention 
of the audience from the trick. While 
we all think with moist eyes about the 
lovely way the English poets sang of 
Liberty and Brotherhood, our attention 
is distracted from the more tangible fact 
that it was the governing class in Eng- 
land—assisted, I need hardly say, by 
that good Irishman Mr. Burke—which 
stemmed and broke the movement 
launched from Paris in the direction of 
that very Freedom hymned by the poets. 
In our own day we are familiar with the 
English knight-errant who speaks only 
Irish in Ireland and urges the natives 
to die for their motherland and inde- 
pendence; with the liberty-loving Lib- 
eral of good family who has forsaken the 
comforts and traditions of his caste in 
order to preach the gospel of Democracy 
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in. . . other counties. These are the 
gentlemen who do the talking, while 
England proceeds with the serious busi- 
ness at hand. In countries where people 
are susceptible to ideas this breed of 
genial eccentrics is unknown. 

The fame of Lord Byron in Europe is 
bound up with that tradition of English 
eccentricity,and Milord summed upevery 
superstition of the Continent concerning 
the Island Race. He personified the con- 
ception of her poets—and the image 
cherished in foreign revolutionary circles 
until the recent war for democracy—of 
an England ever ready to champion 
the oppressed. Being unaccustomed to 
measuring artists by their virtues as hus- 
bands, fathers, and taxpayers, Conti- 
nental critics were not disturbed by the 
carnalities and impieties of Byron's life 
and work. Moreover, the enchantment 
of distance lends a charm to Byron’s 
verse which it lacks for those whose 
native tongue is English, and who are 
bound to compare him with its authentic 
masters. The professorial euphemism 
has it that the poetry of Byron does not 
lend itself to selection—which means, in 
plain language, that the anthologists 
have difficulty in making his greatness 
plausible. In one of the standard Eng- 


lish anthologies he is given six pages as - 
£ £ 


against from three to five times as many 
for his contemporaries: Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. One of 
the poems selected shows him at his best: 


So we'll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 

And love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 


Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


It is hardly necessary to point 
that, delicate as this much admired | 
poem is, it is neither great poetry 
the kind of poetry for which Byro 
remembered—either by his detract: 
his admirers, or his whitewashers. \| 
of our own contemporaries, about w! 
we have no illusions of immortality, re 
that level in the monthly magazin. 
and are pilloried by fierce-eyed wsthic' cs 
for their old-fashioned sentimentali! 
Byron’s actual life is an essential g|.s. 
upon his poetic professions, and 
more truly expressed in 


Let us have wine and women, mirth aii 
laughter, 

Sermons and soda-water the day after. 

Man, being reasonable, must get drunk: 

The best of life is but intoxication. .. . 


If any lingering curiosity survives 
from our schooldays it will be bette 
satisfied by the study of Byron’s own 
fascinating and turbulent life, which 
has at last been presented in focus, than 
by attempting to pump up enthusiasm 
for his romantic rhetoric or horror at lis 
supposed audacities. He was a person 
ality—though not a poet—of our own 
“age of dissonance,” and it is that dis 
sonance in him which has its echo in thie 
modern reader. To admit this is to give 
him the immortality which he deserves, 
rather than the fame of which he wrote, 
with his usual contempt for self- 
deception : 





What is the end of Fame? ’tis but to fill 


'A certain portion of uncertain paper. .. . 


For this men write, speak, preach, and 
heroes fall, 

And bards burn what they call their “mid 
night taper,” 

To have, when the original is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bus! 

















THE GEORGE AND THE CROWN 
A Novel—Part VII 


BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


XXIX 


UGUST came. Newhaven harbor 
£’\ was noisy with cross-channel traffic 
nd the Downs Company buses were 
rowded on all journeys with the shifting 
immer traffic of the roads. The weather 
vas very hot and Daniel often came 
ome of an evening limp and weary. 
He grew so tired and out-of-sorts that 
mn his free days he gave up his regular 
appearances at Hoddern. One particu- 
lar Wednesday afternoon Dan lay asleep 
on the little hard green sofa, lulled by 
the drone of a bee under the blind. He 
looked particularly helpless and childish, 
huddled there in his shirt sleeves, his 
hair rubbed out of its sleekness by the 
tapestried cushion, his cheeks flushed by 
his sleep. Mrs. Gain, his landlady, hesi- 
tated in a tender moment before she 
woke him, holding out his coat for him 
to put on. 

*Wa’r is it?’’ he mumbled drowsily. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Sheather. I 
thought I’d better bring you your coat.” 

“Where?” 

“T put her into the kitchen while I 
went to rouse you.” 

“Who is she?” 

“I think she said her name was 
Munk.” 

Dan sat up, blinking and _ terribly 
awake. His thought was, “I won’t see 
Belle. I won’t have her in here. I’ve 
kept away from her for six months and 
[ won’t have her spoil it all by coming. 
Show her out.”” His words actually were, 
“Please show her in.” 

In came Belle, carrying the spoils of 


her morning’s shopping in Newhaven. 
She wore a dress of flowered voile, tum- 
bled with the heat, and under her big 
straw hat her hair showed yellow as 
straw. 

“Hullo, Belle.” said Daniel awk- 
wardly. “How nice of you to call. I 
haven’t seen you for ages.” 

“Hullo, Daniel,” said Belle languidly, 
and began to cry. 

For nearly a minute Dan stood and 
gazed at her. At first he thought that 
he must be still asleep and dreaming 
this was like so many of his dreams 
Belle standing before him in her tum- 
bled loveliness, tormenting his heart with 
her sorrow and his love. Then he dis- 
covered that he was trembling all over. 

“* Belle—what is it? . what’s hap- 
pened?” 

“You know,” sobbed Belle, “you 
know.” 

“T don’t know. I only guess... a 
dunnamany things. Belle, sit down and 
tell me all about it.” 

She sank down on one of the tapes- 
tried armchairs and he sat on the sofa, 
purposely setting the width of the little 
center table between them. The aspi- 
distra in the middle of it partly hid her 
from him, screening her bowed head and 
dipping hat with its streaky leaves, dis- 
guising the heaving movements of her 
shoulders. If he had seen her without 
this barrier he would have taken her in 
his arms. 

“What is it, dear Belle? Tell me... 
is it Ernley?”’ 

“Yes—yes. Oh, Dan, I must talk to 
somebody about him . . . and you know 
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something already—you must . that 
time you came to supper and Ernley 
telephoned.” 

“You thought he was speaking to a 
girl.” 

“Thought? . . . I knew. He’s had a 
girl for months. He’s been going out 
with that Pearl Jenner—the one he took 
up with when I was engaged to you. Oh, 
I thought that when I’d married him it 
would all be settled and happy, as I 
wanted it to be. I thought I need never 
be anxious or jealous any more. But 
now now om 

Her voice choked away in sobs. 

“Why do you tell me all this?”’ asked 
Dan stiffly. The yearning and agitation 
of his heart made him seek desperately 
a manner that was cold. 

“Why?—Because you loved me once 
—you love me still—and you ran away 
from me in my hour of need, because 
you were frightened!” 

“Belle!” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

His face was scarlet. His coming to 
Newhaven had always seemed to him as 
much a renunciation as a refuge, and he 
was shocked to find that Belle saw it 
with such different eyes. 

“T—I left Bullockdean,” he stam- 
mered—"T left Bullockdean because I 
was so miserable. It hurt me to see you 
and Ernley quarreling and suspecting 
each other like that, and I'd no idea as 
you liked having me by.” 

“*No idea!’ You're a fool, Daniel. 
Can’t you imagine what a difference it 
made, having someone that cared? . . 
even though we never talked about it. 
You took fright that evening and cleared 
out—or else heaven knows the comfort 
you might have been.” 

Though he felt in the back of his mind 
that in spite of all she said he had been 
right, Daniel still wore the color of 
It seemed a terrible thing to 
and yet, God knew. 


shame. 
have deserted Belle 
He tried to make amends. 

“T’d never have gone if I'd thought 
for a moment you wanted me to stay. 
But you never showed me... you never 
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seemed to want me about. If I’d kn, 
I'd have stayed. Is it too late? (Cy 
I help at all now?” 

She stood up and with a despond 
sweep of her arm, tore off her hat 
dropped it on the table. 

“TIT dunno. You can’t come ba 
Maybe I was wrong in blaming , 
But I was mad this morning. Just a | 
came away he got a postcard from |) 
It said ‘Tivoli Palace entrance at 2.:) 
P.’—and he had told me he was goi 
to Eastbourne about the new furnitur: 

“You read his postcard?” 

“Of course I did. Don’t be a prig, 
Daniel. Who wouldn’t read a postcard 
addressed to her husband?” 

“Well, it seems to me she couldn't 
have meant any harm or she wouldn't 
have sent a postcard.” 

“That shows how little you know 
She does that sort of thing to humiliate 
me—to show her power. She knows that 
I know. She made him bring her around 
the other day in the side-car of his 
motor-bike. God! I could scratch her 
face.” 

She had come round the table and 
stood with her arms akimbo, looking 
down on Daniel. She was big and glow- 
ing and angry. She made him think of 
peonies and sunflowers. He longed to 
have the aspidistra once more between 
them, but instead she stood between him 
and it, hiding its desiccated respecta 
bility with her big opulent body. The 
sunshine poured over her flowered gown 
but her head was in the shadow of the 
drawn blind. 

“Oh, God, what I’ve endured all these 
months! I can’t bear it any longer. It’s 

worse—worse than before we married. 
I ought never to have married him. | 
ought to have married you, though you 
are such adummy. You wouldn’t have 
made me unhappy like this.” 

Belle Munk, the mother of Jill and 
Peter, the friend of Thomas Helier, was 
gone, and in her place stood the old Belle 
Shackford—who ran after men, who 
scratched women’s faces. As he gazed 
up into her restless tragic eyes, her 
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“1 CAN’T BEAR IT ANY LONGER, SHE SAID 
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marriage seemed to have ended, to have 
dropped from her. She and Ernley were 
what they had been before it—jealous, 
quarreling lovers: he running after Pearl 
Jenner, she turning to Daniel Sheather. 
He saw his past coming back to him in 
all its sorrow and joy and power. He 
felt it beating in his heart and his eyes 
were dim with its gathering tears. Half- 
blind and silly, he sprang to his feet and 
threw his arms about her, feeling once 
more the thrill of her glorious size and 
strength. She trembled, yielded, and 
as her flushed angry mouth met his the 
rent in the years was knit up and an- 
other home and another woman no 
longer stood between this and their last 
embrace. Indeed, the kiss with which 
he kissed her now was their parting kiss 
of three and a half years ago, still unit- 
ing them in its pain and sweetness. They 
had never drawn apart. Through all 
the years their lips had been together, 
even when she lived in his memory as 
a shadow on glass. 

There was a knock at the door and 
they separated. The aspidistra stood 
once more between them when Mrs. 
Gain came in. 

“T was wondering if the lady ud like 
a cup of tea, Mr. Sheather.” 

“No, thank you very much,” said 
Belle, coughing a little. “I must be get- 
ting back now. I must catch the four- 
thirty train.” 

She put on her hat, picked up her par- 
cels, and walked to the door. On the 
threshold she remembered herself and 
turned round and shook hands with 
Daniel as he stood gaping at her. 


For days afterwards Daniel was 
shaken by this interview. It bewildered 
him. He was terrified to think that his 
old passion for her had revived, though 
now that he no longer held her in his 
arms it did not appear quite as it used 
in the old days. It was more physical, 
less romantic and adoring—marriage had 
changed his attitude somehow. Though 
that kiss had seemed in unbroken con- 
tinuity with the past, his love for her 


was not. It was no longer so very m 
more than his kiss. It no longer {i 
his eyes, satisfying and blinding | 
Moreover, he had no illusions about 
love for him. It seemed to him «: 
plain that she had sought him out « 
to revenge herself on Ernley. She \ 
desperately jealous, as she had alw; 
been. She had married to give hers 
security, and marriage had failed |, 
So she had turned to Daniel to sh 
herself—and perhaps Ernley—that 
did not care, and that where she \ 
betrayed she also could betray. 

The more he thought it over the m: 
he felt that most likely she had no r 
grounds for jealousy. Ernley was o1 
flirting, fooling around, and if she 
not goad him too much would proba! 
soon get over his infatuation. Thre: 
years ago Pearl Jenner had been onl, 
blind and a consolation; probably s! 
was still no more. Ernley was disa)) 
pointed in his marriage, too, and wa- 
trying to alter its conditions. He had 
certainly succeeded in diverting Belle’. 
attention from her children to her hus 
band, but beyond that the matter had 
not prospered. She was not the woma: 
to be roused by such means—Ernley wa- 
a fool, and he was not the man to |» 
shaped by such handling; Belle was « 
fool too. 

This was sometimes Dan’s view of the 
situation—at others he was lost, groping 
in his love for Belle, overcome with hor 
ror at the idea of having deserted her in 
her hour of need. He vowed that lh: 
would stand at her serviee now and 
waited day after day to see if she would 
claim him. But two weeks passed and 
nothing happened. She neither wrote 
nor came. Her visit on that hot August 
afternoon began to appear more and 
more in the light of a caprice—the result 
of a sudden goading. She had repented 
and was ashamed. He told himself that 
he ought to be ashamed too. She did 
not belong tc him—she belonged to his 


best friend, whom she had taken for 


better, for worse, not knowing how much 
better or how much worse it would be. 
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iddenly the tranquillity of the days 
broken by the suramons which all 
¢ he had expected. Belle sent him 
telegram—‘*Meet me outside Ship 
Hotel two-thirty to-morrow.” 
Dan spent the rest of the evening 
restless conjecture. Why was Belle 
rowing herself upon him now? What 
d she mean by her telegram—just a 
eting, or some confidence or some 
rvice, or plans altogether more sweep- 
and more desperate? He lay awake 
ist of the night and the next morning 
inged, tired and inefficient, at the back 
his bus, his mind no longer asking 
iestions or pricking itself to meet the 
future, but lumpish and inert. 
But at half-past two he was outside 
e Ship, in appearance like any other 
of the young men lounging around on 
this early-closing day—the country- 
town mixture of spruceness and stolidity, 
blue reach-me-down, gray felt hat, and 
rather regrettable mauve socks. The 
next minute Belle appeared—big, golden, 
ovely—drooping with the heat that 
struck down from the hard blue sky and 
ip from the hard white pavement. She 
climbed off the Lewes bus, holding a 
suitcase in her hand. 
“Hello, Dan! I’m glad you’ve come.” 
“Of course I’ve come.” 
He took the case from her—it was 
heavy. 
“What are you going to do with 
this?” 
“Oh, leave it somewhere—anywhere 
wherever I stay. I've left Ernley.” 
Daniel stared at her and the color 
climbed as usual up his neck and face. 
He wished Belle would not spring these 
things on him in the public street. 
“T’ve left him,” she repeated, taking 
off her long cotton gloves. “I couldn’t 
stand any more of it, and when it came 
to his stopping out all night . . .” 
“He did that?” 
“Yes—he’s done it twice. And he’s 
going to do it again to-night. Once his 
motor-bike broke down at Hassocks and 
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he couldn't get away till morning. Con- 
venient—a motor-bike. Another time 
he went up to London to the Licensed 
Victuallers’ dinner, and now he’s gone 
to the Rotary dinner at Hastings.” 

It all sounded pretty harmless but 
Daniel knew what it meant to Belle and 
was not entirely without his own sus- 
picions which, however, he would not 
betray. 

“You don’t know that it means he’s 
with her—Pearl Jenner.” 

“T do know. I’ve seen her letters.” 

Daniel looked worried. 

“Yes, I dare say you think I’m low, 
but I’ve been driven to it. Her letters 
kept on coming, so I steamed one open 
and she’d been in town with him—he 


hadn’t gone to the dinner at all—he'd 
gone to a theater. Oh, of course she 
didn’t say he'd actually Dan 


looked round in alarm at the lounging 
young men and dispersing contents of 
the bus, but Belle’s warm husky voice 
had more fierceness than carrying power. 

“Of course she didn’t,”’ she continued 
—“she wouldn’t—and there’s no need. 
When he told me he was going to Has- 
tings to-night I told him straight that 
he was meeting her there—and he didn’t 
deny it. We had a scene together then 
—and he went off—and I telegraphed to 
you. Oh, Dan, I know I’m low and bad, 
but he’s driven me to it—I have to know 
what he’s doing or I'd go mad—and 
when I do know - 

The tears sprang up in her eyes, and 
he felt them in his own. He could not 
speak. He merely snatched up her bag 
from the pavement and carried it into 
the inn. 

“We'll get rid of this—and then we'll 
go somewhere and talk. Don’t cry, 
Belle, P’ll look after you.” 

But she was not so easily disposed of. 
The Ship was full—it had no room for 
her. He was perplexed as to what they 
should do. He could, of course, take her 
down to the harbor and find accommo- 
dation in the London and Paris Hotel, 
but Belle protested: 

“T don’t want to go right away from 
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you like that. Besides, we’ve neither of 
us got the money. Can’t I get a cheap 
room near you—isn’t there one in the 
house where you live? It’ll only be for 
a night or two. I can’t stay here.” 

He did not speak. The future seemed 
to rise before him like a dark and ter- 
rible wall. 


Belle’s luggage, which after a furlong 
of hot pavements seemed to have dou- 
bled its weight at the end of his arm, 
was finally left in the attic. Mrs. Gain 
had no objection when her visitor as- 
sured her that she did not expect those 
luxuries of accommodation which the 
landlady’s experience taught her were 
always a source of trouble with females. 

They sat down, as before, each side 
of the center table, but this time she was 
on the sofa and he sat on the chair under 
the window, the sun hot on his back. 
The tea came in and they both had 
some, their conversation mechanically 
adapted to Mrs. Gain’s occasional 
entrances. 

When she had taken the tray away 
he and Belle sat for some moments in 
silence. It wasa curious fact that during 
the hour or so they had been together 
he had grown somehow to understand 
her purpose in coming to him, though 
not a word on the subject had passed 
between them. She was throwing her- 
self back into the past—into the old 
poverty and the old love. Ernley had 
failed her, prosperity had failed her, mar- 
riage had failed her. Spiritually she was 
turning from the Crown to the George, 
as she had done before. 

“Well, my dear—what are we going 
to do?” 

She stood up and walked round the 
table into the patch of sunshine where 
he sat. Then she sank, spreading like 
a peony at his feet. 

“Oh, Daniel—I’ve come to you.” 

“To me, my lovely—why to me?” 

“Because I want you.” 

There was no gladness in either of 
their voices. 

“Don’t you want Ernley any more?” 


“No.” 

“Nor the children?” 

“No.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“You would if you understood wi). 
I've been through during these | 
weeks—seeing him turn from me, see 
the children dividing us instead of bri; 
ing us together, seeing everything 
die. Oh, Dan, Ernley’s dead and +}, 
children are dead, and I’m only the poor 
widow and mother who’s come to you 
Dan, be good to me and take me. You 
were good to me years ago, and there's 
never been anyone like you for love and 
kindness—if only I hadn’t been cursed.”’ 

She hid her face on his knee and they 
both trembled. He forced himself to 
speak. 

“But, my dear, don’t you see how 
hopeless it all is? What can I do for 
you now? I make barely enough money 
to keep myself and the boy. We'd 
simply go under.” 

“No we shouldn’t. You could get 
better-paid work if you went to another 
place—and I could work too. I’m used 
to working, and part of my trouble’s 
been that I’ve had no work lately, at 
least none that I could understand. 
Dan, don’t you see this? I’m down to 
the bottom, and nothing worse can hap- 
pen to me than what has happened. If 
we had to be servants together it would 
be happier for me than being the land- 
lord’s wife at the Crown. And don’t you 
see that you’re down to the bottom, too 

that you’ve nothing to lose? Your 
sister-in-law will take care of your baby 
for you. It'll be only our two selves, 
and as I say, we're at the bottom already 
so we can’t fall any lower.” 

Dan’s heart was beating violently. 
The wall of the future seemed to topple 
and he saw beyond it a dark night into 
which he and Belle walked alone—hand 
in hand, leaving everything behind them, 
seeing nothing but sorrow, yet together. 
Years ago he had hoped to possess her 
with all that he most loved in life, and 
now she was offered to him alone, a 
fellow-victim, stripped and cast out. Yet 
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wanted her as much as when her love 

uld have brought comfort instead of 

ation, pride instead of shame. 
* Belle, how can I take you like that?” 

r her sake more than his own he still 

uggled a little. ‘ You'll regret it some 
y, and then in your heart you'd re- 
oach me. You couldn’t help it. We'll 
without everything—we'll be outside 
no friends, no home, no money, no 
thing—Belle!”’ 
“T shan’t mind. I'd rather have love 
nd nothing than everything without 
love, and seemingly I’ve got to choose. 
Besides, it won't always be like that. 
We'll find work somewhere—and Ernley 
will divorcee me and then we can get 
married.” 

Dan’s eyes grev big at the idea of 
divorce. It sounded grand, but outside 
the normal round of human experience 
either in Sark or Bullockdean. Still, all 
that was very far ahead. Nothing was 
close to him but Belle in her disillusion 
and wreck, turning to him as to her one 
comfort, claiming him out of the past. 
She suddenly knelt upright on the floor 
in front of him and held out her arms. 
He caught her, dragging her over his 
knees, straining her to his heart. Once 
more the wall of the future was built 
up and the darkness hidden. The past 
seemed to go over his head like a flood, 
bringing back all his old love and joy 
and+pain in her. He was like a man 
drowning in a place where waters meet. 


] 


s 


When they drew apart from that em- 
brace something had changed in him. 
He no longer felt sorrowful and fear- 
driven—his heart was light, his outlook 
triumphant. The scheme of his life till 
now seemed to him in this elated mo- 
ment a very mean scheme. His days 
on the bus, his nights in Greville Row, 
even his twilight musings on Newhaven 
Bridge when the armies of the ships 
lifted their spears up to the sky, even 
these seemed trite and humdrum com- 
pared to the wonderful adventure of tak- 
ing Belle out alone into an empty world. 
Even the thought of parting from 
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Thomas Helier did not seriously distress 
him—besides, in the fullness of time he 
too would have his place in that new 
house which love should build. 

Drawing Belle again into his arms he 
took from her lips more power, more 
peace, more manhood—till he could have 
left that room to go through fire or walk 
the waters. He had never felt anything 
quite like this in his earlier experience 
of her—this sensation of drawing bigness 
from her bigness and strength from her 
strength. She had always been, too, as 
it were, related to other things—to ideals 
and hopes which formed a background 
to his love for her. But now she stood 
alone, torn out of her background, and 
yet somehow immense as she had never 
been when she belonged to it. 

The sun in the street was dipping to- 
wards the roofs and the half-drawn blind 
was an amber glare. 

“We'll go out,” said Dan. “Come 
out with me, Belle. We can’t stop in 
the house.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“We'll go and have supper some- 
where. We must do something this 
first night.” 

She picked up her hat from the floor. 

“When ull you take me away?” she 
murmured—* right away?” 

“T must finish my week on the bus.” 

“No! No!” her voice came suddenly 
with fear—‘“‘we can’t wait. Ernley 
might find us.” 

“Let him.” 

“Oh, no—I couldn’t bear it.” 

Her eyes grew large and frightened 
and her breast heaved. Dan suddenly 
saw a vision of himself that he had often 
seen before—an odious, practical little cad 
whose chief thought was bread and butter. 

“All right—we’ll cut and run. I'll 
take Baby to Em’s to-morrow.” 

He asked Mrs. Gain to fetch Thomas 
Helier that evening and put him to bed 
—a task she had already performed oc- 
casionally when he was at Hoddern. 
Then, while Belle went to her attic to 
tidy her dress and hair, he ran up to 
his room and opened the drawer where 
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he kept his money. It was in a small 
battered cashbox and amounted in all 
to some three pounds—his Christmas 
gratuity from the bus company and 
tips from one or two passengers whom 
he had sensationally befriended. It was 
all he had in the world, but it was part 
of his mood now that he should spend 
it—that it should be flung into the heap 
of his welcome for Belle’s love. 


XXXI 

They ate their meal at the Cimerosa 
Café, a big place attached to the leading 
picture-house and which satisfied local 
ideals of smartness. Both Belle and 
Daniel were much impressed as they sat 
together at their little table, an island 
in the midst of the vastness. All round 
them was the glitter of glass and steel, 
polished tiles and polished wood, flowers 
made at once cheaper and more impres- 
sive by masses of gypsophila and aspar- 
agus fern, while the tinkle and wail of a 
piano and two fiddles came threading 
a plaintive way through the clatter of 
knives and voices. 

Dan was at first struck dumb by the 
elegance of the waitress and the profu- 
sion of the menu. But between them 
he and Belle managed at last to stumble 
upon the materials of a meal. 

Though more at their ease when they 
had begun eating, they scarcely talked 
during their dinner. They belonged to 
that order of society which is too polite 
to talk when music is being provided 
for its entertainment. They listened 
respectfully to each item, as if they 
had been at a concert, and applauded 
respectfully at the end. Belle ate slow- 
ly and sat dreamily, hardly seeming to 
notice her surroundings. Dan, on the 
other hand, stared about the room 
watching the other diners and the wait- 
resses moving among them, interested 
in their manners and their food, as it 
was his custom to be interested in other 


people’s concerns. There was another 


smaller hall beyond the first, and from 
where he sat he could see a part of it 
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reflected in the mirror opposite him. 
the mirror he saw a man and wo: 
come in together and sit down at a t: 
under a palm. The elegance of 
woman’s black dress and hat made | 
look at her twice, and with a start 
recognized her as Pearl Jenner. ‘|| 
man was unknown. 

At first, surprise and interest m 
him miss the significance of this « 
counter, but in a minute or two he | 
alized what it meant. Belle had con: 
him because she believed her husbaj 
to be with another woman, and |y 
was this other woman without him |) 
with another man. She was certai: 
guiltless on this occasion; though, D. 
told himself angrily, it did not follow 
that she had been guiltless on any othe 
After all, Belle had made sure of her 
perfidy by effective if low expedients. 

He wondered if Belle could see |. 
but Belle sat with her back to the mirro: 
and outside the angle of direct vision. 
She could not see nor be seen. Then |: 
suddenly asked himself what she woul: 
do if she realized that to-night at leas! 
her suspicions were unfounded, and 
that Ernley was innocently eating hi. 
dinner in Hastings, the blameless gues! 
of Rotarians. 

The question rushed at him out of th: 
void, bringing with it the answer not of 
itself but of another question which |i 
had not yet dared to ask: “She is her 
not because of her love of me but be 
cause of her love of Ernley.”” His hand 
shook as he quickly raised his glass, and 
the glitter of the room with its lights 
and glass and silver and flowers seemed 
to heel over as in a nightmare. By an 
act of violence he pushed the questio1 
which had no answer, and the answer 
which had no question, out of his mind 
together. At the same time he stood up 
He must do something—he must sett} 
something—find out something abou! 
Pearl Jenner and why she was there. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked Bell: 
waking out of her dream. 

“T’m going to ask if they have an) 
programs.” 
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fe had seen some posters of the cinema 

tertainment displayed in the inner 

m, and first of all he went and 

inned these and took a couple of leaf- 

s. On his way back he stopped at 
earl Jenner’s table. 

‘Good evening,” he said. 

Miss Jenner lifted her large, rather 
rominent eyes from her plate and sur- 
eved him carefully without a word. 

“| believe we’ve met before,” he said 
ery ously. 

Miss Jenner obviously did not remem- 

her the oceasion, and her escort now 
jined her in her stare. Dan was nearly 
werwhelmed but managed to stand his 
round. 

“Tt was at Bullockdean—the George 
lun. Youcame with Mr. Ernley Munk to 
meet my—to meet his—leastways. . .” 

Luckily she remembered now. 
“Oh, yes. But that was a long time 
go.” 

*More’n three years.” 

“Fancy your remembering.” 

‘I ain't likely to forget.” 

He thought a touch of gallantry 
would not come amiss. Then suddenly 
his gaze fell to her hand and saw that 
she wore a wedding ring. 

“Are you married now?” The words 
broke straight out of his surprise. 

She bridled suitably. 

*Yes—I’m married. This is my hus- 
band, Mr. Percy Johnson. We're going 
to Paris—traveling for his firm. He’s 
vot a job over there and we thought 
we'd tack it on to our honeymoon. We 
had meant to cross to-night but there’s 
too much swell on for me.” 

“Sit down and have a drink of some- 
thing with us,” said Mr. Percy Johnson. 

“No—no—much obliged, I’m sure. 
I’ve got a friend waiting. Good-by.”’ 

“So pleased to have met you,” said 
the lady graciously. 

He walked quickly back into the next 
room and sat down opposite Belle. 
“Tt begins at half-past eight. 

better be going.” 

“Well, I'm ready. 
were.” 


We'd 


What a time you 


“T met a chap I knew.” 

His heart was sick because he knew 
that he had not the courage to tell her 
about Pearl Jenner, who was now Pearl 
Johnson. 

He told himself it did not really 
matter. The thing that mattered was 
Belle’s jealous suspicion of Ernley, not 
the question of whether it was or was 
not justified. After all it probably was 
justified, though Miss Jenner had seen 
the wisdom of escaping from a difficult 
situation by the most convenient road. 
Ernley had certainly deceived his wife, 
plotted and schemed and lied. He had 
made Belle’s life a torture by uncer- 
tainty, as she had made his a boredom 
by certainty. Their marriage 

trodden in pieces—by them- 
What did anything else matter? 

Pearl Jenner or Pearl Johnson? Daniel 
stuck a cigarette in the corner of his 
mouth and, having paid his bill, led the 
way out of the Cimerosa Café into the 


was 
smashed 


selves. 


Cimerosa Palace. 

“We'll have a box,” he said to Belle 
as she followed. ‘We must have a good 
time to-night.” 

The desire to strip the future was even 
more fiercely upon him. 


So Belle and Daniel went into the 
House of Life together. Life moved 
before them, flickering on a screen in 
a procession, as the procession of life 
moves before the immortal gods. Those 
busmen and shopgirls in the darkness 
were as the immortal gods seeing, as in 
a mirror for their sport, life and love and 
death and hate and jealousy and wealth 
and despair and laughter and tenderness 
and vice and beauty and age and youth 
and piety and folly. Dan’s arm 
was clasping Belle as he led her home- 
wards. His body was drugged by her 
sweetness and his mind was drugged 
by Life. They did not speak, for their 
thoughts were passing in a procession as 
ona screen. Belle walked with her head 
bent, one arm hanging limply, one hand 
holding Dan’s hand against her waist. 
Dan walked with his head high and saw 
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the lamplight in her yellow hair and 
breaking into the shadows flung by her 
hat. They came together to Greville 
Row and stood together in the narrow 
hallway, with the door shutting out the 
street lamp and the moon. 

Behind them the steep narrow stairs 
soared into a_ still deeper darkness. 
Dan’s arms came out and took Belle, 
drawing her big shoulder down on his, 
holding her flushed face and rough hair 
down against his cheek. 

“Oh, Belle,” he murmured thickly in 
her hair— Oh, Belle—I must love you.” 

And all the House of Life danced be- 
fore the darkness of his closed eyes that 
were closed against hers. She shuddered 
in his arms, moved herself suddenly, and 
broke from him—crying bitterly. 


XXXII 

The smallness of the house shook with 
her dash upstairs and the banging of her 
door. For a moment Dan stood at the 
stair-foot, then he too turned and went 
upwards. He felt mentally bruised, but 
still exalted, as he opened the door of his 
little room and went in. The moon and 
the street lamp were together in a queer 
troubled light and the occasional sur- 
faces of furniture gleamed in pale flecks. 
His bed was all white, and Thomas 
Helier’s bed beside it, with a blot which 
was Thomas Helier himself. 

Dan went over to the window and 
looked out on the roofs without seeing 
them. Why had Belle cried when she 
left him? He knew that women cry for 
joy as much as for sorrow, but he did 
not think that Belle had cried for joy. 
How could she have cried for sorrow 
with his arms round her and the vows 
of his love upon her? Only because she 
still loved Ernley and still belonged to 
him. Only because she loved Ernley so 
much that when she saw her marriage 
breaking she had deliberately killed it 
rather than let it drag on as a broken 
thing. He, Daniel, was only the stick 
she had taken to break her marriage, to 
put her wounded love out of its pain— 


he was not there to give her love but ‘» 
kill her love. That night she was . 
pecting him to go up to her room a; 
kill the last of her love for Ernley. ‘| 
morrow she would wake up without |o. 
empty, like sounding brass or tinkli: 
cymbal. 

He shut his eyes again and the dar! 
ness flickered as with lights on a scree) 
He saw the procession of his love fur 
Belle—his courtship or her at Batchelor. 
Hall, the tall house and the tall nodding 
trees, and the black-and-white stripe: 
drawing-room where the gramophone 
played. He saw himself going to seek 
her up the narrow lanes by Rushlake 
Green, and pleading with her in the cot 
tage at Three Cups Corner. . . . Then 
he saw her and Ernley standing together 
in the doorway of old Gadgett’s bed- 
room, holding each other by the hand 
and looking at each other with sad eyes 
—they looked forward into their mar- 
riage and saw it appointed for sorrow. ... 

He knew that his love had ended 
there. After that there had been no love, 
only despair, and then escape . . . and 
since he had come back he had not loved 
her as in the old days but in a different, 
unhappier way. He loved her for her- 
self and himself only. He loved her as 
other men had loved her before Ernley, 
and to-night his love for her was just a 
flame, seeking to devour—not the flame 
of the hearth where the food is cooked 
and life made warm and secure, but the 
flame of the burning house which seeks 
only to destroy and is the enemy of the 
hearth upon which the dead, burnt house 
shall fall. 

He opened his eyes again and looked 
down at the little dark shape of Thomas 
Helier asleep in his moonlit bed. Then 
he remembered his own marriage. Till 
that moment it had been merely an 
empty space in his thoughts of Belle. 
But now it became an island, and the rest 
of life the empty sea. That year of his 
married life—belonging to the stranger, 
the strange land, and the strange lan- 
guage—was none the less his heart’s true 
home and abiding sweetness. All that 

















THE GEORGE AND THE CROWN 


e had ever known of love was that mar- 
ive, which had gathered up into itself 
tt only his love for Rose Falla but his 
we for Belle Shackford. His love for 
Belle had led him to his marriage with 
Rose, and his love for Belle had been 
nade holy by his marriage with Rose 
“Oh, Rose, Rose—dear little Rose 
| remember that evening when I took 
you into my arms in the dark cottage 
at Moie Fano, and outside the cliff was 
like a terrible blind thing asleep in the 
light. Something better than love had 
given you to me then. I thought, ‘All 
my love is in Sussex with Belle Shack- 
ford’—and reckon I never knew that 
love was in our marriage and nowhere 
else. . . . If I let Belle use me to break 
her marriage, I break my own—I break 
faith with Rose—I break faith with 
Belle. I cannot love a woman away 
from marriage—if I did that my love 
would be like the cliff at Moie Fano— 
a terrible blind thing asleep in the light.” 
He sank down on his knees before the 
window and his thoughts, which had 
heen drowned, came out of the water and 
he knew himself to be set on a mad and 
evil way. He was about to break a mar- 
riage—a wounded marriage, it is true, 
but not wounded to death. Belle had 
taken Ernley as he had taken Rose- 
“for better, for worse.”” He had known 
nothing of the worse in his marriage with 
Rose, ior his Rose had been a sweet 
flower plucked before the rains. But if 
they had lived on together they would 
probably have had to forgive just like 
everyone else. He could have forgiven 
Rose anything—Rose would have for- 
given him anything. By that same 
power Ernley could forgive Belle, and 
Belle could forgive Ernley. And Belle 
had less to forgive Ernley than she 
thought . there lay Daniel’s shame. 
He was a thief breaking into the inn 
of marriage with a lie. What does it 
matter? The inn of marriage is empty 
it is already robbed. No—love is still 
there. Respect and trust and seemli- 
ness are gone, but love is still there—sit- 
ting alone and waiting for the others to 
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come back—love of the mother for the 
children and the children for the mother; 
love of the wife for the husband and the 
husband for the wife. Belle knew that, 
and that was why she wanted him to 
break into the inn of marriage and help 
her kill love—love waiting in the empty 
house till her children return. .. . “ But 
I can’t do that—I can’t—because for a 
year I too lived with love in the inn of 
marriage; and if I kill Belle’s love for 
her husband I kill my own for Belle,’ my 
own for Rose, my own for our child, 
since these are all part of the same thing. 
Oh, God, I can’t do it—I can’t hurt the 
best thing you’ve ever given me—your 
own thing—part of yourself.” 


The dawn was breaking, with the 
masts of the ships standing up before it 
like spears before a banner. Dan still 
knelt beside the window in the dishevel- 
ment of a sleepless night. His hair was 
rumpled out of its sleekness and the long 
straight lick of it hung sideways almost 
to his shoulder. He must clean and tidy 
himself before he went up to Belle and 
told her that his own marriage had been 
too great a treasure for him to be the 
thief of hers. 

He must tell her at once so that she 
could go back at once to Ernley. If she 
went now the situation might be saved. 
Indeed, the very fact of her having gone 
away might take from her that cer- 
tainty which had so disenchanted her 
husband. This thing that had happened 
might be the very thing needed to estab- 
lish happiness for Belle and Ernley. 
Whether Belle had loved Daniel or not, 
or Ernley had loved Pearl or not, was 
no matter. Pearl and Daniel had been 
useful to break up a hard piece of life 
and now that their task was done, Pear! 
could go to her Mr. Johnson and Daniel 
could go... 

He plunged his head into his basin of 
cold water. What should he do when 
he had lost Belle? Didn’t he still love 
her? Yes—but that terrible stripped 
future which had once enticed him now 
filled him entirely with fear. He could 
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not take Belle away from everything that 
truly belonged to her—her marriage, 
her home, her husband, her children 

any more than he could go away him- 
self from all that truly belonged to him 
—his marriage, his home, Rose Falla, 
or notre Helier. Somehow, at the back 
of his mind he knew that if he lost these 
things he lost Belle with them, and if he 
kept them he kept her with them. 

The baby was still asleep—he had 
slept peacefully all through the night 
of his father’s distress. Soon he would 
be waking and demanding attention in 
one form or another. Poor little kid 
at least one would not have to part with 
him now or only for a little while. 
He would have to go away for a little 
while to forget this new sound of Belle’s 
footsteps in his life. Going away was 
a great cure for everything . . . then 
when you came back you could pick up 
things again in a new way—he had 
picked up his love for Belle in a new 
way; if he had picked it up in the old 
way he could not have renounced it now. 
But there was sea water in the blood of 
his father’s son, and a sea change was 
a change of heart. When did the White 
King sail from Middlesborough ? 


From Belle’s window, too, one could 
see the masts of the ships, but now the 
sunlight gleamed upon them—they were 
no longer lances but Aaron’s rod in 
flower. As Dan came stooping into the 
attic with its low-set window the first 
thing he saw was the flowering of Aaron’s 
rod against the sea. The dawn was full 
of color—rose and brown and blue, and 
the breeze of it rushed into the attic, 
both salt and sweet. 

It was almost like an encounter and 
gave him a queer sense of exaltation and 
the strength to look at Belle as she lay 
on the bed, outside the clothes, wrapped 
in a purple cotton kimono over which 
her hair flowed tawny and challenging. 
Her face was hidden in the hollow of one 
elbow and she slept, incredibly, in spite 
of his knock and his entrance and the 
flowering of the dawn. 


But immediately he came and st: 
beside her she woke—she sat up, swe: 
ing the hair out of her eyes. Her | 
frightened him—it was so aggressiy. 
abandoned, so bright, so coarse, so cur 

. . He remembered the fine silk 
Rose’s hair among his fingers and up 
his lips. Belle had let down her hair 
smother and bind him—a crude and ea 
charm. He suddenly felt very far ay 
from her. 

“Well,” she said sullenly, 
you want now?” 

“]T want to talk to you.” 

He pulled a chair beside the bed ani! 
sat down. She yawned and stretch: 
her arms, then suddenly burst into tears 

* Belle—Belle—don't cry. You kno 
you don’t really love me.” 

“Since when have you discovered 
that?” 

Her voice was not sweet. 

“Since I said good-night to you 
when you cried... . I guessed then 
that you’d come to me not because 
you loved me but because you loved 
Ernley.” 

“You're damned clever, ain't you?” 

“And, Belle, I saw I was a swine, for 
I was keeping something back from you 

something about Ernley.” 

“What?” 

“That he hasn’t been with Pear! 
Jenner at Hastings.” 

“How do you know?” 

* Because I saw her here in Newhaven 
last night.” 

Belle seized his arm. 

“She was at the Café,” faltered 
Daniel, realizing how treacherous he 
must now appear. “I saw her in the 
other room and . . .” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

* Because I knew it ud made a differ- 
ence to your feelings about Ernley. 
You see, she wasn’t only there: she'd 
got a man with her—her husband.” 

“D’you mean to say she’s married?” 

*Just—they’re off to Paris to-day.” 

“And you never told me?” 

““T—I couldn't.” 

“Why?—Why?” 


‘ 


“what do 
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Because I knew it ud mean I'd lose 
you'd go back to Ernley after 

it. 

‘Cad!” shrieked Belle. ‘You dirty 
tle ead!” 

She sprang off the bed and stood be- 

re him barefooted on the floor, blazing 

ith anger. She was so much the virago 

iat he almost cowered, and the shame 
{ his own fear made him angry too. 
He rose to his feet, and then suddenly 
the fear of his own shame drove down 
ipon him and swept the anger out of 
is heart. After all, Belle was right. He 
ad behaved like a cad with that lie of 
silence. If Belle had not wept like that 
at the foot of the stairs, how much of 
her life would he have left her? She was 
saved only by her tears. 

“I’m sorry, Belle—forgive me, Belle.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Because I loved you and reckon I 
wasn’t strong enough to tell you some- 
thing that might send you from me.” 

* And why are you strong enough now 

when it’s too late?” 

“My dear, it ain’t too late.” 

“Too late! Of course it’s too late. 
I've stopped away a whole night from 
home—the servants all know, even if I 
manage to get back before Ernley does 

I never said anything—I just 
cleared out. It'll be easy enough to 
prove I spent the night along of you 
here. I reckon Ernley could get a di- 
vorce on it if he wanted to, and maybe 
he will want to.” 

“Oh, no, he won't.” 

“Not that I care if he does. I'll never 
believe he wasn’t in love with Pearl 
Jenner, and that he'll soon find some- 
body else. We're done with each other, 
so your lovely conscience and pure heart 
go for nothing.” 

“Belle, don’t go mocking at my con- 
science and my heart. I don’t set up 
for being good—I know I ain’t. But I 
just felt as somehow I couldn’t spoil a 
thing like marriage.” 

“Marriage! What are you talking 
about? Mine’s spoilt already, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t. You only think so be- 
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cause you’ve mixed up marriage with 
and they ain't the same thing 
really.” 

“You needn’t tell me that.” 

“T mean that when you're in love and 
go back on each other, you generally 
can’t forgive; but in marriage you can.” 

Belle sat down heavily upon the bed. 

“What's come over you, Daniel?” 

“Nothing—it’s the same as I've al- 
ways felt, but can’t explain. I think a 
lot about marriage. I never was more 
surprised by anything than I was by 
my marriage. I’ve never told you about 
it, Belle, but it was like this. I met a 
girl at a dancing-place in Jersey and she 
told me she was done for and must go 
on the streets for a living. I'd had a 
drop too much, so when I got worked 
up about what she told me I never 
stopped to think sense but just put her 
in my boat and took her over to Sark 
with me. Then that crowd at the Péche 
& Agneau wouldn’t keep her—they said 
she must go back—and she cried . . 
and begged me to save her 
out of pity I said I'd marry her, and I 
was in a mortal funk about it. I didn’t 
really love her and was only doing it out 
of pity. But I swore I'd go through 
with it, for it was up to me, so to speak. 
Then when we went into church and the 
minister prayed and [ put on her ring, 
I suddenly saw it all different. It—it 
wasn’t just something we were doing but 
something that was given us. When I 
came out of church I knew we belonged 
to each other and ud be happy together, 
no matter how it had all started. And 
after that well, I can’t speak about 
it—but well, of course you know 
she died. But if it had gone on it would 
always have been good, because we were 
like being one person, and if one went 
against the other it would just be like 
being sick with yourself, as you are at 
times. You always forgive yourself in 
the end—you can’t help it. And then 
there’s the kid—there’s your kids, Belle. 
You can’t get shut of a marriage so easy 
as you think. It’s all mixed up with 
everything else in your life.” 


love, 


so just 
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Belle sat silent, leaning her head 
against the bedpost. 

“You can’t get shut of a marriage,” 
Daniel repeated; “all that talk about 
divorce is just silly. You’re a part of 
Ernley and the children are a part of 
vou both, and there you are, and nothing 
can be done about it.” 

“Oh, can’t it, just! And reckon it will 
be done when Ernley finds out.” 

“There ain't nothing for him to find 
out—except that you loved him so much 
that you were driven half mad when you 
thought he loved somebody else. You 
know you don’t really love me, Belle. 
It’s twice you’ve taken me because you 
loved Ernley, but reckon I can’t bear 
any more of that.” 

“And you don’t really love me?” 

*“No—all I’ve ever done is to want 
to get married. I’m not the same sort 
as you—I can’t go in for these big love 
affairs and all that. They scare me and 
I act silly. I'd have loved you as my 
wife and have made you a good husband, 
but I can’t go loving you outside mar- 
riage—I’m not made that way. The 
only woman I've ever loved is Rose, just 
because she was my wife.” 

** And, now she’s dead, will you marry 
again?” 

“Maybe. I could love any good 
woman that was my wife. [’m sorry, 
Belle—I know it doesn’t sound very good 
but it’s the way I’m made. It means 
that I'll always be happier than you, but 
not so interesting.” 

Belle smiled, and for the first time he 
saw almost a look of tenderness in her 
eyes. 

“You poor child. Reckon I’ve scared 
you. No—maybe I’m not your sort, 
Daniel, though the Lord knows the 
trouble with Ernley has been because of 
my being too homely since I married.” 

“It'll do him a lot of good, your going 
off like this—he won't feel so sure of you. 
Ernley doesn’t like feeling sure.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“And so you can—if he doesn’t.” 

Belle stood up again and went to- 
wards the window, twisting up her hair 


as she walked. The action seemed son 
how to show that she had done with hi: 

“You talk sense, Daniel. You <., 
sometimes. You've treated me bad 
this last day and night, but I’ve treat. 
you badly these years. Reckon you’) 
the sort of man that women make 
refuge of. Well, I won't do it again. 
hope you'll meet some kind good wom: 
who'll marry you and protect you fron 
the likes of me. For if I go back ty 
Ernley I don’t expect I'll be happy—no' 
for years, anyway. But of course I know 
in my heart that he belongs to me and 
I to him, and nobody else will ever do 
I daresay we'll both be all the better for 
this shake-up—I dunno. He’s hit m: 
and been hurt—I’ve hit him and been 
hurt . . . there’s no telling what dif- 
ference that ull make. But you'll have 
to keep out of it, Daniel. Ernley will 
hate you after this.” 

“Hate me! That’s odd, after all 
that’s gone before.” 

“If he doesn’t hate you the same as 
I hate Pearl Jenner, I'll know it’s all! 
no use.”” 

“Well, anyhow I'll be going away.” 

“Where?” 

Daniel looked out towards the sea. 

“Only the other day I was offered a 
berth as cook on a Geordie sailing next 
week from Middlesborough.” 

* And what ull you do with the child?” 

“Leave him with Em.” 

“Shall you be happy at sea?” 

“Happier than in spoiling your life 
on land.” 

“You haven’t spoiled my life, Daniel. 
I've spoiled my own. Perhaps it’s not 
quite spoilt.” 

She held out her hand to him and he 
took it limply. 

“Oh, Belle—”’ 

“[T must dress now. Get out. I hope 
they haven't heard us talking.” 

“Not up here. I'll godown. Will you 
be having breakfast with me and get an 
early start?” 

“Yes, I must be back when Ernley 
comes. Then I can tell him everything 
and perhaps he will tell me something.” 
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He went out, with nothing in his heart 
except a great longing for the sea. 


XXXII 

“Tickets, please’’-—Daniel stooped 
over the fat woman in the corner and 
waited while she fumbled in her pocket 
and then in her bag and then in her 
basket. ‘“‘Sixpence to Whitesmith. 
Thank you, Ma’am . . . tickets please.” 

He had picked up this lot at Bullock- 
dean Throws, where he had set down 
Belle, and while he was helping them in 
with their bundles she had walked off 
up the lane towards the village and the 
inn that straddled the way. He had not 
even been able to turn round and see 
the last of her disappearing. 

He thought of their breakfast to- 
gether in the half-light of the little 
sitting room. They had scarcely talked 
and she had seemed angry, but—when 
their maimed excuses and explanations 
had gone to Mrs. Gain—Belle had in- 
sisted on accompanying him when he 
took Thomas Helier to the créche, and 
at parting she had kissed the baby and 
he had taken and held for a moment a 
handful of her coarse yellow hair. Then 
they had walked together to the bus and 
Dan had punched Belle’s ticket for her 
and then gone out on the step. He did 
not dare look at her as she sat there like 
a sunflower. Not that he was afraid of 
her any more—that madness had passed 

but when he looked at her he was 
ashamed. 

* Bullockdean Corner”’—he pulled the 
bell. She climbed down, with her hand 
upon his wrist like any other passenger. 
He passed out her bag. Other passen- 
gers crowded in—she was gone—and 
when the bus had started again and he 
looked round he could not see her. He 
might never see her again—he did not 
know. Already the ways of land were 
tiring him. 


*Reckon you've done the right thing 
this time,” said Jess Harman. 
She stood facing Dan as he sat by the 


kitchen table in Bullockdean parson 
with Thomas Helier on his knee. 

“T’m glad you approve of me at las: 

“T won't say I’ve always disapprov: 
but then I haven’t always appro, 
neither.” 

“You never approved of me 4 
Belle.” 

**Never—she isn’t your sort, as you 
been uncommon slow to understand.’ 

“Why isn’t she my sort?” 

“You've asked me that question 
dunnamany times before, and I’ve t. 
you a dunnamany times in answer th: 
she isn’t comfortable enough for vo 
You want a comfortable woman, a: 
Belle isn’t a comfortable woman. Wha: 
ever she does she does uncomfortably 
if she loves a man she gives him he! 
if she marries a man she gives him he! 
if she loves her children she gives ever, 
body hell because of it. Now some nx 
like that style—Ernley Munk does—s 
that’s why it’s good that she shoul: 
marry him and stick to him. All thes 
rows they have don’t matter—they on} 
keep ‘em going. Neither Belle no 
Ernley could live without rows and fee! 
ing ill-treated, so it’s just as well they’\ 
got each other. Now if you’d taken 
Belle away from Ernley and been good 
to her, she’d have been dead of dullness 
in a year. It’s her sort to make rows. 
And all that fuss about Pearl Jenner was 
only a row she’d made to keep herself 
lively. And Ernley just about loves to 
think he’s ill-used and_ blighted—so 
reckon it was a godsend to him to have 
his wife run away with another man, so 
long as she comes back and gives him 
the fun of forgiving her.” 

Dan had not meant to tell Jess so 
much about himself. He had come to 
Bullockdean with the intention of open 
ing his grief to Mr. Marchbanks, which 
was one of the good things his friend 
had taught him. Between two Norman 
pillars in Bullockdean church the events 
of the last few months had slipped into 
new places, and—as had so often hap- 
pened before—Dan saw his splash of 
folly as little more than the spate cast 

















THE GEORGE 
by a treacherous sea, in the waves of 
ch he might have drowned while he 

ired only the foam. 

When he got back to the parsonage 

ss was waiting to give him tea and, 

nforted and a little exalted, he found 
iself pouring out his tale anew to 

r, though with different stresses. He 

inted to hear about the family at the 
un. Ernley had taken his wife away to 

reign parts. Business was slack and 
they were going to have a holiday—an- 
ther honeymoon. When they came 
hack the amalgamation of the two inns, 
the George and the Crown, would be 
omplete—a new life would be begin- 
ng; and Daniel Sheather, out of the 

old life, would be safely busy. on board a 

Geordie coaster, working and whistling 

n his galley that smelt of soup and the sea. 

‘Ts it all fixed up?” asked Jess. 

“Yes—it’s fixed. May I take your 
hook with me, Jess?” 

“You've got a nerve. 
do without my book?” 

“Much better than I'll do with it. 
Reckon I must cut some sort of a figure 
this first voyage—and Mr. Marchbanks 
don’t notice what you give him.” 

*That’s true. Well, you can have the 
book, Daniel. But bring it back when 
you come ashore.” 

“Reckon [ll bring you a new one. 
I'll have some cash to spare then, though 
I’m stony-broke just now. The sea pays 
better than the land.” 

“And when do you start? 


What shall I 


” 


“I go north to-morrow—the nine 
o'clock from Lewes.” 
“Have you said good-by to your 


mother?” 

“Tl call at Hoddern this evening on 
my way back.” 

“And you're leaving Baby at Brakey 
Bottom?” 

*Yes—that’s to-night, too.” 

Then suddenly Jess’s face changed— 
her manner changed—she was a new 
Jess; and coming round the side of the 
table she knelt down beside Daniel’s 
chair and put her arms round the baby 
that he held upon his knee. 


AND 


THE CROWN 


~ 


“Leave him with me, Daniel. Let me 
take care of him for you.” 

Her voice came with a sudden husky 
sweetness, reminding him of Belle’s. 

“But, Jess—how can I? How could 
you possibly look after him?” 

“Easy. I can have him with me here, 
same as I had when you lived along of 
us, and I can take him home to Auntie’s 
in the evening. Reckon they won't be 
sorry at Brakey Bottom, and you can 
give me what you would have given 
them, so as [ can manage for him. Oh, 
Dan, I love him so and it’s been such 
misery losing him when you were at 
Newhaven. I'll be so good to him—I’ll 
love him and pet him and take care of 
him same as if I was his mother.” 

For some found himself 
trembling and his hand came down upon 
her shoulder as she knelt beside him with 
her arms round the child. He said, al- 
most without knowing it: 

“But, Jess, I think now that I'm al- 
ways going to live on the sea.” 

“But you'll be ashore in between 


reason he 


whiles.”” 
“Yes—but the sea’s going to be my 
country. I don’t belong here any more 
at least not till I'm old. 
better than the land, my dear, and it’s 
in my blood to go to sea.” 
“You can go to sea and I'll stay on 
the land, for sometimes you've got to 


The sea’s 


come home.” 

In that moment he felt it would be 
easier and better to think of home at 
Bullockdean than at Brakey Bottom, 
among the wranglings and strugglings 
of his kin. Perhaps Jess would not take 
such good care of Thomas Helier as 
Emmy would have done—but Len was 
sour. . . . Jess was taking him out of 
love, and there would always be love 
at Bullockdean. It seemed as if Rose 


Falla’s legacy to her husband had 
been a legacy of love. When she 


‘ 


had given Dan “notre Helier’ she had 
given him the power of building romance 
anew. ... 

‘Let him stay just this once,” pleaded 
Jess, “and if you don’t think I’ve done 
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well by him when you come back, you 
can change. But let me try.” 

“Very well, Jess. You try.’ 

Thomas Helier’s good manners broke 
down under the sudden squeeze she 
gave him. 

“I’m sorry, dearie, that’s a bad be- 
ginning. But you're used to it with 
your Dad and me. There—don’t cry, 
my pet—there, there.” 





Two hours later Dan knelt by his 
mother’s side in the firelight at Hoddern. 
Kitty’s arm was round him, for she felt 
and dealt tenderly in this moment of 
farewell. 

“You always were your father’s son, 
Dan, but you've been a good boy to me 
all the same.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that, 
Mum.” 

“Yes, you've been good and done your 
best when that rascal he went off. It 
was not your fault that you could not 
help me more. Now I shall not see you 
very often, I expect.” 

“Whenever I’m ashore, Mum.” 

“But you leave your child at Bullock- 
dean and you go where your child is. 
Ah, she is a clever girl, that Jess 
Harman.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“If you have not the wit to under- 
stand me I will not explain. Poor 
Daniel, you were not happy in your 
marriage.” 

“Mum, I was happy.” 

“Ah, but she died.” 

He did not speak, for he could not tell 
his mother what he felt about Rose. 

“Marriage is not a happy thing,”’ con- 
tinued Kitty. “Our men grow up and 
cease to love us—they forsake us, and 
we live only in our children.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t speak so—some 
men make good husbands.” 

“You would make a good husband, 
Daniel.” 

“T hope I didn’t make a bad one.”’ 

“You are the sort of man who’d make 
a good husband to any girl except one.” 


THE 


“Except one?” 

“Except Belle Munk—Belle Sha, 
ford that was. She belongs to one n 
only, though he will never be much go. 
to her. Still, she belongs. And I knew 
it long ago when you wanted her 
much.” 

Dan did not believe his mother kne\ 
anything of the kind. Still, he thoug)) 
her words were wise and he listened as 
she continued: 

“Some men and women are like that 

-for one person only, and others are fo 
everyone. You are among the others 

“What do you mean, Mum?” 

“You could be happy married to an, 
good girl, for what you really want is 
not love but marriage. When you come 
home you will marry again.” 

“How do you know?” 

* Because you were made for marriage, 
and for a man marriage is easy.” 

A step sounded in the passage and 
his mother’s expression changed. She 
withdrew her arm from his shoulder and 
looked up. He knew that Christopher 
had come home. 

He rose and kissed her hastily, anxious 
to take leave before his brother appeared. 

“Say good-by to Chris from me.” 

Outside the big stars hung over the 
Ouse Valley where the windings of the 
river showed pale in the darkness. Dan 
felt vaguely disturbed by what his 
mother had said. It seemed to rob him 
of his last claim to be interesting and 
romantic, if he had ever had any. Was 
it indeed true, then, that the woman of 
his dream who sat in an inn stable with 
her child upon her knee, was not Beile. 
nor even Rose, but just any woman— 
every woman whose heart was warm and 
whose eyes were kind? Was ai! that he 
craved for—only a home and a wife and 
a child? If so it was strange to go seek- 
ing them upon the sea. But there is a 
star of the sea which points to harbor, 
and a woman sits waiting with her child 
upon her knee and a star in the sky 
above her to lead the wise man to her 
feet. 


END 


| 


























NUTS 
BY STANLEY WALKER 


L FOY was the oldest office boy in 


£\ New York. For nearly fifty years 
his job had been to sit beside a desk at 
the entrance to the editorial offices of 
the Morning Star, where he opened the 
mail and received visitors. 

His salary never rose above thirty 
dollars per week—through wars and 
panics, high prices and low—but he had 
saved most of it. He owned his home 
out in Bay Ridge, and the growth of 
Brooklyn in that direction enabled him 
to sell three lots at a good profit. Thus 
Al could retire any time he wanted to. 

And yet he was only an office boy. 
True, his neighbors out in Bay Ridge 
called him “Mr. Foy,” and they spoke 
of him vaguely as being ‘“‘an editor or 
something on the Morning Star.” But 
to everybody in the office he was simply 
Al, the head office boy—or, as one report- 
er once put it, the Director of Lesser 
Personnel. 

It seemed to me that the question of 
Al’s success, or lack of success, depended 
upon whether he was happy. He gave 
me but little satisfaction. Yes, his job 
was all right. He had only one com- 
plaint. 

“It’s these nuts,” he said. “For 
nigh onto half a century now they have 
been pestering me. You see, I open all 
these letters addressed to the editor, and 
more than half of them are nutty. 
People are always complaming about 


something and they think the paper can 
fix it. And the people who call, they 
are the worst—all nuts! If they would 
only leave me alone!” 

I pointed out that if it were not for 
these writers of strange letters, and the 
visitors with the vague and impossible 
complaints and requests, he would have 
no job. Al said he had thought of 
that, but nevertheless he wished the 
eccentrics would leave him in peace. 

“Tt wouldn’t matter much if I did lose 
my job,” he confided to me slyly. “I’m 
thinking of retiring anyhow pretty soon. 
I could do it, you know.” 

All of us thought the world of Al Foy. 
He was a slight, well-kept old fellow 
with white hair and a neat white mus- 
tache. He dressed in black broadcloth 
and wore a wing collar with a gray tie. 
Across the bridge of his lean nose was 
a pair of gold-rimmed glasses through 
which he peered with kindly blue eyes. 
He was a dignified ornament to the office. 

Al usually came to work at two in the 
afternoon, stayed until six, took two 
hours off to go home to dinner, and 
then returned for four more hours. He 
had set those hours for himself. No 
one questioned his coming or his going. 
He was as much of a fixture as the big 
clock that hung above his desk or the 
St. Gaudens bas-relief of “The Founder” 
down the hall. 

As I talked to Al I found that he had 
a genuine hatred for the “nuts.” He 
regarded them as vastly different from 
ordinary, sane, flesh-and-blood people 
like his neighbors in Bay Ridge. To Al 
the letter writers and the visitors were 
like those strange miscreants whose 
deeds filled so much space in the papers 
—the wife-beaters, girl bandits, fake 
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princes, bootlegger kings, underworld 
queens, and the rest of that unreal list. 

One afternoon Al was timidly turning 
over in his mind the idea of retiring to 
a comfortable old age. He received the 
usual procession of callers and opened 
the usual batch of letters. 

First there was the richly dressed 
woman, nervous and beautiful, who 
approached his desk and said: 

“T want some advice. You look like 
such a kind, wise old man—who would 
understand. Can I trust you?” 

“Yes,” said Al Foy with a great 
weariness, “Tell me all.” 

“T hate my husband,” said the wo- 
man. “IT want to kill him. I can think 
of no other way. Now, shall 1?” 

Al was only mildly surprised. She 
was just another nut. He did his best 
to humor such people. 

“No,” he told her, “I wouldn't kill 
him. They will arrest you, and—you 
never know—the jury might convict you. 
It’s a long chance.” 

She thanked Al and swept out of the 
office. An hour later she telephoned 
him. Al told me she said: 

“ve thought of a splendid idea. 
I'll go ahead and shoot him and then 
shoot myself, so they can’t do anything 
with me. What do you think of that?” 

“Very good,” said Al. “* Yes, perhaps 
that is the best way out. Good-by.” 

“She’s a nut,” Al told me. “But she 
isn't going to kill her husband. She 
just hates him a little and wants to 
get it out of her system by telling some- 
body.” 

I thought Al must know a great deal 
about the human mind and the strange, 
uncatalogued emotions that move men 
and women. But it was hard to extract 
this wisdom from him. Besides, he was 
busy with a pile of letters. After a time 
he laid aside his glasses and said to 
me: 

“The nuts are running strong to-day. 
Here’s a man who says the obelisk in 
Central Park is set at the wrong angle. 
Another one, a woman over in Wee- 


hawken, is sore because the paper didn’t 
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mention her husband’s name in the st 
of that parade up Fifth Avenue 
other day. She says he led one of | 
thirty bands and didn’t get a line. \ 
here’s another one—a man who sly 
that Venus was the first women to < 
her hair. Street paving, Oriental r 
gions, persecutions—I’ve got ‘em 
to-day.” 

A bedraggled individual approac! 
Al’s desk, asked for a sheet of pay, 
and wrote feverishly for ten minut: 
calling for more paper until he = hc! 
finished half-a-dozen pages. Then 
handed the product to Al and departe: 
Al showed it to me. Except for a word 
or two here and there it was utte: 
unintelligible. Al threw it into the 
waste basket. 

“He’s been coming in once a week 
for a year,” explained Al. “I don't 
know yet what his message is. 
night when I go home I pass him out 
in City Hall Park, sitting on a benc) 
and looking up at the stars.”’ 

Late in the afternoon the publisher, 
old Mr. Markle, stopped by Al's desk 
on his daily tour of the office. 

“You've been with us a long time.” 
said Mr. Markle. “How do you like the 
job. I mean to say, is it satisfying?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Al, puzzled at the 
question. “The only trouble is 
I have to deal with a lot of nuts, and 
all these letters here are from queer 
people too.” 

“I dare say,”’ remarked Mr. Markle 
as he passed on. 

For a moment Al was panicky. Did 
the publisher think he was getting too 
old for the job? Then he became serene 
again. What did it matter after all? 
He could quit comfortably and be rid of 
the pests. 

When Al Foy returned to the office 
he sensed that something had happened. 
Men were hurrying about. Groups were 
gathered here and there, laughing, swear- 
ing, gesticulating. He made a few in- 
quiries and learned to his astonishment 
that the Morning Star had been sold to 
the owner of the Morning Gazette and 


Every 


well, 
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at the papers were to be combined the 

xt day and called the Gazette-Star. 

\n hour later Al was summoned into 

managing editor’s office and there 
en two weeks’ pay and his discharge. 

fe met me outside. He was happy. I 

iked across City Hall Park with him. 
there was the letter-writer he had told 

e about, sitting sprawled on a bench. 

“I'm through with ‘em all,” said Al 

svously. “No more nuts for me.” 

Some time later I learned what Al 
did that evening. When he got home 

e told his wife what had happened, 
they rejoiced together, and he propped 
iimself up by a rear window to smoke 
ind read. From across the courtyard 
le heard sounds of riotous laughter and 
music. Looking over, he discerned a 
bottle on a table and people dancing. 
lhe noise continued until long after 
midnight. Al was angry. He shouted 
to them and politely asked them not to 
make so much noise. 

“Oh, go soak your head!” came the 
insolent retort. Al called the police on 
the telephone. A desk sergeant advised 
him to go before a magistrate the next 
day and get a warrant. Al demanded 
immediate police action. The sergeant 
refused. 

“What’s the matter?” stormed Al 
into the telephone. “Must I grease 
your palm before —— rhe rest was 
lost when the sergeant hung up the re- 
ceiver. Al sat there speechless with 
rage. The pandemonium went on. 

At last Al went with firm step to his 
desk and started writing. His missive 
was addressed “To the Editor of the 
Gazette-Star.”’ After outlining his griev- 
ance Al wrote: 

“T am a decent, law-abiding house- 
holder, Mr. Editor, and I leave it to 
you if this condition is not an outrage 
in a civilized city. Is there no justice? 
Has Tammany’s grip on the Police 
Department become so strong and so 
demoralizing that respectable citizens 
cannot get relief from a nuisance? Sir, 
[ rely on your sense of fair play and 
civic duty.” 
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“There,” said Al to his wife, as he 
sealed the letter, “that ought to wake 
‘em up!” 

The next day the new head-office-boy 
on the Gazette-Star, who had never heard 
of Al Foy, read the letter, yawned, and 
grunted: “Just another nut.” 


OUR NEED FOR WASTING MORE 
TIME 


BY FRED C. KELLY 

URELY it must be evident to any 

thoughtful person that we need 
newer and better means for wasting 
time. Methods of time-wasting which 
served well enough for our forefathers 
are no longer adequate. ‘To keep pace 
with present-day conditions we must 
not only modernize but greatly amplify 
all known plans for frittering away 
golden hours in foolish or profitless pur- 
suits. Golf players have the right idea. 
Instead of simplifying the game they 
constantly strive to add complications 
which will use up more energy and more 
hours. The first fellow to think of bunk- 
ers on a golf links must have hada streak 
of genius for taking slack out of one’s 
spare time. Bunkers, judiciously placed, 
so retard the speed of golfers that they 
are frequently able to spend an entire 
afternoon in getting exercise the equiva- 
lent of, say, twenty minutes swimming 
or half an hour chopping wood. 

What we need now is more applica- 
tion of the bunker scheme to everyday 
life. We must have more ways of seem- 
ing busy when we are not. Considerable 
progress has been made along this line 
but not nearly enough. A clever idler 
is frequently able to waste an entire day 
or even a week while convincing his 
neighbors, and perhaps himself also, 
that he is usefully engaged; but modern 
life requires better methods by which 
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one may waste not only an occasional 
day or week, but every day. 

Now, this need of seeming busy while 
loafing has become greater recently since 
there is less important work to be done 
and a vastly increased number who have 
no desire to do it. When this country 
was in its pioneer stage with much land 
to be cleared, roads and bridges to be 
built—nearly everybody had to work. 
Both men and women toiled for useful 
purposes. Even the humblest work was 
highly respectable. Nobody wished to 
avoid work, for anything that looked 
like loafing would have met with sharp 
disapproval. But to-day so much of 
the fundamental job of getting the 
country organized to live in has already 
been accomplished, and the upkeep is so 
comparatively simple, that there is not 
enough real work to keep everybody 
busy. 

The real problem of wasting time, 
however, is not due so much to a de- 
creased amount of work to be done as 
to the rapidly growing groups who have 
no incentive for any kind of profitable 
employment. I refer to those who are 
amply provided for by toil of others. 
Included in these groups are benefici- 
aries of large fortunes—either by mar- 
riage or inheritance. In former times, 
when one inherited enough money to 
make work unnecessary he was fairly 
likely to squander it or, if he didn’t, it 
was scattered by his children. To-day 
inherited fortunes are placed in_per- 
manent care of trust companies who 
painstakingly conserve them, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. Each 
year sees a shocking increase in the lists 
of those who are able to be to society 
what a flea is to a dog—that is, to live 
off the dog and annoy him without con- 
tributing to his upkeep. The difference, 
though, is that whereas the flea seems 
fairly content, the man or woman who 
has nothing to do sooner or later be- 
comes bored and unhappy and must 
find means for properly wasting time. 
We must discover new things to do and 
more roundabout ways of doing them. 


Any form of invalidism offers a 
venient means for wasting a substan} | 
share of one’s time. It is not even nec«s. 
sary for one actually to be ill. Ma 
persons consume an astounding amo 
of time seeking remedies for ills that 
altogether imaginary. By going fr 
one specialist to another and discussi) 
one’s self with a physician—or wit} ) 
psycho-analyst—who will listen in 
turn for a substantial fee, one cuts w 
into his day. A clever invalid with suf- 
ficient means is able, however, to vo 
much farther. By going about from one 
sanitariumtoanother—wheredoctorsand 
attendants will pound his chest, make 
impressive blood tests, and very gravely 
stroke their whiskers over his symptoms 

—one may waste weeks and weeks. And 
yet this is done with complete socia! 
immunity. Everybody agrees that one 
is entitled to seek restoration to health, 
and who shall say that he may not de- 
vote as much time to the problem as he 
van afford? 

A friend of mine, who dislikes work 
almost as much as I do, tells me that 
when he does feel an illness coming upon 
him he at first has a sense of something 
akin to shame. He wonders if it is 
really an illness or just plain old-fash- 
ioned laziness which makes him desire 
to remain in bed instead of going forth 
to the marts to earn his living. But 
when, a day or so later, he breaks out 
with a fever and aches all over and 
knows he’s in for a spell of influenza- 
or whatever it is—he feels a delightful 
sense of relief. For he knows that now 
he may be able to loll about the house 
and waste perhaps two or three weeks 
without fear of reproach. 

Tired business men and society women 
are probably pre-eminent to-day as time- 
wasters. Indeed, society women—by 


devoting many hours a day to endless 
rounds of social “duties’-—have long 
been rightly regarded almost as models 
in the difficult art of busily doing noth- 
ing. Even to-day—when many other 
avenues, including politics, offer an out- 
let for women’s spare time—“ social” 
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ities are still the most convenient 
ns of organized wastefulness. In 
\Vashington, the city I happen to know 
<t about, women have cleverly devised 
toms that consume an astonishing 
uint of time without any sensible 
rpose whatever. It is not uncommon 
a society woman to drive about all 
fternoon and deposit as many as one 
hundred and fifty calling cards at homes 
f other women, with no thought or in- 
ention of meeting, face to face, the 
women thus called upon. 

Now, this system has endured for a 
ong time. It served its purpose as an 
ngenious plan for using up women’s 
ime in a period when any useful occu- 
pation for a woman high in the social 
and economic scale was considered more 
or less disgraceful. But in more recent 
vears, colleges for women have greatly 
complicated the whole time-wasting 
problem by putting notions into femi- 
nine heads. As women have learned 
more about the great world in which 
they live, many have come to imagine 
an element of futility in the ordinary 
prescribed system of social gayeties. As 
already suggested, something in human 
nature makes us oppose futility. We 
like to feel that we are being fairly essen- 
tial. Hence women have been forced to 
try wasting time a little less obviously 
by means of charities, welfare work, up- 
lift movements, tag days, and what not. 
They have made deliberate efforts to 
appear not to be wasting their time. I 
have known society women in the name 
of charity to pay one dollar for an after- 
noon at bridge. 

Though women have had greater ex- 
perience in wasting time—due to a public 
opinion inspired by male vanity, which 
has long made it improper for them to 
be useful and consequently independent 
of men—the best job of squandering 
one’s hours is ordinarily done by mem- 
bers of the well-known masculine sex. 
Business men far excel society women 
in ability to believe that the totally un- 
necessary things they do are of vast 
importance. Ten times as many arti- 
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cles are manufactured and sold as any- 
body needs, and salesmen for useless 
devices and foolish schemes of all kinds 
have become a nuisance—in order that 
those not needed in really necessary busi- 
ness may be able to occupy themselves. 
Business men have cleverly continued 
“conferences,” noonday luncheon clubs, 
and banquets of trade associations for 
the ostensible purpose of getting some- 
thing done, but in reality to use up part 
of the day and save themselves from fac- 
ing the fact that they have nothing to do. 
If one wishes to learn how much surplus 
time an average business man has been 
compelled to consume it is only neces- 
sary to glance at a typical business letter. 
How often have you ever received a busi- 
ness letter that wasn’t many times longer 
than necessary, obviously padded with 
pompous phrases to help use up the 
time of the man who dictated it as well 
as the time of his “assistant” or typist? 
Just recently I received one worded some- 
what as follows: 


Your letter of the tenth instant is at hand 
and contents noted and in reply to same we 
beg to state that it will be a great pleasure to 
comply with the request set forth in the propo- 
sition embodied in your valued favor. 


‘All that paragraph has actually said 
could have been put into the one word: 
Yes. But the stereotyped phrases, re- 
peated over and over again in scores of 
letters, help a man to take an entire 
morning to simple dictation that could 
-asily be accomplished in a few moments. 

Secret orders at one time were a con- 
venient means for wasting one or more 
evenings a week. But freedom from the 
necessity to be usefully employed has 
grown so much more rapidly than have 
secret orders that to-day a lodge is only 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
modern needs for taking up time. 

Golf, of course, has proved a handy 
outlet for one’s time—using up every 
afternoon if one so desires—with the 
additional advantage that, since it is 
supposed to be done in interest of one’s 
health, one has a seeming excuse to play 
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and the game is relieved of part of its 
futility. But even at that it is beginning 
to dawn on players what a terribly irri- 
tating and irksome task golf is, and each 
year I notice an increasing number so 
bored with the game itself that they 
ean endure it only by making wagers 
with opponents on the result at each 
hole. 

Polo might offer a rich opportunity 
for time-wasting, because to be a good 
polo player it is almost necessary to have 
devoted most of one’s life to it. In the 
long run, I imagine, the best polo players 
are those who have never done anything 
useful. Besides wasting time, polo en- 
ables one to spend a vast amount of 
money on membership in expensive clubs, 
high-priced horses, outfits, and attend- 
ants. But the objection to polo is that 
its futility is too self-evident. Only an 
exceptionally stupid person—or else an 
exceptionally daring person, above fear 
of public opinion—is willing to devote a 
major part of his life to polo. Similar 
objections may be raised to both movies 
and radio. They take up time, but who 
can fool himself into thinking, while at 
a movie or listening to radio, that he 
is being useful or doing anything even 
mildly beneficial ? 

What then is to be done? How are we 
to waste more and more time? I frankly 
am pessimistic about our being able to 
contrive enough new methods to keep 
pace with the rapidly increasing amount 
of leisure. Even in lower economic 
classes, working hours are astonishingly 
short and already there is talk of a six- 
hour day. Eventually we shall undoubt- 
edly have a working day of only four 
hours or possibly still shorter. How are 
we then to waste all this greatly increased 
amount of spare time? Having more 
different kinds of clubs, societies, and 
neighborhood associations for discussion 
of trivial questions won’t do it. I am 
convinced that we can grapple with the 
problem only by trying gradually to 
revolutionize our whole point of view. 
In other words, we must cease to be 
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ashamed of various pursuits merely je. 
~ause they are futile. We must cult), ,;, 
a habit of mind which will make us |,» 
golf, horse races, or whatever we 
to do—not because it serves any u- 
purpose but because it doesn’t. 

Instead of playing golf because j) j. 
the doctor’s orders—the highest prj «/ 
doctors being those who obliging], 
ommend whatever the patient desir 
we must play it simply because we | ke 
to be out in the open; because a chayce 
to look at trees and sky is its own excise, 
with no need for apology. I can e\ on 
imagine a great spiritual exhilaration in 
playing golf or drinking an occasioi):| 
cocktail—not because I think it good 
my health but with full knowledge t}).: 
it is injurious to my health and glory ing 
in my willingness to pay the price! Our 
salvation, it seems to me, is to make 
pleasure itself our goal and utilitarian 
achievement a means instead of an end. 

I’m by no means certain it wouldn't be 
a fine plan if we could all be brought to 
feel more contempt for toil. If all honest 
work were to be regarded as downrig!i! 
disgraceful, then work that really has to 
be done would still be done, and as we'll 
as ever, but the rewards would be greater 
—for, naturally, no self-respecting man 
would be willing to do something dis 
graceful unless well paid for it. This 
might tend to even things up. After 
facing public disapproval because one 
is a worker, one could soon save enoug! 
from his high earnings to join the leisure 
or time-wasting classes. This is practi- 
cally what the modern bootlegger /s 
doing. In a sense, he is the most phil 
osophical worker we have—doing some- 
thing he perhaps feels is disgraceful in 
the hope of being able to fritter his time 
later on. There is much evidence that 
life is of itself a delightful experience. 
No one needs any excuse to be alive. 
It is simply a rare privilege for which 
we should be grateful. We may as well 


accept this and quit making ourselves 
miserable trying to find onerous motives 
for enjoying life. 
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attention. One used to 
think it belonged to the War and would 
ss when peace came, but it has not 
ssed. There seems to be an abiding 
lity in it. What could be done by 
by organized solicitation, in de- 
taching people’s money from them was 
ne of the great discoveries of the War. 
People had given money before that, but 
util then no one had realized how much 
ey might give if adequately dealt with. 
\Vhen Moses smote the rock and water 
vushed forth, that was a revelation. 
Folks did not know it could be done. 
When the drives smote the American 
pocket and money came leaping out— 
that was another revelation. 

Some revelations have faded and some 
swers have been suffered to fall into 
disuse, but not this power of drives for 

oney. That goes on working overtime. 
\ large number of people in this country 

this day—some philanthropic, some 
imbitious, and some merely restless— 
feel the need of devoting money to a vast 

imber of purposes, most of them good. 
When they have devoted such funds of 
their own as they can spare to one or 
another of these purposes, they reach 
uit with great power for anyone else’s 
they can get. And certainly 
they get it. The process of getting it— 
the mechanism—is so perfectly under- 
stood, so systematized, organized, and 
lubricated that a new business has come 
nto being: that of conducting financial 
ampaigns to raise money for concerns 
which think they ought to have it. 


f bene: contemporary habit of drives 
invites 


money 
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One finds the advertisements of these 
companies. One of them describes itself 
as “financial campaign counsellors to 
colleges, hospitals, fraternities, commu- 
nity centers and social agencies.” Is 
not that remarkable! ‘The business of 
money-raising”’ is what confessedly en- 
gages the activities of this concern and 
others like it, and of hundreds and thou- 
sands of individual workers who do not 
make money-raising their profession. 

No doubt most readers of this maga- 
zine get in the mail suggestions to sub- 
scribe for this or that and usually (as 
said above) very good objects. In 
larger centers of population such sug- 
gestions come daily by handfuls to any- 
one suspected of ability to give. What 
is the picture they make in the mind 
now? When one opens one of the appeals 
he finds some familiar and respected 
name at the bottom of it and usually a 
row of other highly respectable names 
set down elsewhere. Suppose the name 
signed is Henry Bolton, and suppose we 
have heard of Henry Bolton as a rich 
and generous philanthropist. We read 
the name and we see Henry Bolton in 
our mind’s eye. We do see him; that is 
the magic of it; but it is getting to be, 
nowadays, that we also see something 
else—an office building somewhere; a 
large room full of girls operating type- 
writers and duplicating machines; some- 
body with a rubber stamp to sign them, 
the name on the rubber stamp being 
“Henry Bolton.” Of course that is the 
way it is done, the way it has to be done 
on the scale that obtains nowadays. The 
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method seems still to be very successful; 
so one argues from what the mail brings. 
But how long can it be kept up? How 
long can the magic of the rubber stamp 
continue to bring in money? 


EALLY, the rubber stamp is a very 
great institution. We all use it 
more or less. When we ask for some- 
thing we like to sign our request with a 
signature that has drawing power, that 
compels attention, that inspires confi- 
dence. If our simple signature will not 
do all this we help it out with anything 
that comes handy, from the quality of 
our note paper to the statement of our 
occupation. If we are partners in some 
considerable concern and can sign the 
firm’s name, of course that helps. All 
advertisement—all reputation that we 
may have accumulated on our journey 
through life—helps to give power to our 
signature. Great is the rubber stamp: 
not only in this matter of raising money 
but in politics, in religion, in everything 
in life that leans on-advertisement. 

Politicians search past history for good 
rubber stamps to aid policies which they 
wish to carry through. The favorite 
stamp of the people who were afraid, 
after the War, that we would get too 
deep into European complications was 
“George Washington.” They put out 
notices to us to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments and signed them ‘George Wash- 
ington.” The favorite stamp of all 
politicians is ““A. Lincoln.”” When they 
can put it at the bottom of something 
they feel that it will help to carry that 
purpose through. Just as the political 
separators dug into writings of Wash- 
ington for something to suit their pur- 

e, so all manner of political enthusi- 
asts, and especially reformers, dig them 
out of Lincoln. 

But what is the greatest and most 
coveted rubber stamp of all—the one 
which churches reach for, and which 
the political moralists and most of the 
reformers most desire to use? What is 


it? Nothing less than “God Almighty.” 
They would not use it as frankly as that, 


but in so far as they put out in ¢)jp 
statements of purpose, “Those who re 
with us are righteous, those who | re 
against us are sinners,” that is really + |\e 
rubber stamp they aim to work wi(\). 
But that should not be done. We sre 
too fallible. We never are completly 
right about anything. No one has been. 
as far as we know, in this world {oy 
pretty nearly two thousand years. ‘| |e 
less imperative stamps are all we can 
handle; those that say “I think this js 
right, come and help with it”; or those 
that go further and say, “This is the law 
of the land, obey or take the conse- 
quences.” 


R. COOLIDGE at this writing hias 

just been inaugurated and has 

made an address. Here is something he 

said in it: “In a republic the first rule 

for the guidance of the citizen is obedi- 
ence to law.” 

But what about the citizen’s con- 
science? What degree of attention would 
Mr. Coolidge have him pay to that? 

Under despotism, he said, the law may 
be imposed upon the subject, but under 
a free government the citizen makes his 
own laws. 

So he does, theoretically; but in 
practice how is it? 

Is this a free government that we live 
under? 

Oh yes; as governments go it is free. 
We have a voice in lawmaking, as Mr. 
Coolidge says. 

But do we really make our own laws? 

One would say rather that our laws, 
the new ones, are made for us by persons 
who have the energy to do it. It takes 
a lot of organization to make an im- 
portant law; a good deal of lobbying, 
threats, “pulls,” “blocs,” money, and 
hard work. The law that results is the 
law of the strongest, the wiliest, the 
cleverest, the most resolute, and some- 
times the wisest and best. It may be 
good; it may be bad. We had better 
obey it while it lasts if our consciences 
willlet us. If we don’t, the consequences 
may be troublesome. 
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Rut what is really the rubber stamp 
which we use for laws? “The State of 
New York”—“*The United States of 
\merica.” Certainly those are power- 
fl stamps, but we do not sign our laws 

cod Almighty.”” No! No! And we 

better not. They will come and 
they will go; they will change and (let 
hope) they will improve. A lot of 
them are awful. Take the tax laws of 

e different States. Some of them 
ire shocking, as Mr. Coolidge would 
probably agree. Take some of the drink 

ws of the States. Appalling! “‘ Under 

free government the citizen makes 
‘is own laws.”” Tut! Tut! Mr. Coolidge, 
doesn’t your experience come too much 
from Massachusetts? As a rule some of 
the citizens make the new laws and put 
them over on the rest. 

\ correspondent writes, “I think it 
s not possible to make laws. You can 
only discover them. As Gierke says, ‘Law 
is a result of a common conviction; not 
that a thing shall be, but that it is.’”’ 
That is the really right idea about laws. 

The trouble with us in this country is 
that we are tremendous lawmakers and 
weak and careless law enforcers. We 
should be far better off with fewer laws 
better enforced. We put new laws— 
arbitrary and upsetting—in the statute 
hooks and go away thinking we have 
accomplished something. And we have, 
but not what we think. The Volstead 
law, for example, has deluged the courts 
with liquor cases while concerns far more 
vital and important wait for years for a 
hearing. Thieving, cheating, hold-ups, 
robbery, and murder abound as never 
before, and the automobile is showing 
itself a most notable factor in crime, and 
here are the police plagued and the 
courts snowed under with cases of in- 
fraction of laws which, in the estimation 
of a large proportion of the community, 
it is not wrong to sidestep. 


} 


UT though one may dispute about 
details of Mr. Coolidge’s inaugural, 

in the main it was excellent. All through 
it showed the mind of a man resolved 


to do right in so far as he can see it, and 
with a good notion of the direction in 
which right lies. What he said about 
foreign relations was acceptable and 
promising, but where he really warmed 
up was when he talked about economy. 
There you come to the kernel of Mr. 
Coolidge’s character—his notions about 
economy. Why does he want to be so 
saving? Why is there in him so clearly 
that horror of waste, that distrust of 
self-indulgence? Is it because he wants 
money, because he values money, that 
he likes to save it so as to have it? 
Apparently not. His idea seems quite 
different. What he is after is freedom. 
What he would have is release of life, 
so far as possible, from the compulsions 
of expenditure. The great message to 
the country which one finds in his in- 
augural address is—Do not. sacrifice 
life to money. Sacrifice, if necessary, 
money to life. That is an old message— 
a message, by the way, with a promise. 
One finds it in the New Testament: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” “I favor a 
policy of economy,” said Mr. Coolidge, 
“not because I wish to save money but 
because I wish to save people.” 


O we have a new and powerful 

apostle of the simple life: an anti- 
materialist, whose watchword, none the 
less, is economy. He is a valuable asset 
of our country just at this time. We 
have had Mr. Rockefeller as a remark- 
able demonstration of the power of 
economy as a means of accumulation, 
and of the habit of giving as a means of 
making riches less dangerous to their 
possessor. Accumulation of wealth as 
a means of defense against Fate can 
easily be overdone. Every newspaper 
tells us that mere money can do as ill 
by its owners as Fate can. It seems to 
belong to some people to be rich. It is 
the natural result of qualities they pos- 
sess. Because of those qualities they 
are able to accumulate money without 
paying too great a price for it. 
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Mr. Coolidge is not a universal ex- 
ample. He is a specialist. His manage- 
ment of himself in politics has been 
extraordinary. His insistence in keeping 
free to follow the course he preferred 
has been most remarkable, but he is a 
very exceptional man. It is what a man 
is that he does. It is what he is that 
brings his conclusions and shapes his 
life. Clearly enough Mr. Coolidge has 
shaped his course in accordance with 
his mental and spiritual content. He 
has done the thing that isin him. He 
is obviously genuine, and that is the 
attractive thing about him. 

But there are great money-makers who 
are just as genuine as he is and they 
are, in their way, extremely useful men 
and not always sticklers for economy. 
Lavish spenders, some of them; great 
collectors who gather together treasures 
of one sort and another—lands, build- 
ings, objects of art—which eventually 
go to the people. Such men can do such 
things without losing freedom of action, 
without doing violence to the direction 
of their inward monitor, but they very 
rarely succeed in politics. Great poli- 
ticians—like the great preachers, the 
great missionaries, the great teachers-- 
have no time to make money. They 
run another errand altogether. Mr. 
Coolidge saw that. He knew that he 
had no time to make money, no time 
to think about it. What he did was to 
train himself to go without it. 

He is perfectly right in his purpose to 
curb taxation. For the very rich people 
to lavish money on expenditures which 
they think are useful is all to the good; 
but to take the money out of the tax- 
payers and lavish it is not good at all. 
For one thing it deprives them of the 
privilege—the admirable exercise—of 
giving away their own money. 


ND, really, an over-development of 
that great industry of raising 
money by drives and campaigns and 


organizations for purposes which 
organizers and the drivers believe {, 
good may come—if it runs to exces 
to be open to the same objection w! 
concerns the diffusion of the funds of 
taxpayers. It may take away from 
givers whom it reaches the ability 
give their own funds to objects | 
think about and care about. W) 
these great ebullitions of money-rais 
go out of style, that will be one of | 
reasons for it. People will say— \\ 
would rather ourselves give to what | 
wish to help than give to you to giv 
what you wish to help. That is wl, 
the drives are weak. Where they 
strong and useful is in detaching moi 
from people who would not give it 
all if they were not excited to do so |) 
organized effort of some kind. 

Back of the drives and all their noi: 
and somewhat tiresome mechanisms 
a very wonderful desire to make th 
world better. Hosts of people are evi 
dently stirred by the need of it, and 
fired by faith that it can be done. The 
epidemic of lawmaking—the none too 
discriminating crusade against rum—ar 
part of that desire and that faith. Mul- 
titudes of people want life to go better: 
want to be good themselves and make 
everyone else good; and they are read\ 
to spend money and move Heaven and 
Earth to accomplish it. The trouble is 
that they are their own examples of good 
people, and see their own lives as mode}s 
for the lives of everyone. In that they 
fall down. They are Puritans, to whom 
Puritanism is the whole of life, whereas 
in truth this is not the whole of life 
That is the great reason why their laws 
are disappointing in results. They are 
all the time trying to put impossible 
shackles on life, and life is all the time 
breaking the shackles and_ throwing 
them back in their teeth. Life always 
beats Puritanism, for better or worse 
a good deal of the time for worse. Fo: 
Puritanism passes, but life goes on. 


s 
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HAT is the matter with Congress? 
W It has never fallen lower in popular 
eem. Its capacity for making a botch of 
this 
nly because Congress is composed of in- 


public business is notorious. Is 


petent men or because its energies are 
directed? To this question Charles Merz 
the editorial staff of the New York World 
o, like his chief, Walter Lippmann, used 
be an editor of The New Republic) devotes 
Mr. 
\lerz’s careful study of governmental affairs 
“ak with authority. We 
suld like to see his article in the hands of 


e opening article of the month. 
ables him to sy 


every Congressman. 
@ et 

When Harlow Shapley was at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California he won 

remarkable astronomical reputation by 
eason of his development and application 
f new methods of measuring star-distances. 
ago— 
irties—he was appointed director of the 


Some three years while still in his 


Harvard College Observatory, and began 
sing these methods in the interpretation of 
e enormous collection of star photographs 

taken at Cambridge over a period of fifty 

years and at the Harvard station in Peru 
ver a thirty-year period. (Star-distances, 
is he shows, are now measured photographi- 
cally.) As a result, 
forth fully, yet 


he is now able to set 
t in simple terms, the shape 
ind dimensions of our stellar system as ascer- 
tained by his own discoveries and those of 
other pioneers in modern astronomy. To say 
that the mind reels at his findings is to put 
t mildly. They are as overwhelming as 
they are important. (By the way, 
who enjoyed Professor Shapley’s recent arti- 


readers 


cle on the total eclipse may be amused to 
know that he missed the eclipse itself. Har- 
vard sent its observers to various points 
long the path of totality. He went to 
Buffalo, and at Buffalo it was cloudy! How- 


AND OTHERWI 










ever, Professor Shapley assures us that he 
has seen other eclipses.) 
& 28 


Wilbur Daniel Steele has so often been 
called the ablest short-story writer in America 
that his winning of the final competition of 
the Harper Short Story Contest, the first 
which he entered, was perhaps to be ex- 
pected. Two of the three Judges voted in 
favor of ““When Hell Froze,”’ and that gave 
him First Prize despite one dissident opinion. 
We need hardly point out again that the 
Judges did not know the identity of the 
them; 
won on its merits, not 
One Judge called 
it “quite as remarkable as ‘Redbone’”’; an- 
other called it “the best story of all that I 
have read in all four groups,” 


authors whose stories were sent to 
“When Hell Froze”’ 
on Mr. Steele’s reputation. 


and “beyond 
any story which I recall reading in years.” 
Mr. Steele’s novel, Isles of the Blest, appeared 
last fall and another story of his, engagingly 
entitled “Blue Murder,” will soon be printed 
in the Magazine. Mr. Steele lives at Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 


. nw 7 


Not all the gentlemen whom Philip Gue- 
dalla portrays in his present series of HARPER 
articles would have enjoyed being termed 
Fathers of the American Revolution. Lord 
North, for example, would have protested 
violently. He was a most unwilling Father. 
Mr. Guedalla, who makes him strut and 
stare and bellow again before our eyes, made 
a striking record at Oxford a dozen years or 
so ago, became a barrister, and later turned 
author with a series of books including The 
Second Empire, A Gallery, and Supers and 
Supermen. No Englishman save Lytton 
Strachey rivals him in the art of brief his- 
torical portraiture. We are promised shortly 
a study of that amiable ogre of American 
history, King George the Third. 
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Business booms are deceptively pleasant— 
while they last. But what goes up must 
come down, and the coming down hurts. 
Both booms and depressions on a large scale 
are unnecessary, according to Carl Snyder, 
statistician of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. If you would ask why, read his 
article on the new scientific methods in 
business. 

ett 

A detective story by G. K. Chesterton, 
a delightful bit of parental philosophy by 
Manya Gordon (otherwise Mrs. Simeon 
Strunsky), and a story (which won honor- 
able mention in the Short Story Contest) by 
Walter Millis of the New York Sun, are fol- 
lowed by Ludwig Lewisohn’s long-awaited 
paper on “The Art of Being a Jew.” We 
bespeak for the author of Up-Stream the 
attention of Gentile as well as of Jew: the 
problem on which he expresses so decided 
an opinion concerns both. 

a mo J 

There is nothing conventional or academic 
about the literary opinions of Ernest Boyd, 
the brilliant Irish critic, now resident in New 
York. Witness his present article on Lord 
Byron. 

ee 

It is with regret that we come to the last 
installment of “The George and the Crown,” 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s magnificent new novel, 
which has been running serially in HaARPER’s 
since last November. It is indeed a story 
worthy of the author of Joanna Godden, and 
that—as any well-informed judge of the 
English fiction of the twentieth century will 
agree—is praise indeed. ‘*The George and 
the Crown”’ is to be published in book form 
this spring by E. P. Dutton & Company. 

@ee 

The contributors to the “Lion’s Mouth” 
are Stanley Walker of the New York Herald- 
Tribune and Fred C. Kelly of Washington, 
D. C., whose amusing skits frequently en- 
liven our columns. Having written a book 
on The Wisdom of Laziness, Mr. Kelly is 
admirably fitted to set forth the secret of 
wasting time successfully. 

@ 

Murray Bewley, whose delightful paint- 

ing we reproduce on the cover of the Maga- 


zine, is a Texan by birth. He studied at 
Chicago Art Institute, at the Pennsy] 
Academy under Chase and Cecilia Beau 
New York under Chase and Henri, and |. 
in Italy and Paris, where he painted fo: 
years, exhibiting annually in the Salon 
being awarded a medal. For the past 
years he has painted in New York. He 
been awarded prizes at the Salmagundi C| 
the Central States Fair, and several West. 
shows, and is represented in the permaneyt 
collections of the Pennsylvania Academy « 
the museums at Dayton, Dallas, and Fuy 
Worth (his native city). Of late years |, 
has devoted himself almost exclusively t« 
painting children. 

eee 

When we printed Louise Collier Willcox’ 
article, “Shall We Pray?” we stated in these 
columns that we should count its publication 
justified if it brought to any of its readers 
a new sense of the meaning and value 
life. That hope has been justified, to judge 
from many letters received by Mrs. Willcox, 
from one of which, by a reader in California 
we take the liberty of quoting: 

I am writing to thank you from a grateful heart 
for your inspiring article “Shall We Pray?” pub- 
lished in the January issue of HaRPER’s MaGazin} 
It came to me at a time of heart-crushing depres- 
sion and “‘life-weariness” when for days I had not 
been able to pray. . . . I longed for death in order 
to escape the slow paralysis, due to spinal troub|: 
that has been creeping over me for several years 
I felt that I could not face years of growing help- 
lessness, only to be a burden to the dear friend wit!: 
whom I have made my home for twenty-six years 
My life has been a very active one, full of man) 
interests. I have even had a small degree of 
success in writing short stories, foolish ones prol- 
ably, but I loved the work and the associations it 
brought me. But it has all been given up as I can 
use neither pen nor pencil, and the typewriter but 
sparingly. I have tried so hard to be a good sport 
and to face the inevitable as “One who never 
turned his back but marched breast forward,” but 
there have been moments of weakness, that have 
spread over days, when I could see no light and 
my life-long faith weakened. It was in one of those 
moods that your words came to me and dispelle:! 
the clouds. They were like a voice from heaven 
and I can find no words to express all they mean! 
to me. I have read the article many times, ani 
each time with renewed inspiration. They hav: 
given me courage to “‘carry on.” Thank you 
thank you a thousand times for your inspiring 
message. I am loaning my copy of the magazin: 
to friends who are also finding it most helpful. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


HERE are so many well- 


ay 
was j 

4 SY this fall that anyone 

A | 2 who has found fiction a 


written novels available 


bit bewildering and dis- 


WALA appointing the last few 
WO: WE NERY: years may now return 
to the fold with the as- 

ce of being surprised and delighted. I 

ave to meet the man or woman who is 

vlad that E. M. Forster is on the scene, 

it he wrote A Passage to India. Even 
minent East Indian scholar, who is in 
\merica for the winter, admitted that Mr. 
Forster has done a charming work of inter- 
etation, “within the limits of any English- 
s understanding of India,” and added 

his prose style captivated him.  Balli- 

by Joseph Hergesheimer, is another 

that has won a wide following deserv- 

and inspired many to reach for historical 

ks illuminating the transitional period 
the thirteen states came to think of 
iselves as one nation. Those who are in- 
ted in the differences of manners and 
perament in nations have found The 

| French Girl delightful reading, although 
sas much a captivating story as a study. 
style of Anne Douglas Sedgwick is well 

vn from her earlier novels; this is easily 
est book. In a week The Green Hat has 
ded into popularity and a demand has 

n for the older books by Michael Arlen; 

is become as fashionable to be seen with 
pv of The Green Hat under the arm as to 

in Cocoanut Grove. The large aud) 


ence addressed by William J. Locke ex- 
presses itself as pleased with his new book, 
The Coming of Amos, which depicts how a 
bushranger from Australia deports himself in 
polite European society. Hugh Walpole is 
represented again with a novel, The Old 
Ladies, a fine tale of three women past three 
score and ten, and Donn Byrne has sketched 
in Blind Raftery a story of an Irish singer, a 
slight volume, but in his best vein. Stella 
Benson’s novel, Pipers and a Dancer, has 
both humor and grace, and deals with a love 
story in China. Those who favor realism of 
a rough and rugged type will find in The 
Apple of the Eye, by Glenway Wescott, a 
modern novel of Wisconsin farm life that is 
drab, but strong in performance and full of 
promise for the future. Plumes, too, is still 
on the stalls, ready for those who seek mas- 
culinity and robustness, and finding in- 
creased favor because of the popularity of the 
play, “What Price Glory?” which was 
written by Laurence Stallings, the author of 
Plumes, and Maxwell Anderson. Mr. Stall- 
ings’ publisher, Mr. Alfred Harcourt, says 
that he is going to publish the play also, and 
when I asked: “‘Just as written?” having in 
mind the uncompromising language, he re- 
plied: “Just as written.” Harry Leon 
Wilson has again justified the confidence of 
his large public: Professor, How Could You? 
is his novel of the fall, full of his particular 
type of humor. The public which reads for 
the clean love story of familiar types is wel- 
coming Peacock Feathers, by Temple Bailey, 
as worthy to stand with its predecessors. In 





Among the New Books 


a season so bountiful as this, need anyone 
go without good reading? 


On Forgetting Shakespeare for Arnold Bennett 


Read plays for pure enjoyment; act in 
plays for enjoyment; and learn to enjoy 
them when you're young. This is the mes 
sage J. W. Marriott means to tell us in his 
One-Act Plays of To-day. He feels that an 
appreciation for the drama should be culti 
vated in the impressionable years, and it is 
very evident that he is opposed to the present 

teaching 
traditional 


But he 


disparage 


method of 
only the 
literature. 
not 
Shakespeare; 


gues merely that since 


does 


he ar- 


Shakespeare is at the 
top, theacknowledged 
genius, is it not anom- 
alous to begin at the 
And 
that 
plays included in his 
book are with one ex- 


top? he points 


out the one-act 


ception in prose, con- 
tain no words that 
have become obsolete 
or have changed their 
meaning, no obscure 
allusions or an out- 
look on life that is not 
of the present day. 
As a fact 
most of us are heartily 


matter of 


in sympathy with his 
contention, and we 
feel that children 
should get as much fun 
out of plays as they 
can, without 
themselves burdened 


feeling CLAUDE 


Widely known I h nu 


by archaic passages; 
but teachers, nodoubt, 
Children 
must get the traditional literature in their 
youth, if ever, and most modern schools try 


have been over the same ground. 


to have a play now and then that is adapted 
to their age; farther than that few can go, for 
lack of time. Mr. Marriott's choice of plays 
is interesting. Most of them are comedies, but 
Lord Dunsany’s “A Night at an Inn” is of 
another temper. There are “The Boy 
Comes Home,” by A. A. Milne: * Follow- 
ers,” by Harold Brighouse; “The Step- 
mother,” by Arnold Bennett: ‘The Maker 
of by Oliphant * The 


Dreams,” Down: 





} 
the 


now published here in translation 


Little Man,” by John Galsworthy; “©... 
bell of Kilmhor,” by J. A. Ferguson I} 
Grand Cham’s Diamond,” by Allan 
house: “Thread o° Searlet,” by J. J 
“Becky Sharp,” by Olive Conway 
“The Seraphie Vision,” by Laurence 
Notes and exercises are append: 
(Small 


miah. 
will be of use to study clubs. 


nard & Co.) 


Restoring Legends and Fairy Tal 
Here is an unusual literary service 

most writers a 

gaged in traci 
evolution — of 

fairy tales 
that 
from 


and 
finding 

emanate 
and psychologi 
periences, | 
Frazer 
the method and: 


has inverts 
legends and fairy tales 
the twelve vol 
umes of The G 
Bough, her hushand’s 
monument. Here wi 
have, therefore, a 
lection of tales, Leaves 
from the Golden Bouy/ 
each able to stand by 
itself and nothing 
the book to give us 
inkling of thei 
significance. But it 
is not an adaptation 


from 


The compiler writes 
* The 
in the author's ow 
words; his mag 


tales are told 





wand has changed 





them into music: and 
the labor in which | 
delighted has merely 
to weave t! 
garland for tl. 
Do you recall that the mistleto 
was called the golden bough, and why? That 
is the first legend in the book. 
divided the stories under six. titles 
Christmas and the Mistletoe, Uneanny 
Beings, Quaint Customs, Myths and Leg 
It makes us 


FARRERE 
rof Ti e Lambkir 
been 


silver-lined leaves into a 


young.” 


Lady Frazer 
has 


ends, Stories and Landscapes. 
more aware how simply Frazer wrote at 
how colorful his prose became, as in describ 
ing such scenes as the vale of the Adonis, 
now forever deserted by those who practice: 
the ancient rites, or the baths of Solomon o 
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Tigers 
n’ Everything 

By 

Courtney Ryley Cooper 

A book for all the 

bers of the family, 
e habits and psychology 
f the animals behind the 
lded cages of the circus 


>»? 
7 


l°10ns 
~ 


mem- 
about 


menagerie. $2.00 


The Complete 
Poems of 

Emily Dickinson 
This single-volume edition 
the complet e 


a New England 
$3.50 


contains 
wems of 


genius. 
Sixty Years of 
-American Humor 
Edited by 

Joseph Lewis French 


A prose anthology 
taining selections from the 


con- 


best humorous writers of 
the past sixty years, from 
Artemus Ward to Sam 
Hellman. 
the selections are humor- 
ous short stories. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 
Publishers 


34 Beacon St., Boston 


A majority of 


Books from Beacon Hill 
for Christmas Gifts 





There is no gift, more than a book, which properly 
chosen expresses the personality of both donor and re 
cipient Out of a notable list of neu publications we 
have chosen ihese volumes as especially suitable for 
Christmas giving and as having such diversity of ap- 
peal as to satisfy widely varying tastes. 


t q a 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


A Critical Biography. By John A. Steuart 


This biography throws new light on the life of Stevenson; it 


contains unpublished documents and facts never before 
printed, and is certain to arouse a controversy. With frontis- 
pieces in photogravure. 2 volumes. In box. $8.00 


Clyde Fitch and His Letters 


By Montrose J. Moses and Virginia Gerson 
The correspondence, with the actors, managers and men of 
letters of his period, of America’s most distinguished play- 
wright. With illustrations and fac-simile letters. $4.00 


Memories and Adventures 


By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The fascinating life story of the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
which Arthur Bartlett Maurice, famous critic, says “* should be 
one of the most stimulating books of the dec: ide.’ $4.50 


The Sz SAi 

ze Olave ONIp * 
The finest novel by America’s leading historical novelist, deal- 
ing with Colonial Virginia and the eighteenth-century slave 
trade—especially the transporting of the negroes. 2.00 


By Mary Johnston 


To-Morrow and To-Morrow... 
By Stephen McKenna 


A realistic, vital story of post-war England and particularly of 
its inner politic: al circles, in which some of the famous char- 


acters of “Sonta”’ make their last appearance. $2.00 


Deep in the Hearts of Men 

By Mary E. Waller 
This novel seems to be taking the same course in popularity as 
Miss Waller’s famous novel, ““The Wood-carver of Lympus,” 
which has had twenty-eight editions. Ninth printing. $2.00 
Y - y 

Cargoes for Crusoes By Grant Overton 

c e 
The best volume on books and authors of the vear—containing 
biographical and critical discussions of leading authors and 


their books. Published jointly by Little, Brown, Doran and 
Appleton and sold for less than manufacturing cost. 50 cents 
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Among the New Books 


the cascades of Hierapolis. The line draw- 
ings by H. M. Brock add to the appeal of 
these fairy tales. What a treasury of knowl- 


edge is The Golden Bough! (Macmillan.) 


With Lawrence, the Wonder Worker of Arabia 


With Lawrence in Arabia is easily one of 
the best books of adventure in foreign lands 
It is both 
biography and travel, romance and adven- 
ture. In it Lowell Thomas tells the story of 
how Col. T. E. Lawrence captured the sup- 
port of the Arabs of Hussein for the British 
power in the World War. Thereshould be no 
need to recount how important this was for 


that has been published in years. 


the allied cause. No 
one saw the whole 
coup with such ad- 


vantages as did Lowell 
Thomas, a 
American writer and 
lecturer, who had 
given up his position 


young 


on the faculty of 
Princeton University 
to follow the World 
War with a camera. 
Lawrence was an Ox- 
ford schokar 
who 


man, a 
had been exca- 
vating in the Near 
East for seven years 
with Woolley and the 
workers of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund 
before the war began. 
When it came he was 
first attached to the 
secret corps in Cairo 
with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, but 
taste for military dis- 
cipline led him to long 
for wider fields. When the Emir Hussein 
declared war on the Turks and wrested 
Mecca from their grasp Lawrence sought a 


his dis- 


finds”’ 


two wecks’ vacation and went into Arabia. 
Here, without regard for his work in Cairo, 
he helped Feisal, the third son of Hussein, 
to rebuild his army, and to begin the cam- 
paign that led to the capture of Damascus. 
What actually happened is told in this book, 
and it makes a thrilling story, full of action, 
plots and counterplots. Colonel Lawrence, 
a quiet-spoken archeologist, became one of 
the most dangerous enemies of the Turks, 
skilled in guerilla warfare, expert in organ- 
izing large bodies, winning new tribes to the 





ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
Her new book, Collector's Luck in France, tells what 
$s come to an amateur 


standard of Feisal and Hedjaz by his | !p,j 
diplomacy. In the background of th 

are the picturesque Bedouins wit! 
loves and hates. Colonel Lawrence « 

ored to bring them all together for t} 

of Arabia. He marshaled the chiefta 

some of whom enthusiasm for Aral 
tionalism had to be kindled, others . 

by appeals to their vanity, and alm 
inflamed with the zest for war on a hig 
—the game they had known and pla) 
from childhood. When they had onc 
allegiance they were as true as steel. \ 
out their loyalty and dauntless coura; 
epic love of bloodeurdling adventu 
Arabian camp 
would have lx 
dream on paper fal) 
ricated by an impra 
tical young arc} 
gist.” With the 

of a motion p 
Mr. Thomas’ 


unfolds; rai 


trigues and cou 
intrigues, the wreck 
ing of Turkish supp'y 
trains, the making o' 
princes and rule: 
all this is part of th 
story of Thomas I 
Lawrence. Attwent) 
nine years of ay: 


4 


of Arabia. When |i 


entered Damascus })) 


Feisal 


thousands shouted a 


hundreds of 


aa 


hung priceless Ori- 
ental 
their 
showered Lawrence and his companions with 
silken 


roses. 


carpets = from 


balconies and 


head-cloths, flowers and attar of 
So wrote John Finley. The lovable 
personality of Lawrence is revealed. Hl 
proves to be one of the world’s most modest, 
and most capable, “executives.” (The Cen- 
tury Co.) 


Getting Acquainted with Walter de la Mare 


Mr. Walter de la Mare’s present visit to 
the United States will lead many new 
readers to his lovely books of poetry and 
prose, most of which have been publislied 
under an American imprint within the last 
few years. No one who has ever wandered 


dictated the policies 


the side of the Emir 


greeting. “The people 
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lohn Masefield 


Irged on by the spurrings of an insistent dream, Sard Harker staits his Odyssey in quest 
a girl met and loved years before. From the lonely austerity of a sailing ship to unspeak- 
le terrors and horrors; enduring dangers and tortures, breath-catching in their eerieness, 

ard Harker wins through to final victory. 
The scene is a little known corner of the world, where ancient faiths and pagan rites still 


nger. This is Masefield at his dramatic best. 


a veritable epic of great adventure. 


May Sinclair 
Arnold Waterlow 


May Sinclair has in her ‘Arnold Waterlow: A 
Life’ achieved the greatest artistic successof her 
reer. The characters are flesh and blood. The 
iescription of child life in the early chapters may 
vithout hesitation be compared with the begin- 
ning of ‘David Copperfield.’ So far as England 

concerned, ‘Arnold Waterlow; A Life’ is the 
novel of 1924."-—The Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


William Stearns Davis 
The Beauty of the Purple 


The author of “A Friend of Caesar” gives us: 
A Dramatic Historical Novel woven about the 
phenomenal rise of Leo, tender of sheep, to Em- 
peror supreme of the Christian world—a Story 
Filled With Men of Courage and men of cow- 
ardice, with heroes and villains, with all the 
seething tumult of life on the heights and in the 
depths. 
“The most singular achievement of its kind—so 
gripping that there are moments when it is almost 
agony to read it.’’— Philadelphia North 
American, $2.50 


Eden Phillpotts 
Redcliff 


Mr. Phillpotts has painted another delightful pic- 
ture of English life, but this time it is a little 
fishing village on the Devon coast. Men and 
women, rich and poor, young and old, simple 
wisdom, homely philosophy, love, death, pomp, 
and misfortune--alt in an element of genial, gentle, 
persuasive humor. $2.50 


Francis L. Wellman 
Gentlemen of the Jury 


This popular author of “The Art of Cross Ex- 
amination” has written an entertaining book about 
the court. The material is arranged in the form 
of narratives, anecdotes, and amusing incidents 
and should prove a worthy companion to his 
other book, which has gone into nineteen issues. 


$4.00 
Lady Frazer 
Leaves from the Golden Bough 


No more fascinating book on the life of ancient 
peoples has been produced than “The Golden 
Bough.” It is a mine of supernatural lore and 
legend. Lady Frazer has taken the choicest bits 
from her husband’s book and now presents them 
in her own interesting style. Sixteen full page 
illustrations by H. M. Brock. $ 








Sard Harker 


Vigorously written, crammed with action— 


$2.50 


Flora Annie Steel 
The Law of the Threshold 


Maya Day, a talented Indian girl, educated in 
the West, returned to India filled with a desire 
to purify the ancient cult of the Tantracists, and 
how in consequence of her ignorance of the hidden 
forces at work there, she found herself baffled by 
the secret plans of Hindu politicians and fanatics. 
A gripping story by a master of India fiction. 

$2.25 


James Stephens 
In the Land of Youth 


The Taillteann gold medal was awarded James 
Stephens for his novel “Deirdre” published last 
year. 

“In the Land of Youth” is a companion vol- 
ume to that much praised work. It is a tale of 
fairies, gods, and fantasies, of philosophies and 
delicious fooling. 

“Mr. Stephens’ work is full of sweetness and of 
whimsicality, of sympathy, and tenderness and 
sly satire, of merriment and of poetry."—The 
New York Times. $2.50 


Herbert Cescinsky 
The Old-World House 


Written to meet a general demand for a book 
dealing with decoration and antique furniture, 
written by a recognized expert on the subject. 
Here will be found advice on the collecting of 
furniture, its arrangement, the decoration of 
rooms, and a hundred and one other subjects of 
interest to the home lover. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. $17.50 


Joseph Pennell 
Etchers and Etching 


Joseph Pennell has revised his book on ‘“‘Etchers 
and Etching’’ and has added a new preface on 
the situation in the field of etching in America 
today, and a new chapter on the teaching of 
etching. The yolume is fully illustrated. $12.50 


Augusta O. Patterson 


American Homes of Today 


One of the most beautifully illustrated books of 
recent years. It portrays the homes-beautiful of 
America—their architectural style, their environ- 
ment, and their characteristics. 

The many illustrations are from photographs of 
American homes designed by the best architects in 
the country. $15.00 


Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


Prices subject to change on publication 


Boston Dallas San Francisco 
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about in his exquisite anthology of poetry 
called Come Hither will ever part with the 
hook; we recommend it unequivocally as a 
most desirable gift. Both young and old 
who have a bit of dream life left within them 
will welcome it. Henry Brocken is a prose 
fantasy that has long been cherished by the 
few, and by reprinting it early this year 
Mr. Alfred A. Knopf again made it avail- 
able. It is a characteristic of the work of 
Mr. de la Mare that although ostensibly he 
a book for children in The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, the prose story of a life in 
The Memoirs ofa 
Midget and a ghostly 
tale in Crossings, he 


writes 


never forgets to reach 
for the land of 
dream and fantasy 
and to embellish his 
tale with rich satire 
or poetry. The Riddle 
and Other Stories and 
The Return, a psychie 


out 


fantasy, and Ding 
Dong Bell are also 
published by Mr. 
Knopf. A collection 
of poems by Mr. de la 
Mare, Collected Poems, 
in two volumes, is is- 
sued by Henry Holt 
& Co. But the reader 
who seeks a loyal and 
unobtrusive guide to 
Mr. de la Mare’s writ- 
ings can do no better 
than to get Walter de 
la Mare, by R. L. 
Megroz. (George H. 
Doran Co.) This 
an unusually well- 
balanced book. The 
author has joined 
biography and criticism: have been at 
pains,” he “to the of 
dream in a human light and in relation to 


Is 


WALTER DE 


Author of Dir 


“J 
writes, show poet 
the rest of society, and also to contradict the 
too common belief that he is narrow in range 
of thought and interests and technique.” A 
few of the tenets held by Mr. de la Mare 
may be quoted here: “A work of fiction 
should first have for the reader a recogniz- 
able resemblance to life, and if a story has a 
liberal measure of this kind of truth for the 
general reader it has a quality I should call 
universality. But, of course, there is also a 
personal element, that which is true to the 





» Dong Bell 


writer's individuality. A fine work of fi 
must reflect truly the first-hand know! 
and experience of the life of its writer 
neither a copy of life in general nor of 
author's particular life. It is a compo 
its materials are selected and reshaped 
so we get a new unity which comes fron 
imagination.” A reading of Mr. Meg: 
book may profitably precede a closer 
quaintance with the writing of Walter | 
Mare. 
Three New Books on London 
Damascus, Athens. R 
Alexandria, Paris 
London 


Proud cities 


these na 
ring through hist. 
A 
spoke proudly ol 
nativity. It matter 
not how many ot! 
shared it with hi: ISTOL 
it was a birthright edad 
rich legacy. To-d; \ 
Paris and London 
pear to have t! 


man born t} 


greatest fascinatio: 
for American — trav- 
elers. We doubt not 
that in a few decack 
the native of London 
will find his loyalty 
matched by countless 
Americans who avid) 
breathe the romance 
of forgotten days 
The London book 


shelf has received hal! 


SPANIS 
ley By 


FEEDIN 


LOUIS I 
a dozen interesting 
additions — this 
among which three 


year, 


LA MARE have been published 


PACIFI 
BY REI 
HELEN 


RILLII 


Stone 


within the month: 4 
Lotterer in London, 
by Helen W. Hender- 
The London of Charles Dickens, by 
Beresford Chancellor, and Rambles Old 
London, by George Byron Gordon. For thi 





son, 
in ro 
TARBO’ 


wayfarer A Loitterer in London is the most 


ne 
inviting. Miss Henderson has written four we 
other books about loitering, of which 1 RE-CRE 
Loiterer in Paris proved profitable reading to rom 
many American visitors there during last 'y 
summer. Miss Henderson writes informally. 

but with much acquaintance of streets, 

lanes, houses and historical events, so that " 
one misses very little. She is always inter — 


ested in the human beings who inhabited 
these places, and so makes her narrat 











Books 1 in Brief for Christmas Buyers 
UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS 


ANONYMOUS 

ry tid-bit of the season—the book all America and all Europe will devour this year. 
ve, it is reported, has read his copy three times, and this is not to be wondered at, consider 
int and racy revelations. ‘‘The most enter rtaining volume of intimate memoirs the 
read for many a season.” —New York Herald Tribune. Eight printings have already 
iry to satisfy the demand here and abroad. 346 pages. Large octavo. 





$4.50 





SEEING ¢ ANADA. By John T. Faris. A tour through the 
loose and Salmon, from Cape Breton to the Rockies. Com i 
F iris’ popular American Travel Series, now covering every A G ft fe 
he United States and Canada Frontis splece in color, 150 Ss I Ss or 


in doubletone $6.50 


rE MANORS AND HISTORIC HOMES OF THE Boys and Girls 


HUDSON VALLEY. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 
: limited editions, all previous volumes of Lippincott books 
Homes have gone speedily out of print, and when pro 























sell at a premium The present volume will become one 
N Si iy eee toe I of se hasscigsent <i Boe STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES. 
desirable because of the interest of the region selected Teeantyt : re ‘yen 
1 : 4 tes, subs y an trac 
in photogravure, St i'lustrations in doubletone $10.00 a hairy , “y - eer 
tive clearly printed and illustrated it 
HISTORIC WALL-PAPERS: From their Inception to the Coron ~-abonnesg Pacey be in every chil 
Introduction of Machinery. By Nancy McClelland. oe be n Library Bull y Ta Especia 
; ’ : ’ : : attractive this season in their new Tartar cet 
xury. The only comprehensive and authoritative study ge 7 hepa ; ; artan Jacke 
AES bacseresee ial te we , limited The 1924 addition is: 
In any language Printed from type in a very limited 
; magnificently illustrated volume is destined to become a . 
. . anal vs | hy 
umong rare books—an ornament to any fine collection — beg 4 Johanna Spyri. Translated by 
plates, 245 illustrations in halftone and a folding chart of ae F btn children love a story of 
$0 00 a lonely child who finds playmates. For this 
: ae . > are ” so i reason “‘ Dora” is « of the most lovable of the 
SPANISH GARDENS AND PA rios. By Mildred Stap- Spyri books, for no lonely little girl of eleven ever 
ley By ne and Arthur By me. Spanish gardens are of oriental found merrie ympanions than Dora on her visit 
and differ from all others This volume comes as the to the Swiss Alps. 8 Illustrationsin color. $1.50 


ritative work on the subject, a revelation to artists, archi 


wners of summer homes. 4 Color plates, 175 illustrations AMERICAN TRAIL BL \ZERS. A splendid col 


e and measured drawings of important gardens, all made by lection of 






























f storie yased on historical facts, which 
rs expressly for this work $15.00 has done much to revive the early and adver 
FEEDING PETER. By “Caroline.” “To cook interestin’ is f American history for boy 
own gift But young housekeepers who read ** Caroline's : 1 the histor) sticks. Thirteen 
on how to feed Peter deliciously, wholesomely and eco — 9 ated in color and black and 
may acquire it second-hand Never have pots and pans, The 1924 addition is: 
{ menus, been more alluringly presented. $2.00 
WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON INTO THE 
LOUIS BECKE’S Never-to-be-Forgotten South Sea Tales, now pub WILDERNESS. By Edwin L. Sabin. A tale 
niform Edition Louis Becke’s bizarre and adventurous of Washington's early military career. full of the 
r pirate s and pearlers, islanders and traders, deserters from dangers of the forest, the trickery of hostile red 
and men-o’-war gave his work such truth and vigor that skins, and the thrill of fighting that boys love 
tlived more recent South Sea fiction. In his books readers Frontispiece in color, 3 other illustrations. Por- 
the real South Seas. The following are published, to be fol trait of Washington. $1.75 
time by the others 
rac IFIC “TALES. A New Jane Abbott Story 
&Y REEF AND PALM and THE EBBING OF THE TIDE. = 
HELEN ADAIR. RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER. Each $2.00 — LAl CHING cog By —_ Abbott. The 
story of Sidney omley’s adventurous st 2 
RILLILGIRL. By Carolyn Wells. The New “Fleming 61 the boats and wharves of Provincetown. A 
Stone’’ Detective Story. A mystery that mystifies—until ple ook for girls, fresh and sweet as the 
vit Stone outwits the murderer by radio. $2.00 clean breath of the Atlantic over the Cape Cod 
r I ne 8 | | ron = > alley < > 
JARBOTTLE. By John Hargrave. <A _ thought-provoking = ~ nego a — sic iced gee 
utspoken on the subjects of Trade, Sex, Religion, Politics and aa ee ii 
human relations. The Saturday Review calls it *‘A novel of ; 
mportance as an expression of the spirit of the times.” $2.00 Note to Readers: by particularly beautiful holi- 
lay editions are desired, ask to see CECILY 
RE-€ RE ATIONS. By Grace Livingston Hill. This divert- (Elf Goldihair), by Clementine Helm, and 
nce is an ideal gift for old and young, for with freshness and G RITL I'S CHILDREN, by Johanna Spyri. 
tells just the kind of love story every one likes at heart Ci ar describing special Gift and De Luxe 
$2.00 Ed ent on request 
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vivid and sparkling. Rambles in Old London, 
by George Byron Gordon, on the other hand, 
places its emphasis on archeology and his- 
tory, rather than on people. It gives much 
information that has the ring of authority, 
and goes into detail as only a student can. 
The author is director of the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Those who 
read Mr. earlier book, The 
London of Thackeray, will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having at hand a book of Dickens’ 
London, uniform with the 
Mr. Chancellor's 
method is contrary 
to that of guide- 
books: he takes 
Dickens by books, 
and follows the 
characters 


Chancellor's 


volume. 


first 


round 
Thus the 
chapter on Pickwick 
Pickwick’s 


movements in the 


about. 
reveals 


whole London area, 
from Goswell street, 
where Mr. Pickwick 
first looked out of 
his window on May 
13, 1827, to the 
Adelphi hotel, then 
Osborne's, whersthe 
climax of the story 
occurs. Moreover, 


Mr. 


brings to 


Chancellor 
bear not 
only his own knowl- 
but 
comments made by 
Dickens upon his 
stories after they 
were 


edge, also all 


written, and 
takes up the books 

EUGENE 
f childhood, 


chronologically, sO 
that the reader may The poet 
that he 
with Dickens in his discovery of London, 


Thus, although here 


say ZrTOWs 


an excellent method. 
are three books on London, each has its own 
distinction, and each will be welcomed for 
the quality it possesses. 


Folklore of the South American Indian 


‘**Long, long ago, when there were giants 
and before there were horses in this land” 
. So begins one of the tales that Charles 

J. Finger has spun for the joy of young and 
old in Tales from Silver Lands, a chronicle of 
folklore of South America. Here are tales 








Among the New Books 


indigenous and often wholly new to u 
yet so thoroughly human that they { 
any racial setting. Folklore 
with the young man who rescues the n 
he loves from the witch who would sla 
them both; with rabbits, and deer, an 
in the wild life round about; with thi 
unknown spirit that broods over the y 
with the winds that come like old me) 
blow hot and cold with the season. 


deals 


book is a logical successor to the work « 
Brothers Grimm, Andrew Lang and ki; 
and like then 
author relat 
simple fashion 
that come fro: 
people. The q 
southern names 
novelty to the 
ing—Colibri, for t 
humming-bird 
recilla, for the fl 
Maconahola 
Tlapa for the 
inragsandthe w 


and such melod 
nouns as des 





dores, who gather 


up dust; industr 
OSOS, who do odd 
jobs, moledorse S 
who grind corn, tro 
tadores, who 1 

errands, and the |i! 

There are nineteen 
stories, each told 
simply and_ effect 
ively, sometimes dis 
closing novel situa 
settings, 


tions and 


sometimes bringing 
one back to the 
plots of European 
folklore, proving 
thereby that th 
great human race is kin and that it differs 
only in externals that do not go very deep 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


FIELD 


in his study, in 1893 


A New Printing of ‘“‘Rain’”’ 

Mr. W. Somerset Maugham is off for 
Mexico, to put in the winter among thie 
mountains and on 
parts and in the wilds. 


the sands, in civilized 
He may go sout! 

Yucatan to the comic opera republics. “| 
find,” he said, “that few persons can give 
the names of the six Central American r 
publics.” Just before leaving New York in 


\|I3 


a 
-_———— 


By 
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the New Books for 


Christmas Giving 








—— 
=— 
| New Novel by 


Susan Ertz 
‘* Madame Claire’ 
7T T 
NINA 
fawoman wl 0 lov ed a man 
\s rare pee bea utiful a 
ation as Madame Claire 
mend this book as heartily 
the first one Susan Ertz 


Vew York Evening Post 


$2.00 








Edith Wharton’s 
i? Su pe ro New Books 
OLD 
NEW YORK 


r decades from 1840 to 1570, 


fectly portrayed in masterly 
f human lives and passions 
Each $1.25 


velty period gift box, $5.00 








23 STORIES 


By Three and Twenty 
Authors 


tion of short stories chosen to 
thrill, and delight the reader 


writers as Edith Wharton, 
Hichens, Conan Doyle, W 
set Maugham, Thomas Burke, 
Masefield, etc This varied col 


represents the best short-story 
of today. $2.50 








A Manual of 
Prehistory 
HUMAN 
ORIGINS 





By 
George Grant McCurdy 


the first time the complete story of 
’s prehistoric ancestry is told in 
ind authentic detail. 

th over 400 illustrations. 


2 volumes, $10.00 

















Other Good 
Books 


Sackcloth 
and Scarlet 
By George Gibbs 








This big, human novel is the 
story of two sisters, one of 
whom tries to shouk ler the 
burden of her sister’s mis 
takes $2.00 


Mother Mason 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


Here is the whole faraily in 
a homespun novel bubbling 
with fun and offering a 
genuine picture of home 
and happiness $1.75 


Youth Points 
the Way 
By Douglas Fairbanks 


The dynamic actor writes 
of enthusiasm, its import 
ance, and how to develop it. 

$1.00 


The Fighting 
Scrub 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A new football story, not of 
the first team but of the 
scrubs. $1.75 


Recitations 


Old and New for 
Boys and Girls 
By Grace Gaige 
A delightful collection of 
poems of every kind, chosen 
for their proven popularity. 
$3 oo 


Cargoes for 
Crusoes 
By Grant Overton 


The most interesting book 
about books and authors of 
the year. Illustrated. 

5° cents 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON & 
COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Joseph C. Lincoln’s 





RUGGED 
WATER 


A lusty tale of 
New England 
lifesavers, full 
of Mr Lin 
coln’s charac 
teristic humor 
and inimitable 
characters 
$2.00 








Andre Maurois’ 


ARIEL 


The Life of Shelley 
Translated by Ella D'Arcy 


The maddest of romances, the most 
delectable narrative of facts, a reck 
less, sincere, fascinating Spirit’s ex 
periment with life. *‘A masterpiece of 
literary biography” —says the New 
York Evening Post. $2.50 








NUMBER TWO 
JOY STREET 


The year’s most distinguished collec- 
tion of story and verse for chil 
dren. Such celebrated authors as 
Walter de la Mare, G. K. Chesterton, 
Hugh Walpole, Rose Fyleman, Edith 
Sitwell, and Hilaire Belloc are among 
the contributors. Charmingly illus 
trated in color and black and white 

$2.50 











THE HISTORY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


By 
Maj.W. A. Ganoe, U.S.A. 


The complete history of the Army in 
war and in peace from 1775 to 1923. 
‘No more valuable or informative 
book has appeared or will appear this 
year.’’—New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated. $5.00 
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October he remarked to me, apropos of the 
difficulty of knowing how an audience would 
take a play: “IT have always been able to 
tell on the opening night whether a play of 
But it 
is common knowledge that when he wrote 
“Miss Thompson” he had no inkling of the 
tremendous sensation it was to become in the 


mine was likely to succeed or flop.” 


theater. This story has now been reprinted 
under its better known title of * Rain” in the 
collection The 
Trembling of a Leaf, 





Among the New Books 


The latter were led by William D 
Howells and warmly championed in 
Middle West by Hamlin Garland. F 
wrote that “Mr. Garland’s heroes sweat 
do not wear socks; his heroines eat ; 
huckleberry pie and are so unfeminine as 
to call a cow ‘he.’*’ He spoke of the “*} 
ful influence” of W. D. Howells. It is 
teresting at this day to repeat Mr. Garla: 
enthusiastic advocacy of the school of 
realists. ** Real 
or veritism or s 





for the Murray Hill 
library, that group 
of books by modern 
authors, done — in 
maroon leather and 
gold and including 
such important 
novels as Of Human 
Bondage, Clay 
hanger, Nocturne and 
The Judge. Three 
titles by Mr. 
Maugham are now 


COLOMBIA, 


Stix ‘Books of 
Travel and Adventure 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA, 
by Lowett Tuomas. The thrilling 
story of a modern knight-errant. 


LAND OF MIRA- 
CLES, by Brair Nixes. 
esque travels among an interesting 


cerity or Ameri 
ism (at bottom t} 
words mean pr: 
tically the sa 
thing) is on the 
crease. I admit | 
have so few a 
quaintances amon: 
people who rea 
believe in the lar 
and morion a 
nectar and tapestry 
that only at rar 
{ 


Pictur- 


in this collection, the 
two named above 
and ** The Moon and 


Sixpence.” 


Literary Life Thirty 
Years Ago 

One great profit 
gained from reading 
Eugene Fie lds Crea- 
tive Years, by 
Charles H. Dennis, 
is the perspective it 
gives of American 
literary life in the 


people. 
THE ADVENTURES OF WRAN- 
GEL ISLAND, by Vitnyatmur 
Hardships in the 
Arctic encountered by four men 
and one Eskimo woman. 


THE RIVIERA, bvS. Barinc Goutp. 
Modern life against historical 
backgrounds. 

GREATER FRANCE IN AFRICA, 
by Wittram M. Stoane. French 
colonial policy in Morocco ex- 


STEFANSSON. 


intervals do I g 

glimpse into the sac 
court where you 
romanticists sit 
upon the ground 
and wail the death 
of kings.” Mi 
Garland’s party o! 
that day included 
James Whitcom) 
Riley, Miss Alic: 
French, George W. 
Cable and Joe! 
Chandler Harris. 
But he had no idea 





eighties and nineties. 
Eugene Field) was 
many-sided enough 
toenter actively into 
it, and his friend- 


Pape achievement. 
ships included many 





plained by an observer. 


ACROSS THE SAHARA BY MOTOR 
CAR, by GeorGes M. Haarpr and 
L. Aupourn-DusreuiL. A French 


that the revolt 
against romanticism 
would move so far 
to the left and leav: 
him practically a 
conservative, be 








Americans at that 
time prominent in 
writing and acting. There was a lively in- 
terest in Americana; the American authors 
of the middle of the Nineteenth century had 
not yet been displaced by psychologists 
and analysts, and Tennyson and Browning 
were still interpreters of: a new spirit in 
letters. Most interesting are the passages 
in Mr. Dennis’ book that tell of the battle 
waged between the romanticists, to which 
Eugene Field adhered, and the realists. 


moaning the tend 
ency of the younger 
men to expose too much. One _ recalls 
Mr. Garland’s realistic stories of Wis 
consin farm life and then compares them 
with the modernity of a tale like Glenway 
Wescott’s The Apple of the Eye. Mr. Dennis 
remarked the other day how far the writing 
and making of books has progressed since t! 
day of Eugene Field. ‘There were man) 


poor books then; the market was flooded 
with pirated editions, and authors earned 
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‘They don’t write such English nowadays. 
—— The book is charming.’’—The New York Herald. 


“MY UNKNOWN CHUM is as much alive as any of the six best sellers of the 
current week, and seems likely so to remain as long as there are readers to j 
read and publishers to publish good literature. Nor need we wonder why. 
Open the book at random and read a dozen sentences and the question is | 
answered. Read the whole from first tolast and conviction is reduplicatively | 
confirmed. He writes in English, so pure, so perfect, so unfailingly felicitous 
| in every word and phrase and period, that the sensuous charm of his speech 

is commensurate with the intellectual and spiritual appeal of his thoughts.”’ 

—Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson, of The Tribune. 























Give— 
MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


to those you love—and to yourself, for Christmas, for Life 


LEAN literature and clean womanhood are the keystones of civilization and ‘““MY UN- 

KNOWN CHUM is the cleanest and best all-around Book in the English language.” It 

is the Chum of thousands; once read it will be your Chum all through life—at home and abroad. 

When your Daughter, your Son, are old enough to think, travel and fall in love, insistently 
commend MY UNKNOWN CHUM tothem. They will be grateful for your thoughtfulness. 


The essay story of a beautiful English girl and wife will remind many a 
youth and man of what he owes to womanhood in these Topsy-turvy times. 
It fulfills to the letter Lord Rosebery’s definition of the three-fold function 
“TO FURNISH INFORMATION, LITERATURE, RECREATION.”’ 








of a_ book, 
you will 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS that “My Unknown Chum 
is delightful.” 
CARDINAL GASQUET, the world’s foremost 


scholar: “I have read My Unknown Chum with the 
greatest possible pleasure.”’ 
Bay MAYOR JAMES LOGAN, Worcester, 
e Chairman Y. fl “A friend gave me a copy 
Mg My Unknown Chum and since then I have given 
way about ten or twelve copies. I recently made a 
trip to San Francisco and took My Unknown Chum 
with me for a second reading from cover to cover, a 


Mass., 


agree with 


U. S. SENATOR DAViD I. WALSH, 
setts: 


of Massachu 
(The only book he has ever indorsed to the 
public.) “My Unknown Chum—I cannot too 
strongly express the pleasure and companionship I 
found in this excellent book. It is all that is claimed 
for it—even more. It is not only a companion, but a 
friend.’ 

SIR THOMAS WHITE, Canadian Minister of 
Finance: “I have read My Unknown Chum many 
times over with great pleasure. What a beautiful, 
simple, clear style, deep human sympathy and insight 


thing I have not done for thirty years, i.e., read a book 
the second time. It is wonderfully interesting.” 
SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, Chief Justice of 
Canada: “‘My Unknown Chum is a wonderful book. 
I can repeat some of the pages almost by heart. I buy 
it to give to those I love and to friends who can appre- 
iate a good book.’ 


it exhibits! It is indeed well named, for it is truly a 
chum to those who love literature.”’ 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., largest wholesale ' 
booksellers: ‘“‘My Unknown Chum is a wonderful 
book—appeals to the cultivated classes. Has a re 
markable sale. We sell more copies than we do of 


many ‘best-selling’ novels.’ 











‘‘Life is too short for reading inferior books.’’—Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHU | 


(“‘Aguecheek”’) Foreword by Henry Garrity 








Note: When you travel at home or abroad ‘““My Unknown Chum” 
will surely g0 with you—and return with you. If your son, your daughter, are at 
University or College send them ‘“‘My Unknown Chum.” They will like it—need it, 
now, and surely so when later they begin life’s battles with our fast decaying civiliza- 
tion. Read the book yourself first and return if not an ideal comrade for them and you. 


Price $2.50 Net Postpaid $2.60 


(if you've read it) 


At Bookstores, or 


—==THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Oxford University Press, Toronto, Agents and Distributors in Canada 
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| very little.” Eugene Field is rem 
best as the laureate of childhood. 


{ 


book is revealed a fascinating huma 








acter, who had a great capacity for 
ship. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





SIX EDITIONS SOLD 





The Pretty Lady of the Restorat 


* . 

Lewis Melville has salvaged so m 

e 1D ay tertaining biography from the pa; 

English history that the reader ma 

By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON have confidence in the accuracy o 
Lynn Haroip Houcu, writing from | “yrs the Story of Her Life. (Georse H. 

.. ne <3 ' ~~ pa Doran Co.) Moreover, Mr. Mel, 

his “Lion’s Den Column” in The 


<a d - neither apologist nor detractor; he r 
Christian Century, says: . Be- out for official records, entries in import 





cause things which tear men’s hearts diaries and reliable accounts and thi 5 
are seen in action in this book it will | his story without embroidery. It is trac that ; 
live. Mrs. Mason has put her finger | _ the story of Nell Gwyn has been told : ; 
upon many a vital Spot . ss it is a times with much innuendo and suge 
passionate discussion, sure to make | ness. Mr. Melville, already the author of « " 
us think.’”’ $2.00 score or so of biographies, has no tricks \s C 
; a result, “pretty, witty Nell” and Charles I ; 
Jane in the Orient stand out rather as they were, peopl 
By Lots Hawks Swinehart et ga — ng pi yore \ iy 
“Everything in Japan and Korea intrigues ick” opr — : Nppiinss A at of 
Jane, vividly te mperamental—save_ mission- ee ae en | s earliest surroundings wer WW} 
ary work. But of course (else why the story) those of the public house and worse. e 
that does in the end.”—Boston Trans cript. morals, Mr. Melville finds that neither larit 
$1.25 orange girls nor the actresses of Drury Lis ' 
YOUNG FOLKS knew what they were, and the king himself . 7 
- set the example in loose living. Mr. Me! 
The Testing of Jim MacLean gives an cae of Charles’ loves, that is to 6 
A Tale of the Wilds of Labrador say, his better known loves. for those wit vanit 
By Dillon Wallace whom the king dallied briefly need not o 
Doctor Joe, Davy and Andy Angus, Indian remembered, thinks the author. Nell’s 
Jake, and many favorite Wallace characters career was notable for the long hold she ha: . : 
now furnish evidence of their courage and on the king, and for the fact that she had her ’ 
resourcefulness. Illustrated. $t.75 sous ennchlied and messied inte the best 
The Quest of the Hidden Ivory families; their descendants live and hold 
A Story of Adventure in Tropical Africa title % this day. This book rete aapes 
By Josephine Hope Westervelt piquancy from the illustrations in color }) = 
; Kitty Shannon. 
Adventures in a Ford car, driving into regions ; Cree 
hitherto unreached by an automobile—an | ma 
African jungle. Illustrated. $1.75 | A Respite from Serious Thinking val 
y | ] 
The Two of Us in Africa Don Herold is one of those weleome human a 
Adventures in Africa of Two Little Girls | — beings who help fill the intervals betwe: a 
of Different Colors | cataclysms. Even a well-oiled civilization 7 
By Dicie M. Rittenhouse which gets a murder with every morning a 
Crowded with incident depicting life on the | newspaper and a robbery with every evening "a 
Dark Continent; manners, customs, and mis- | _ edition has time for a hearty chuckle now an! a" 
sionary life are graphically described. | then. Mr. Herold supplies the exci ey 
Illustrated. $1.50 There are numerous chuckles in his little a 
Pas Celle by AE Recieve book, So Human, for which he supplies text 8 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY and drawings. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) Give +. 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Ave. one to the man who needs a reading toi kK 
es =a) yt! wil! find him smiling at “Man is | 
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mal that plays poker,” and “I 
ither sing grand opera than listen to 

It takes a lot of things to prove that 
smart, but only one thing to prove 
ignorant.”” Each sketch occupies 
two or three pages and deals with some 
customs and foibles of modern times, 
the first country skyscraper,” which 
ow Mr. and Mrs. Fred Squogart, oO 
Columbus, Ind.,”* have erected a fifteen- 
building at the crossroads to sell hot 
_ chicken dinners, frankfurters, etc., to 


I ring parties. 
A Reliable Whitman Biography 
one desiring to know the tangible facts 
e life of Walt Whitman will find George 
R Carpenter's Walt Whitman in the 
English Men of Letters” series profitable 
It was published fifteen years ago 
is now been reissued by the Macmillan 
| Company without change. Since the first 


cation of this book, knowledge of Whit- 
has filtrated widely, and the free verse 
ement of the last decade and the coming 
lle experimenters in poetry have made 
Whitman appear almost orthodox. It is in- 
esting to find, however, that wider popu- 
ty and interpretation, and the publication 
ancient Whitman texts that had lain 
ried in newspaper files, do not invalidate 
Mr. Carpenter's well-poised judgments. He 
Whitman as 
nifier’’ of life and declared that he “‘spoke 
with the voice of Demos.” This book is 
mmmended to all to whom Whitman is 

t truly known. 


“a great acceptor and 


‘“‘America”’ for Young Folks 


{merica: the Great Adventure is a well- 
written history of the United States by 
George Philip Krapp, prepared after the 

imner made popular by Hendrik Willem 

in Loon in The Story of Mankind. The 
istrations by Philip von Saltza in black 
| white and in color also show the influ- 
ce of Van Loon’s pioneering. The present 
irrative is simple, with no bias to speak of, 

id may well be considered for Christmas 

ving. The distinctive flavor, however, 
vhich Van Loon gives to his books by his 
heralism and his decided individuality, is 
icking. Conservative readers will find this 

advantage; others may regard it as a 
rawback, Se there you are. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 














Harcourt, Brace 
& Company 
ow New York ow 


E. M. Forster's | 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA | 


“The most sensitive piece of fiction in years.” 


-N. Y. World. $2.50 


Laurence Stallings’ 


PLUMES 


“Tf you aren't afraid to look at war without 
sentimentality, this is the book for you.” 
The Bookman. $2.00 





Magellan's ‘‘Victory"—First to Sail 
Round the World. 


MAGELLAN | 


By Artuur S. HILDEBRAND | 
Author of ‘‘Blue Water" 

The first complete biography in recent years 
of the world’s greatest adventurer. Magel- 
lan’s youth in Portugal; his adventures in the 
Orient; the inception and accomplishment of | 
his voyage around the world. 
Illustrated $2.75 | 


Margaret Widdemer’s 
CHARIS SEES IT 
THROUGH 


“A moving narrative; its people alive and 
profoundly understood.”"—N. Y. Post. $1.75 


Best Sermons of 1924 


Twenty sermons, representing eight de- 
nominations, selected by JOSEPH Fort 
NEWTON. $2.50 
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Che Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 
New York 
Christmas Gifts, Suggestions 
and Hints 

HRISTMAS is upon us, and the 
C task of finding just the right gift 
for a score of friends and relatives. 
Perhaps you have never thought of it, 
but in the selection of Christmas gifts 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
offers many suggestions. 

Reproductions, Colour Prints, Etchings 
and Wood-block Prints, Books, Casts, the 
Calendar—good 


taste—make inexpensive presents. 


Museum things in good 


The Museum sells all of these, some of the 
pictures framed in attractive styles, and you 
will find them displayed to great advantage 
at the Information Desk at the Fifth Avenue 
Entrance; or, if you prefer, it can send what 
Folders 
giving lists will be sent on application to the 


you wish to you or your friends. 


Secretary. 
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The Humanity of Archibald Bu 


The fine human quality that shin P 
from The Letters of Archie Butt mal 
a noble book. The average work | 


around a president either discusses ats 
out of a stenographer’s notebook or | ays 
with personalities. Captain Butt 


closures are personal and chatty, b) 
tone never drops to the level of idle , 
and something of the man goes into ¢ 
the letters he writes to his mother, | 
and other intimates. Naturally we |), 
here another sidelight on Theodore Ry. 
velt. Lawrence F. Abbott says in his 
duction that he “fotnd the letters of Arc, 
Butt of unusual interest because they ar 
fresh and original disclosure of the 
acter and qualities of the president he s« 


har 


l 
{ 
ed 


the man he lived with and the friend }y 
loved.” And he admits that Theodor 
Roosevelt ““was more kinds of a man than 


biographical literature has heretofore at 
tempted to embody in one person. No one 
of his associates, no one of his interpreters 
quite saw every side of him.” The letters 
contained in this book deal entirely with the 
period when Captain Butt was the military 
aide of President Roosevelt, and do not 
touch on the period of President Taft, whom 
Captain Butt also served. They stop with 
1909 and further letters have not been dis 
closed. It is remarked, however, that Cap 
tain Butt felt very keenly the break between 
Colonel Roosevelt and President Taft and 
that this affected his health. He had a great 
love for both men and an intense loyalty to 
the Roosevelt family. The trip to Europe 
in 1912 was taken at the suggestion of Presi 
dent Taft, who observed his mental strain 
It is probably well known that Captain Butt 
died on the Titanic, April 14, 1912; it was 
my fortune to meet Colonel Roosevelt. the 
morning the news was published and when 
he was inquiring after word from Archie 
Butt. President Taft said that he was sure 
Butt had gone down after exerting himsel! 
to help others to safety. These letters are 
delightful. There is an interesting explana 
tion by Captain Butt of the fact that Colone! 
Roosevelt called men liars when they be- 
trayed his confidence. He writes his mother 
from Sagamore Hill, in 1908: ‘There is al- 
ways a perfect abandonment in the way he 
gives out confidences, and I often stop to 
wonder if it is the President of the United 
States speaking or some intimate chum of 
my college days. But when one remembers 
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The Novels of 


SHEILA KAYE-SMIT 


are an interesting exhibit of power and equipment to begin with and an enlight- 
ening course of instruction in the methods by which such a novelist reaches the 
very highest rank. HUGH WALPOLE declares that Miss Kave-Smith ts,"* with 
Mav Sinclair, Edith Wharton and Ethel Sidgwick, one of the four best women 
novelists we have. Indeed I am not at all sure whether just now she ts not our 


best woman novelist.” 


The Tramping Methodist Isle of Thorns 





* } Phila, Ledger: “Comparable to ‘John New York Times The characters of 
iEILA KAYE-SMITH Halifax, Gentleman,’ tor its picture her books have the knack of living 
i of a period.”’ $2.66 $2 
lhe Challenge of Sirius | The Four Roads Tamarisk Town 
teresting as giving the British { picture of Sussex shaken by A masterly study of a mans 
tions to our Civil War. $2 war—graphic and convincing. dream, remarkable for unway 
; $2 ering strength. $2 
Green Apple Harvest Joanna Godden The End of the House 
Y. Tribune: “In cool grip on \ brilliant portrait of a woman of Alard 
facts of life, she has no peer.” whose characteristics are con- \ facing of post-war facts that 
$2 stantly at war $2 IS a Masterpiece. $2 
TheDream of FairWomen The Widow’s House Woodsmoke 
. . ‘ 3 T J "LE ae : 
HENRY WILLIAMSON By KATHLEEN COYLE By BRETT YOUNG 
The Saturday Review credits it 
ovelist of unusual quali- with ‘‘almost breath-taking Mystery in the African y 
$2.5 power of beauty.”’ $2 thrilling with power $2 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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S for cach member of the familp =. 
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that cannot be conveyed ina Book ~ 


Selection, suitable for every age and taste and purse, 
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and embracing the best in Poetry, Music, History, = 
Old Books, Rare Books, and Sets in Fine Bindings. = 
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Put This Great Book 
In Your Library This 
Christmas 


The “‘Supreme Authority,’’ with its vast fund of 


information, is an admirable gift. It will be 
treasured and used for a whole lifetime. It will 
prove of daily help to the business man, the 
student, the child in school, the whole family 
group. This is the foundation book without 
which no home or office library is complete 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 
A whole library in one volume in dictionary 
form, equivalent in its material to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. It 
terms and their 
thousands of new 


’ vocabulary 
including many 
besides 12,0 bio- 
graphical and 32,000 geographical entries—a 
total of 451,000 entries. More than 6,000 illus- 
trations supplement the text Answers vour 
questions about words, people, places, things 


Let Us Send You a Copy of 
“The Magic of Words” 


You may have this interesting, illustrated booklet 
free on request, with its illuminating story and 
full information about the highest authority of 


the English-speaking world. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO. 
Springfield Mass. 
Mail This Coupon 


G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springticld, Mass 


contains 407 
correct use, 


words, 


Please send me without cost or obli 
gation the illustrated booklet, “The 
Magic of Wor and full informatio 
about Webster's New International 
Dictionary 
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the way he stamps people liars w] 
repeat or betray these confidences 
careful to retain a certain silence r 
them. Of course he is perfectly ri; 
what kind of honor has a man \ , 
repeat private conversations or bet: 
fidences? After all, a man is a liar why oa 
knowledge under false pretences an 
betrays it, just as much of a liar as © 
makes up conversations or repeats 
which have never been said.” (Doul 


Page & Co.) 


Clyde Fitch and His Theater 


Letters are rarely dull reading. M: 
the habit of pouring out their hearts 
ters to intimates, throwing aside thx 
they wear in their dealings with the 
So it is with Clyde Fitch, who com: 
ward as a fine, lovable man in his 
just edited under the title Clyde Fite} 
ITis Letters, by Montrose J. Moses 
Virginia Gerson. The authors hav 
pared a telling the stor 
Fitch’s life and introducing a letter \ 
ever it fits the theme and the moment. Co: 
sequently here are revelations of the most 
intense interest, for many of the persons 
whom Fitch knew and dealt with are still 
alive. 


biography, 


Fitch was only forty-four years old 
when he died September 4, 1909, at th: 
height of his powers and America’s most sii 
cessful dramatist of the day. Consequent! 
the theater he writes about is almost coi 
temporary. 


In addition to the fine friend 
ships that he possessed and cherished, |v 
lived and breathed the theater. There is too 
much to quote, but a few extracts will show 
the extent of his interests. 
highly gratified by the success of **'l 

Truth” and by its reception in Europe. H 
writes Mr. Moses: “The unfortunate part 
for me, so far as public criticism of my work 
goes here, is that Iam treated nearly always 
superficially, my superficial qualities dwelt 
upon. But when I go to Europe—where | 
am not known or talked of in advance, and 
where my work must speak for itself—even 
in that most serious and critical of countries, 
Germany, it is the psychology, the truth and 
the technique, which are praised. How do 
you account for this? Isn't it that unc 

sciously we are all more or less influenced |) 
our environment, and the environment ab 

the criticism of my work, or those who doit 
know me, is still the echo of fifteen years ayo 
when I was said to be superficial, writing too 


He Was host 
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fas _ an attitude at first struck by the 
cause they didn’t like the cut of my 
r my sensitive shyness, which looked 
wk of good fellowship, or conceit!” 
lo Ltobert Herrick he writes an enthusiastic 
“Together” —one of many let- 
—sending congratulations 
It’s great! 


hout 
this friend 
vir big accomplishment. 


| s, of course, drama, and one superb 
‘g on’ in the last half of the book, but 
st | don’t want to see it staged.” To 
J Corbin he writes: “Do you realize that 


constantly echoing, as well as quot- 
Broadway and Park Row? No man, I 

are whether he is critic or creator, can 

r do anything unless he gets away from 
the others, and by himself. You can’t tell 
ie who was moulded by criticism and 
hardly one big man who didn’t resent and 


scorn it. To Wiliam Dean Howells he 
wrote, in 1904: “I grew up on you. And 
so when I began to bump along the thirties 
I began to grow hungry to please you, not 


ur way, but in my own. I have an 
idual trait that one sees in children; I 
I must learn to walk in 
my work alone. Tumble after tumble 
doesn’t discourage me.’ There is interest- 
correspondence with Charles Frohman, 
Maude Adams, Edith Wharton, Channing 
Pollock, Emma Eames Story, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, William Lyon Phelps, and many 
nore, and the Richard Mansfield period, of 
is a chapter in American theatrical 
Anyone who loves the theater and 
bigness of heart in a man will cherish this 


(Little, Brown & Co.) 


cannot be guided. 


course, 


h story a 


Through Boston with Mary Caroline Crawford 


rhere is still enough of old Boston left to 
make a pilgrimage a delightful event, but so 
many of its ancient lanes stand in the path 
progress that the lover of old colonial 
days and manners trembles for many land- 
marks. Already hundreds have been cleared 
way, and it is to be expected that the de- 
mands of industry and a large population 
vill mean the sacrifice of countless old 
structures in the next few decades. Mary 
Caroline Crawford, writing a few years ago 
n Old Boston Ways and Days, listed many 
famous haunts that no longer existed. In a 
ew edition of this book, just issued by 
Little, Brown & Co., she repeats her regret 
iat so many memorials of an earlier day are 
sappearing. Of books on Boston, those by 


Miss Crawford have always been singularly 











On Christmas—A Fine Selection 
For Any Library 


| ™ ~~ 
(—>~ GALAPAGOS: 
ox te = T . vl 
{} 3 World’s End 
: By WILLIAM BEEBE 
#2} “Tt is science, philosophy and lit- 
erature of the highest type, and 
will take its place with the classics.”’ 
—New York Tribune 
Gorgeously illustrated 


THE FABULOUS FORTIES 
By MEADE MINNIGERODE 

America and New York in the Forties 

ward age 

Attractively illustrated from period prints 


Ae A y ~ TO 
THOSE EUROPEANS 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
“The presentation of men, motives and issues in 
post-war Europe At once illuminating and 
entertaining.” —New York Times. $2.50 


THE WINDOWS 
OF WESTMINSTER 
By THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE DUSTER 
The author of ‘‘The Mirrors of Downing Street ’’ has 
writien some new studies of important members of 
the Tory party of British Parliament $2.50 


Philip 
Guedalla’s 
TWO NEW BOOKS 
A GALLERY 
The brilliant historian gives 
some sharp and penetrating 


sketches of well-known con- 
temporaries. 

=] T _ J ~ T _ T 
SUPERS and SUPERMEN 
New essays of interesting moderns and histori- 
cals. “Eventhecommonest matter of life takes 
on a sparkle and a glitter.’".—New York Post 


are uniform with Guedalla’s other 
published wor $2.50 each 


THE SECRET OF THE 
COUP D’ETAT 
Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY 
This unpublished correspondence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, M. M. De Morny, de Flahault and others 


deals with the Second Empire of France. With many 
illustrations. Uniform withthe Guedalla Books. $3.50 


, _ T al “ 
THE RIVER OF LIFE 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
The editor of the London Spectator and the author of 
‘*The Adventure of Living” continues the intimate 
record of his rich and colorful life. $5.00 
At All Booksellers 






$0.00 


“the awk- 


$3.50 








These volumes 














Send for free descriptive catalogue of books 
and authors, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street 
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Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and His New Book 


The Modern 
Use of the Bible 


Price $1.60 


1. Christian should be as fair as the Law. 
Law condemns no man unheard. 


The 


2. Moreover, the issue raised by the Fosdick 
case has now grown to be a great deal bigger 


than the man Fosdick. 


3. We do not know whether you count yourself 
(1) friend or (2) foe, or, as is not unlikely, (3) 
you have just made up your mind that the matter 
has reached the stage of importance where you 
must take the time to find out what it ts all about. 


4. Nowhere will you find such a compendium of 
information in regard to the Fosdick side of the 
case, So readable and lucid an exposition of all 
the points at issue as in this work just published, 
entitled “THE MODERN USE OF THE 
BIBLE.” 


5. No man who can read and understand the 
newspapers will be able to say as he turns the 
last page that he does not know what the book 
is talking about nor where Fosdick stands. 


6. Fosdick’s previous religious books could 
never have reached a sale of a million copies 
unless he had learned how to write on religion. 
His comments in this field are as straight to the 
point as are those of the chief editorial leader 
writer of a New York newspaper, like the Times 
or World, on the proceedings at Geneva of the 
League of Nations. 


7. Why not take time off right now long enough 


to get an order ready for mailing? 


From your bookshop or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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attractive. One reads almost a his f 
Massachusetts colony out of this 
packed narrative dealing with histor 


sonalities, events and manners. Bost - 
a city where, as Miss Crawford poi: t. 
independence was a joyful reality, | s 
tocratic ideas nevertheless held swa ‘ 
long time. Miss Crawford's story t] 


history and archeology, for she tells 9) «p 
tail many of the conspicuous events ©) {hy 


Revolution, including Paul Revere’ le 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, and what 


afterward. 


A Librarian Recommends Books for Children 


Parents who have difficulty in’ ehoosin 
books for their children may turn with con 
fidence to the librarians of America. tay) 
of whom have made a special study of this 
Experts on reading for childr 
now to be found in practically every library 
of any size that has two or more assistant 
librarians. Miss Jessie Gay van Cleve, a 
specialist in’ children’s literature and a 
member of the Booklist, published by the 
American Library Association, related at a 
meeting of the Illinois Library Association 


subject. 


how the librarian is helping teachers and 
parents choose reading for the child. Each 
vear the output of children’s books reaches 
large proportions, but it is the opinion of 


many that the truly great contributions 
come slowly. And a masterpiece of child 
literature survives for generations. The 


task of the librarian, said Miss van Cleve, 
is to choose from each year’s output of chil- 
dren’s books those which not only foster and 
add to the child’s enjoyment in reading but 
in some way measure up to the standards 
the older books have established. Miss van 
Cleve discussed twenty of the present sea 
son’s books and named as especially note- 
worthy The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood 
Stories, selected and edited by Mary D. H. 
Hodgkins, and Stories and How to Tell 
Them, by W. A. Bone. The Atlant 
Treasury is especially valuable for a home 
collection or in a library with a very limited 
number of children’s books. Miss van Cleve 
recommended also Walter de la Mare’s an 
thology of poetry, Come Iither, Charles 
Boardman Hawe'’s The Dark: Frigate, which 
won the Newberry medal as the most distin 


guished contribution to children's literature 


during the year, and for little children, (hil- 
dren of the Lighthouse, by N. A. Smith, and 
a story entitled “Tony,” by E. O. Whit: 
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Fine Books as Friendly Gifts 
A LOITERER IN LONDON Helen W. Henderson 








No I » delightful way of visiting or re-visiting the “city that 
’ to us all” exists than through this book with its leisurely 
d charming photographs. $5.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE 


Maurice Francis Egan 








The highly anecdotal reminiscences of a poet, scholar, diplomatist 
irm-hearted friend. “It rivals in charm Lord Frederic 
on’s memoirs,” says Henry van Dyke. $4.00 

A WANDERER AMONC PICTURES 
E. V. Lucas 


Lucas discusses the important works in all the great coilections 
en European cities. With seventy-three reproductions of 





mous paintings. $5.00 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN Thomas Burke 
An autobiography of the author of “Limehouse Nights” that reads, 
page after page, like a novel by Dickens. Fact with all the fascina- 
of fiction. $2.00 


KAY NEILSEN’S HANS ANDERSEN 


The work of Kay Nielsen has created the sensation of our time by 
its union of virility, delicacy, and a decorative effect; its command 
of line and its inspired use ‘of color. With twelve color plates and 
many black and white illustrations. Quarto, gold stamped, in 

rated box. $6.00 


PORTRAITS: REAL AND IMACINARY 


Ernest Boyd 
Amusing descriptions of literary types blended with pictures and 
impressions of such actual persons as Shaw, George Moore, Dreiser, 
Mencken, Scott Fitzgerald, ete. And don’t overlook “The Literary 
Spotlight,” edited by John Farrar. $2.50 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH ROD 
AnD RIFLE Major P. M. Stewart 


Seven journeys around the world in pursuit of sport provided these 
stories of exciting encounters with every kind of beast. With 
seventy-six photographs and twenty-one photogravure plates. $6.00 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
pea. STATES James M. Beck 


He has dramatized the Constitution,” says the Hon. David Jayne 
Hill of this classic new account. A book of great insight and 
immediate importance. $2.50 


CARGOES FOR CRUSOES, by Grant Overton, is the 
book of the year about books and authors. See 
it at any bookseller’s. Price, Fifty Cents. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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E. V. iene s 


A Wanderer Among 
Pictures 


is the book of a connoisseu 
of literature and art alike. 
No one living writes about 
peers with such a happy 
blend of authoritative knowl- 
edge and the gift of making 
you comprehend a_ picture’s 
qualities. Seventy - three 
famous paintings are repro- 
duced $5.00 





Nell Gwyn 

by Lewis Melville 
Here is a biography of one 
of the permanently interest- 
ing women of history — her 
carly troubles, her lovers, her 
rise to be the King’s favorite, 


her stage = success. With 
many decorative illustrations 
in color and _ tint, Fancy 
endpapers. special bindings 
in red, gold and black. 
Boxed, $7.50 
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Mr Publisher 


Where we offer you the follow- 
ing advantages: 

Complete Photo-Engraving, 
Typesetting, Electrotyping, 
Printing, Mailing and Edition 
Binding, all under one roof. 
Editorial rooms where quiet 
prevails; away from the hum of 
the big battery of composing 
room machinery and presses. 
























A place where the editor or ad- 
vertising manager Can prepare 
copy, read proofs, or close 
forms with the advantage of 
skilled advice, if requested. 
These offices have been made 
available through the enlarge- 
ment of our plant, and every 
need and convenience for the 
buyer of printing ‘‘on location”’ 
has been attended to in detail. 







WE EXTEND YOU AN INVITATION 
TO VISIT OUR DAYLIGHT PLANT 


This magazine manufactured by the 
Haddon craftsmen. 


twceseressateDs 


AND ASSOCIATES 
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| “The Golden Flower’; Essays by G 


| The acclaim with which Fra: 
| greeted the name of Joseph Gobi: 
numerous occasions, especially wit 
| last few years, has rarely had an . 
America, where men are too busy 
variety of gods to become intensivel 
ested in one. Aside from The Rena 
and certain summaries of Gobineau’ s 
theories. we have little available in. tr ).Jy 
| tion, whereas one frequently cony 
essays devoted to his Rassen philoso) 
the Germans call it, in foreign peric 
| The publication, therefore, of The ( 
| Flower is to be welcomed. This is a coy, 


as 


pilation of five essays on the Italian 
sance, written when Gobineau was | 
ing The Renaissance, and having a 
relation to his five principal spokesinen, 
Savonarola, Cesare Borgia, Julius IT, Leo X 
and Michael Angelo, and what they stand 
| for. The translation has been made by Bey 
Ray Redman, with a long introduction jy 
which Mr. Redman points out that thes: 
essays constitute a recantation by Gobineau 
of his original theory that only the Aryan 
race has been capable of pronouncing a real 
civilization and that it has ruined itself by 
miscegenation. The book may well reviy: 
interest in Gobineau’s theories; certainly it 
| can be read with profit and enjoyment to 
gether with The Renaissance. (G. P 
Putnam's Sons.) 


par 


‘“‘What Have You on Charles Dickens?” 


A revival of interest in Dickens is a straw 
in the wind for somebody to explain. All 
that I can contribute at this moment is to 
say that it exists. It also has no relation to 
the increased buying of Dickens books in the 
holiday season, when they are often given as 
gifts and also find a large welcome among 
children. The Dickens revival has appar 
ently a healthy growth among men, women 
| and children. No doubt the activities of th 
| Dickens Fellowship throughout America |ias 
| something to do with it, but students of 
Dickens tell me that his present popularits 
is not so marked among “professionals” as 
among readers who often come to him for the 
first time and pronounce his tales “bully.” 
A letter that came to me recently said: 
“Can you give me the names of the most sat- 
isfactory Dickens editions, books that will 
cast some light on how his books were 
written, and how he lived?” It 
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, answer this inquiry that I found 
mendous wealth of material on 
1)i s available in any library or in the 
s. and also what a great number of 
ive been written on this subject in 
ew years. This, it seems, is a ques- 
t may well be answered in public, for 
ita list of that character will serve 
de to other readers, now that the 
The following 
least it 
ough reading matter for one month; 


. are close upon us. 
st fairly comprehensive. At 


iquirer exhausts this list before our 
next printing, well, come again. It is pub- 
ere in the hope that it may be of 


Wile rvice. 

Biography—Letters, 1833-1870 (Macmil- 
lan). Charles Diekens as Editor (Macmillan) ; 
Charles Dickens, by G. K. Chesterton (Dodd, 
Mea Life, by John Forster (Lippincott); 
Life. by John Forster, Gadshill edition, 2 


volumes (Seribner); The Dickens Cirele, by 
J.W. T. Ley (Dutton); Life, by F. T. Mar- 


als. Great Writers Series  (Seribner); 
Dickens's Own Story, by W. R.. Nicoll 

The Dickens Country—The London of 
Charles Dickens, by E. Beresford Chancellor 


Doran); The London of Dickens, by Walter 


Dexter, Dickens Fellowship Edition (Dut- 
ton): Dickensian Inns and Taverns, by 
B. W. M. Matz (Scribner); The Inns and 
Taverns of Pickwick, by B. W. Matz (Scrib- 
ner Dickens Pilgrimage, London Times 
Series (Dutton). 


Criticism and Appreciation—Dickens: How 

Know Him, by Richard Burton (Bobbs); 
{ppreciation, by G. K. Chesterton (Dutton); 
Dickens in Camp, by B. Harte (Howell, San 
Francisco); Dickens the Immortal, by E. B. 
(Fowler, Kansas City); Dickens, 
Reade and Collins: Sensation Novelists, by 
W. C. Phillips (Columbia University Press); 
Charles Dickens: An Appreciation, by C. D. 
Warner (Cateret Book Club, Newark); 
Charles Dickens, the Man and His Work, by 
k. P. Whipple, Riverside Press Edition 
Houghton, Mifflin); Mr. Dickens Goes to the 
Play, by Alexander Woollcott (Putnam); 
(ritical Studies, by George Gissing (Green- 


Impton 


ictionaries—Dickens Dictionary, by A. J. 
\. Philip (Dutton); Dickens Dictionary, by 
\. G. Pierce (Houghton, Mifflin); Who's 
I in Dickens, by T. A. Fyfe (Doran); 
Dickens Atlas, by A. A. Hopkins and N. F. 
Read (New York); Dickens Encyclopedia, 


'\ \rthur L. Hayward (Dutton). 
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THE SCOUT, by Cyrus Dallin 


The Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 


Distinguished Works of American Art 


For 29 years a hallmark of good taste in pictures 


For Gifts, your Home, and Schools 


One can live without art—but not so well 
Extensive choice of subjects including 
ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL, depicting the 
Triumph of Right Over Evil. 
Prices, $2.00 to $100.00 
Pictures for every room in your house 
We Send Prints on Approval 
Send 25 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 


(Stamps accepted) 


It is practically a hand- 
book of American Art 


cw 


ALSO YOUR OLD 

FAMILY PORTRAITS 
done privately in the 
Copley Prints from old 
daguerreotypes, faded 
photographs, tintypes, 
snapshots. They make 
unique gifts to your 
relatives. 
Typical of hundreds 
of letters: 
served me to my entire 
satisfaction.” 


“You have 





— 


H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales at the age of 7 


“*The Scout,’ above, is from a Copley Print, copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 126 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Bailding, opposite Public Library 














‘*Fascinating history,” V ¥. /feradd. “Important work,” V. ¥. 7imes. 
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A Glass of Wine with the Borgias 

The youth hesitates. Will he obey the look in the eyes 
of Lucrezia—the magnet that drew him to this supper—or 
accept the poisoned wine offered by Czesar Borgia? Or will 
he be warned before it is too late by the sinister glance shot 
from the cruel eyes of the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates 
the destruction of the youth? Either is equally hazardous. 
If he declines wil! he escape the assassin lurking in the shadows 
of the palace? How many gallant lives have thus darkly passed 
out of sight is told as only the great Dumas could, in the 


STRANGEST AND MOST CURIOUS BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


Celebrated Crimes 


In these he tells of the vices and crimes of the Borgias, of 
the most mysterious of the great crimes—that of the Man in 
the Iron Mask, of the amours, imprisonment and barbarous 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, etc., etc. They form a 
collection of stories of the most sensational crimes; crimes 
prompted. by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion,—stories of 
poison plots, abductions, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies. 
We pass through secret passages, see stealthy, lurking figures 
and the gleamof the assassin’s blade; we hear the muffled.moan, 
the splash, hurried footsteps—but you must see the books them- 
We want to send them to you for free examination. 
NONE OF THE EDITIONS OF DUMAS CONTAIN THESE STORIES 

The millions of admirers of the works of Dumas will hail 
with delight this, the #7s¢ absolutely o#/y complete and una- 
bridged translation of this astonishing series. Printed from 
the same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, 
this edition, illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris, and beauti- 
fully bound, is offered at less than the price of ordinary novels. 
Nothing in the World Like Them. Seeing is Believing. 
Examine these Books Free in Your Home Without Cost. 


Send no money now 
low price these sets will be quickly sold. 


selves. 


Just mail the Coupon to-day. At this very 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 









THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 
Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 





Ritrennovuse Square, Philadelphia. 
You may send for inspection, charges pre- 
paid, the 8-volume set of Celebrated Crimes, 
I will either return 
the set in 5 days or send you only g1 as a first 


bound in dark blue cloth. 


payment and $2 a month for 7 months 
Name . —— 


Add. . a snttinlninieniaiiaaamainiimaasal 
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Seeking the Bubble Reputati 


Only a scholar who has delved P 
libraries and burned candlelight rat 
meet life under the rays of the sun « 
this title, Conflicts with Oblivion, ook 
about men like Samuel Pepys, Be: jam), 
Disraeli, Col. Thomas Blood, Sir Johny \Vey 
worth, Col. John Seott and the like. Wha; 
Prof. Wilbur C. Abbott of Harvard | 
sity means is that each of these mer 
for something that would make his py) 
tion, that would conflict with oblivic 
introduction sets this forth admira! 
his fine judgment of each of these me: 
this a book to be prized. But imagine, 
contrast, how much more appealing and, as 


some commentators have it, “provocative, 
are titles like “Damaged Souls” and “ Bar 
Souls” of the resourceful Gamaliel Bradford 
* Oblivion,” 


capricious spirit.” 


writes Professor Abbott, “is 4 
But 
desire to make ourselves remembered tai 
fests itself. 


“soon or | the 


Yet who know how, or whiy. or 


for what, a man shall be remembered’ H, 
takes a great part in the world’s affairs, a 
men recall that he once wrote a play. Hi 
may, like Sandwich or Nesselrode, lx 


king’s minister, and have his name preserv: 
He may lx 


great commander with a royal name, an 


in a species of refreshment. 


acquire a laboratory immortality in Princ 
Rupert’s drops. Like Madame de Pompa 
dour, a king’s mistress may be recalled }y 
Lik 


Cesar, he may achieve remembrance far !x 


hairdressers who never heard of her. 


vond the view of history in a false et) 
Like a great characte: 
in Scottish history, he may have two co 


mology of surgery. 


flicting immortalities, recalled by one factio 
as ‘bluidy Claver’se,’ 
‘Bonny Dundee.” Or, like many a man w! 
little dreamed of fame, his name may be « 
household word, such as that of Macadan 
who devised our roads, or that of Stillsoi 
A multitude hay 
achieved immortality in the vocabulary o’ 
science or horticulture. Who hath fame’ 
He who died a ‘Wednesday.’ In truth, 
has as good a chance at immortality as | 
next.” Professor Abbott has inquired int 
the claims of his heroes. 


and by another as 


who devised a wrench. 


He balances what 
they were in their own time with what pos- 
terity thinks of them, and discusses their 
contribution to the story of man. The title 


of his book need mislead no one, for here is 
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FOR CHRISTMAS—‘BORZOI ‘BOOKS 





KASIDAH by Sir ‘Richard ‘Burton 


y Wilf nes 
yo autiful edition of this famous classic 
n any adequ ate form 


THE 


that has tor years been 
Tis a mighty poem and brave. It far 
3 Om: ir if sasmuch as it makes such slight ap al to the sensuous 


H lers to no form of Maya, or I!!usi »n."* — William Marion Reedy. 

| : 
Garamond type and printed on spicially made paper. Bound in im- 
i-Batik $5.00 


IMUSIC OF THE PAST 
hy Wanda Landowska 


work by an authority without a peer in her particular field. 
period and the aesthetic conceptions of the 18th century are re- 
| { book of the philosophy of art, full of life and charm. Some 
pters are: The Crim The Force of Sonority, 
) t Music, 


e of Lese-Progress, 


4 Style, Tradition, Virtuosi, The Renaissance of Old Music 

from the French by William Aspinwall Bradley. Illustrated. $2.50 
| rnest Newman's new book 
| W AGNER AS MAN anv ARTIST 
gle volume study of bt greatest of operatic composers. The 
W ies doubt the leading musical critic in the English speaking 
day Illustrated. $5.00 
1 g:ft edition of H. L. Mencken's four volumes of PREJUDICES 


y bound and boxed may be had for $10. 





FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 
AMERICA 


hs 
v 
N 


by George Philip Krapp 





Y” The best one volume history of America. A story that all 
we the family will enjoy. Beautifully illustrated in colors and 
® black and white. $4.00 
70 a 
TRAVELER’S JOY— A DEVICE 
Dion Calthrop and Gilbert Pownall \ 
invention indeed. Eight large maps, Sey ye”. 






in brilliant colors, of such lands as Red- 
1, Pirate Island, and Fairyland invite 
to tell stories for them. $3.00 


TOMMY TIPTOE 


AIRY AND] 
Peay 
Son 


larriet Ide Eager gaa) | 
Tommy stood on his tiptoes he grew small cet 
to see everything that the insects were —% eV —— 
Which is an ideal way to study Nature. : b. - 
Illustrated in colors. $1.25 ° i 


ALFRED A. KNOPF - - - “ 








You can safely give 
of these novel 


fy 


THREE PILGRIMS 
AND A TINKER 
by Mary Borden 


The England that lives to hunt ts 
the scene of this delightful tale bv 
the author of Jaz Our Stranger, 
now in its 4th edition. ‘A. strik- 
ingly ey | story told with great 
feeling anc 1 skill,” —Christian Science 


Monitor. $2.5 
THE TIDE 
by Mildred Cram 


novel by a 


A brilliant young 
American who has long been widely 
known for her excellent short 


stories. Its publication marks the 
advent of a novelist who is going to 
count. $2.5 
BALISAND 

by Joseph Hergesheimer 

“The best character in current fic- 
tion is Richard Bale of Balisand.”’ 


Laurence Stallings 
30th thousand. $2.5 





THE TATTOOED 
COUNTESS 

by Carl Van Vechten 

Somerset Maugham “Witty 
and brilliant and entrancing. I 
think the Countess is a pore all 


20th thousand. $2.50 
ORDEAL 
by Dale Collins 
**A successor of Conrad. Often as 
beautiful as Conrad's own.’ — The 
Nation. Third large printing. $2.50 


Says: 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A New Gift-Book 
for Children 
rhrilling, entertain- 
ing, and informative. 
Three hundred 
TRUE stories about 


\nimals, Birds, and 
Insects, delightfully 
told Sixteen origi 


nal full-page illustra 


tions; feature 
pages. Bound in red 
cloth, stamped in 
colors, with jacket in 
colors. 

12mo. 462 pages 





$1.75 net 


Tie Judson Press "2a 








NEWCOMERS PRESS 


(Publishers of first stories) 
We want YOUR FIRST manuscript 


included in our publication 
“FIRST IMPRESSIONS” 
308 School Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING © = 


REE 
copy { The ‘Writer’ s Digest, Ar nerica »e for am a ~ 
Filled w 1 how to “i, at ihe and where ( cl. 


THE WRITER’ S DIGEST, Dent. 852, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


-—WHAT SCHOOL?— 


The answer to your school problem 
will probably be found among the 
large number of schools advertised in 
the Educational Directory of this 
issue. The facilities of our School 
Bureau are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school best 
suited to your demands. 


School 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St .N Y.C. 





Information Bureau 











Among the New Books 


a well-balanced and important boo Val 
University Press.) 


A Group of Roosevelt Lette: 


A new book of Roosevelt letters 
Letters from Theodore Roosevelt | { 
Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918. sx 
They begin with notes written by 1 
Roosevelt to his older sister in 1870, 
was eleven years old, and end a 
before his death. Consequently th: 
on many phases of his career. Es 
interesting are dated from t 
department, just before the war wit}: ( 


those 


when the militant assistant secretary fear 
that McKinley 
from Cuba, 
riders. 


was for peace, am 
when he was leading the rou 
The letters are not always extiaust 


ive—many of them are little notes and asides 


but they are always illuminating 
character of the many-sided Roosevelt. On 
of the famous * 


in full. 


*picture”™’ letters is “serie 


The letters reveal the wide 


and sympathy and unflagging loyalty to his 


family of the president. 


“Magellan” in Book Form 


Readers of Harper’s MAGAzine who 
sire to present a friend with a book of whic! 
they know the will be 
Magellan, by 
now available in book form. 
tractively in blue cloth, 
maps of the world as end sheets. 
Brace.) 
little 
in June in a small sailboat to follow th: 
voyage of the vikings from Norway by le 
land and Greenland to the 
North America. He has 
from since August 10, when he sailed fro: 
Iceland for Greenland. Such a 
Hildebrand, with 
danger, could certainly understand Magella 
and could enter into the spirit of his voyag 
around the world.” 


value 


It is bound at 


With the book comes this patheti: 
note: 


continent 


not been heat 


Shooting Big Game with a Camera 


Shooting big game with a camera in eu 


torial Africa is a hazardous occupation a! 
more worth doing that 


times, but much 


going out with a gun for pelts. Marius 
Maxwell has done it so often and so well 
that he 
photographers in England. 


is considered one of the best gan 


His exhib 


glad that 
Arthur Sturges Hildebrand, is 


with old) mariner’s 
(Harcourt. 


“Arthur S. Hildebrand started 


mat as 
his love of the sea and 
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What do these names convey to you? 


ackeray 
[> ostoievsky 
Rk. H. Davis 


I urgenieft 


Irving and delightful kind of magazine that brings to Stevenson 
, aguilit = wee on = a eating evans Mark Twain 
Gogol of these and a hundred other great writers. Pushkin 
Gautier Bret Harte 
Bayard Taylor Dumas 
Barrie Oscar Wilde 
Calderon Poe 
Charles Reade Anatole France 
Daudet Thomas Hardy 
George Meredith Chekhov 
d’Annunzio H. C. Bunner 
Heidenstam Merimee 
O. Henry Heinrich Heine 
Ambrose Bierce Fitz-James O’Brien 
Margaret Deland 


—_—————— 





Away with Dull Moments! 


There are none in The Golden Book, for only the most 
teresting stories will appear in it—not those 
ich just a few pedants have found interesting, 
t those that live solely because so many men and 
men can be thrilled by them, and be thrilled 
in and again. 
Picture the editor, Henry W. Lanier, and his 
ff advisers scanning all literature to find these 
lying stories that you and I have missed— 
rhaps because we are too busy to dig them out 
r ourselves, or because they were in foreign 
guages until The Golden Book had them trans- 
ated. 


Travel on a Royal Road 


Subscriptions are pouring in for the new magazine, 
vith enthusiastic letters of thanks for the wonder- 
ful entertainmentit affords the whole family. One 
ibscriber puts it very aptly: “‘I've found the royal 
sad to a command of good English! Why should 
[ read dull books on rhetoric when I can read a 
igazine full of thrilling stories that at the same 
time helps me to gain style? Though my writings 


A reminpver to keep the promise you 

made yourself to look up those ‘‘best 

stories’’ which you have missed? 
Then welcome Tue GotpEN Book—a new 





Kipling 
Tolstoy 
Conan Doyle 
de Maupassant 


Tarkington 





are chiefly sales letters, I know that style helps 
here as much as anywhere to win and hold the 
attention of the reader."’ 

This young man may not know that the master 
writers whose stories he enjoys so much in THE 
GOLDEN BOOK, got their command of language 


in this very manner ! 


Good Fun in Place of Bad 


To substitute real entertainment of the kind found 
in The Golden Book is the one way to offset what 
has tempted young men and women in every 
generation. Cocktails, dance halls, freak dress, 
petting parties are simply defense reactions of the 
present age. To offer the young people something 
just as daring, just as exciting, just as amusing 
but something that leaves a finely stimulated 
memory is the job of the editor of The Golden Book. 
Here in The Golden Book are gathered the most 
exciting, the mostreadable, the most human tales 
Whatever your mood, when you pick up the maga- 
zine, there will always be a story to please you. 


Order THE GOLDEN BOOK while you are in the mood to 
be entertained. The subscription price is only $3.00 a year. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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of photographs at the South Kensington 
Museum of Natural History was widely 
acclaimed. He has related many of his ad- 
ventures while photographing game, in 
Stalking Big Game with a Camera. (The 


Sidney F. Harmer recom- 


mends the work of Mr. Maxwell in a short 
preface. Mr. Maxwell went to Africa to get 


good photographs 
of elephant, rhi- 
hnoce$Tos, hippopot- 
amus, buffalo and 
giraffe. His book 
discloses that his 
interest is not 
solely that of the 
photographer; he 
is a careful student 
of the habits of 
wild animals, and 
prefers photo- 
graphs that dis- 
close something of 
value to the scien- 
tist. Moreover, his 
elephant is not 
merely a great 
beast with tusks 
and flapping ears, 
for he is careful to 
observe the habits 
of different species 
and to catalogue 
their traits. Also 
he shows acquaint- 
ance with the his- 
tory of the animals 
he photographs, 
and he voes back 
to the days of the 
elephas of antiq- 
uity,themammoth 
and other ancient 
beasts, discussing 
their habits and 
the means of cap- 
turing them. The 
style of the book is 
rather matter of 


torian modes. 





Its author becany 
but lived only two years after its 


tion. It is now issued anew in t} 
States by Thomas Seltzer. 


James B. Forgan was a great 


banker. He has written how he can ris 
to the presidency of an influential k 
Recollections of a Busy Life, published +] 








Stx ‘Books for 
Boys and Girls 


DR. DOOLITTLE’S CIRCUS, by 


HuGu Lortina. 


The fourth Doo- 


little book and just as funny as the 


first three. 


THE HEART OF A DOG, by A.bert 


Payson TERHUNE. 


The affecting 


story of a wonderful Sunnybank 


collie. 


GOIN’ ON FOURTEEN, by Irvin 


S. Coss. 


A boy who goes bare- 


foot, hunts buried treasure, ‘n’ 


everything. 


NUMBER TWO JOY STREET, by 
G. K. CuesTeRTON, WALTER DE LA 
Mare, HuGu Watvpo.e, HIxLaire 
Betitoc, Rose FytemMan, LAuRENCE 


HousMAN, etc., 


as wonderful as 


Number One Joy Street. 


JIBBY JONES AND THE ALLL 


GATOR, by Extis Parker But er. 
Boy life on the Mississippi. 
A BOY AT GETTYSBURG, by Exsirz 


SINGMASTER. 


Civil War days. 


A fine story of the 








Bankers P 


ing Co. o Noy 
York. It — 
esting to nm that 


at the opel 
says:“Theexira 
dinary business 
velopment. of thy 
United States a) 
Canada during ¢] 
past generation has 
afforded opport 
nities for banke 
and banking 
both countries w 
paralleled in am 
previous genera 
tion inany countr 
in the world’s his 
tory. All that wi 
bankers had to do 
therefore, was to 
keep the middle of 
the road, manag 
the affairs of ou 
banks honestly and 
with ordinary car 
and success foi 
ourselves and ow 
institutions Wis 
inevitable.” 

The whole story 
of banking for on 
hundred years ! 
the United States 
has been told, s 
that mere depos 
tors would under 
stand it, by William 
O. Scroggs, Ph.D.. 
in A Centur 





fact, but what it loses in drama it gains in 
exactness. Many full-page photographs prove 
the author’s skill in his own field. 


Among the New Arrivals 


The House with the Green Shutters, by 
George Douglas, belongs to literary history. 
It was first published in 1900 and_ repre- 
sented a departure from conventional Vic- 


Banking Progress. (Doubleday, Page. 

Anyone who is interested in the breeding 
and care of police dogs, and dogs in general 
will be interested in The Police Dog, ) 
David Brockwell, with introduction | 
George G. Anderson and pictures by R. W. 
‘Tauskey, official photographer of the Ameri 
can Kennel Club. (G. Howard Watt.) 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 





PEN HE award of the Nobe! 
PISS prize for literature to 
Ladislav Stanislav Rey- 

; mont is apt to be of 
more benefit to the 

BSN United States than to 
EN BN Europe or even to the 
er author himself. For it 
has become the custom for many readers to 
regard the Nobel prize as an excellent tip 
what’s worth buying in the literary 
narket. Without it Reymont’s fine novel 
the soil, The Peasants. might have reached 





+ 






i limited group of cognoscenti, a few of the 
leading libraries, and then been left among 
the classics. The Nobel prize at least assures 
t a large audience, and as in the case of The 
Growth of the Soil, by Knut Hamsun, the 
audience will be the gainer. It is likely 
that Thomas Mann’s famous book, Budden- 
rooks, would have been read much more 
widely if it had received the Nobel prize a 
vear ago, when it was “runner-up.” The 
story of the publication of The Peasants in 
English is of interest here. It dates from 
i906, and has been translated into Russian, 
French, German, Swedish and Spanish from 
the original Polish. But the English-speaking 
world remained almost without knowledge 
of this author’s capacity. Mr. Alfred A. 
Knopf tells how he heard about the book 
rom I. K. Friedman, author of By Bread 
tlone, and from others often enough, and 
that he determined eventually to publish it. 
he time came this year. An excellent trans- 
lation was prepared by Michael H. Dzie- 


wicki, professor of English literature at the 
University of Cracow. The first book of 
The Peasants—it will run into four volumes 
was issued only a few weeks before the 
award of the Nobel prize. Unknown in 
1919, when Reymont visited the United 
States, he is now acclaimed and eagerly read. 
And from now on he will have a niche of 
his own in the American library, which has 
profited heretofore by the Nobel award 
for many readers owe their interest in Knut 
Hamsun and Anatole France to this distine- 
tion. Reymont is now sixty-ene years old. 
Like Hamsun, he worked at many odd jobs 
early in his career, and so came to know in- 
timately the peasantry he describes. At 
one time he was on the stage; in 1894 he 
turned to writing. He has already written 
over twenty books, some of them running 
into several volumes, of which the best 
known titles are Death, The Comedienne, 
Fermention, The Promised Land, The Vam- 
pire and The Dreamer. A trilogy describes 
the partition of Poland and the insurrection 
led by Kosciuszko in 1794. His family has 
always been intensely patriotic and active 
for Polish nationalism, and he spoke Polish 
all his life in defiance of the Russian schools. 
Into his books he pours the rich knowledge 
of the ways and character of the Polish peo- 
ple and depicts them against the background 
of the soil. The influence of the land in 
their lives never leaves him, especially in 
Autumn, the only book now available in 
English other than The Comedienne, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1920. The 
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picture is complete, but the brush is unob- 
trusive and the brushstrokes so simple that 
The characteristics 
of the Russian psychologist and realist are 
lacking in Reymont; in their place is some- 
thing precious of his own. 


one forgets the painter. 


A Tory’s View of the American Revolution 

There are a great many passages in The 
Journal of Nicholas Cresswell that will in- 
terest the student of Revolutionary days in 
America. Cresswell came from Edale, in 
Derbyshire, when he was twenty-four, and 
passed from 1774 to 1777 in America, at the 
time of the crisis between Great Britain and 
the colonies. His diary, which records trav- 
els, political conditions, wartime scenes and 
sketches of General Washington and other 
leaders, was carefully preserved in his family 
and is now owned by Samuel Thornley. who 
has made the present transcription for the 
new Dial Press. (Lincoln MacVeagh.) It 
does not take the reader long to become 
enamoured of Cresswell’s old-fashioned spell- 
ing of familiar words like Moningahaley, 
Dellawar, Potowmeck, and to enjoy his 
leisurely but difficult travel over hard, boggy 
roads in the heart of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, where fast trains now take the modern 
wayfarer in comfort. Under date of April 
16, 1775, he was at “Fort Pitt, Virginia,” 
and thence visited the battlefield where 
Braddock was defeated, July 9, 1775. “It 
is on the banks of the Moningahaley river,” 
“Found great numbers of 
The trees are 


writes Cresswell. 
bones, both men and horses. 
injured, I suppose by the artillery. We 
could not find one whole skull, all of them 
broke to pieces in the upper part, some of 
them had holes broken in them about an 
inch diameter, suppose it to be done with a 
Pipe Tomahawk. I am told the wounded 
were all massacred by the Indians.” 
well believed in conforming to the custom of 
the country. When among the Indians he 
took to himself an Indian consort, leaving 
her when finally he reached the white settle- 
ments again. Most interesting are his de- 
scriptions of Indian and frontier customs. 
Now and then he digresses to describe rattle- 
The book is probably 


( ‘ress- 


snakes, or mountains. 
of most value because it reflects the agita- 
tion for war in the colonies as seen by an 
Englishman who suffered much inconveni- 
ence among the “rebels” before he got back 
He reserves his best 


to his native land. 
passages for General Washington, ‘‘a most 


surprising man, one of Nature's gen 
Heaven-born general, if there is any 
sort. That a negro-driver should, 
ragged banditti of undisciplined peo), 
scum and refuse of all nations on ea 

long keep a British General at bay 
even, oblige him, with as fine an ar 
Veteran Soldiers as ever England had | 
American Continent, to retreat—it is ; 
ishing. It is too much. By Heavens 
must be double-dealing somewhere. G: 
Howe, a man brought up to war fro: 
youth, to be puzzled and plagued fo: 
years together, with a Virginia To! 
planter. O! Britain how thy laurels tari.) 
in the hands of such a Lubber! The | 
General Washington will be a copious 
ject for some able Biographer to exe: 
his pen upon.” Cresswell’s further descri; 
tion of Washington is full of praise. 


Drawings by Claude Lovat Fraser 


Claude Lovat Fraser sat down in 1!)i2 
and drew a group of colorful figures to jl!) 
trate Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie, which 
first saw the light, without illustrations 
1913. The plates and the rhymes are now 
published together for the first time in a 
(Henry Holt & Co 


“ 


handsome edition. 
Fraser called these drawings ‘“embellis 
ments,” and in a little note Mr. De la Mar 
writes: “I can remember, indeed, as vividly 
as if it were yesterday, talking to him as he 
sat at his board with his brush and his brig!it 
inks, and watching them positively leap into 
life on the paper.” 


The Charm of The White Monkey 


John Galsworthy’s new novel, The Whit 
Monkey, is bringing delight to those whio 
enjoyed The Forsyte Saga and to those who 
have never read that group of books. It is 
one of the few novels that will survive the 
Christmas holidays and be popular all winter. 
Mr. Galsworthy has put into it much of his 
old self, and has written it in an informal, 
often colloquial style, dropping now and th 
into the vernacular with much 
There are two dominating stories in th: 
novel, but in addition the whole of British 
post-war society comes into view, and tl. 
new conventions get an airing. We a: 
interested principally in the fortunes 
Fleur, the daughter of Soames Forsyte, who 
after an unfortunate love affair, marric: 
Michael Mont, a publisher. Here, then, is a 


SUCCEess. 
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Thousands say of this book: 


“This is just what I have always wanted!’’ 





Will you accept it, FREE? 


YOUNG business man once said to 
1 famous newspaper editor: “You 
know so much about life, tell me, 

s the matter with me. I can’t read 
while literature. For the past two 
I've been trying to read the works 


lyle, yet 
p!"’ exclaimed the editor. ‘‘ Have 
ver tried to eat roast beef three 


. day, seven days a week? That is 
ible with your reading—you need 
daily variety. Then you'll find 
ding of immortal literature one of 
ist thrilling pursuits of your life. 
ind the most profitable.” 
erybody knows that good literature 
; the surest, quickest way to broad 
where to begin is the question. 
re is such a multitude of famous writ- 
We have only time to read the most 
rtant ones. 


The Tremendous Problem 
This is the problem that has always 
in the way. And then, recently, 
lenly, by a stroke of consummate 
is, nine of the most famous men of 
rs did strike upon a plan which 
w open the doors of literature’s treas- 
It made reading of the worth- 
things one of the most entertaining 
stimes. 
nine eminent men who created 
new plan were Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Macy, Richard Le Gallienne, Asa 
Dickinson, Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas 


ise 


L. Masson, Dr. Henry van Dyke, George 
Iles, and Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Thousands Acclaim It 


The inspiration that came to these men 


was a Daily Reading Guide—an outline 
which would schedule, for each day's 
reading, an entertaining variety of prose 


and poetry, of fictional writing and his- 
torical description. 

This variety was so arranged that the 
selections fall upon anniversary dates in 
each reader's calendar. Thus on July 14 
much of the reading is about the Fall of 
the Bastille. Each day is full of such 
timely interest. 

The Daily Reading Guide requires only 


twenty minutes of reading a day. It is 
for busy men and women. One year's 
reading brings you broad culture. Already 


this Daily Reading Guide in book form has 
solved the reading problem of thousands. 


Accept It FREE 


In the interest of good reading it has 
been decided to distribute a limited 
edition of the Daily Reading Guide 
free. You are asked only to help Pr 
defray the expenses of handling , 
and mailing by enclosing 25c 
with thecoupon. TheDaily y 
Reading Guide,boundin 4 


7 


essentials of the world's literature. 

25c (in stamps or currency) to defray cost of 

handling and postage 
payment. 


ticles and essays by the famous editors, 
will be sent to you entirely free of all 
other costs or obligation. This famous 
book will mean so much to you in helping 
you to a wider and deeper appreciation 
of the world’s great literature that you 
should take advantage of this unique 
opportunity at once. Mail the coupon 
now to avoid disappointment. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. )” 
Dept. Y-1081 i 


4 
Garden City, N. Y. dj 
wv 
Pid NELSON 
Clip, fill in 
“ 1 7 7 DOUBLEDAY, Ine. 
ane mat Dept. Y-1081 
atonce Garden City, N. Y. 
4 Gentlemen: In accordance 
ra with your special offer in in- 
troducing and extending the 
Z new plan of essential reading, 
se please send mea FREE copy ofthe 
- 192-page *‘Daily Reading Guide,” 


handsomely bound in blue cloth and 
containing the program of daily reading 
for each day of the year,which embraces the 
I enclose 


There is to be no further 


rich blue cloth and 4 NAME ..... ee eeeeee 
containing nearly 4 
200 pages with Fr ¢ ADDRESS 


introductoryar- . Ciry.. 
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marriage built on the basis of companion- 
ship rather than passion, and although 
Michael is an estimable character, it is easy 
to see that Fleur craves stimulants that he 
cannot give her. To some extent her interest 
in exotic collections helps fill her life, but 
Ww hen Michael's best friend confesses his love 
for Fleur it is easy to see that modern 
marriage is in for a test. The second line of 
interest is in the fortunes of Fleur’s father, 
Soames, who is in danger of ruin because the 
company with which he is associated has 
been mismanaged. And while portraying 
what goes on in the mind of Fleur, Mr. Gals- 
worthy steps down a stratum or so to a wife 
who poses as an artists’ model in order to 
earn enough money for a passage for herself 
and her husband to Australia, and discloses 
her attitude toward the changing age. The 
white monkey, strangely enough, appeared 
on a painting which hung in the room of 
George Soames. It was sucking an orange, 
throwing away the rind and glancing fur- 
tively about it. Out of this comes a sort of 
motive for the tale. (Seribner.) 


Sherwood Anderson's Siory of His Literary Life 


Sherwood Anderson has written a number 
of books that have pleased or bewildered. his 
readers; his newest, however, is likely to 
explain him to everyone. It is A Story 
Teller’s Story and comes in the form of an 
episodic autobiography. Mr. Anderson has 
always used autobiography in his story- 
telling, and in his essays on writing he usually 
falls back on the theme that the artist is 
almost engulfed in the American world of 
industry and business and has a hard time 
swimming out. The present book begins 
with a series of anecdotes of his life as a boy, 
revealing a captivating father, who told tales, 
adorned himself with a romantic halo, and 
was otherwise rather shiftless. Mr. Anderson 
relates anecdotes of his father with much 
gusto and _ satisfaction, and recalls early 
events in his career with much humor. When 
he progresses to tell how he managed a fac- 
tory, or wrote advertising copy, or attempted 
to hold half a dozen jobs that involved man- 
ual labor, he enters into an attempt to ex- 
plain his mental growth and his view of the 
tangible universe. It is likely that readers 
will like best the early chapters that tell 
objectively of a boy’s adventures, but there 
is plenty of meat in the later ones, and al- 
though his repeated discussions on the fate 
of the artist and the love of the craftsman for 


his materials grow a bit tiresome, thy 
much worth thinking about. One lear. 
Mr. Anderson loved men and horses, bro 
much about art, liked to take solitary y 
and altogether did much introspective s: 
quizing. The friendly, discursive ma 
which is characteristic of some of his 
prose is often used in this book. B 


Huebsch, Inc.) 


A Biography Full of Cheerfulness 


Few books in the field of modern au 
biography carry the joy in living expres 
in Recollections of a Happy Life, by Mau 
Francis Egan. (Doran.) Somehow most 
our autobiographies deal with somber then 
Daniel Drew, it is true, had a good tim 
it, but principally because he so thoroug! 
enjoyed cheating somebody or defeating 
competitors. When men who have gro 
powerful in industry and business write t!y 
apologia they invariably take themsel\ 
very seriously and devote much space to t! 
methods that they invented or the systems 
that they followed in their “rise.” Dr. Eya 
also tells how he grew up, but he likes | 
remind you that it was a jolly proceeding 
When he draws on his reminiscences o! 
early Philadelphia, or Washington under thy 
Grants, or New York in the days when th 
Century Magazine was the gateway to liter 
ary distinction, he always contributes som: 
thing that starts you chuckling. This man, 
then, who knew all the fine points about a 
luncheon, has written a book that hardly 
follows any rules of etiquette for autobiog 
raphies. He recalls the generous drinking, 
even at breakfast, in political circles in Wash 
ington in the Seventies; the spirited reliy 
ious arguments precipitated by the Dar 
winian theory of evolution, causing more 
perturbation among the Protestants than 
among Roman Catholics like himself; the 
aloofness of Matthew Arnold, bored beyond 
measure by American manners; the social 
quibbling of James McMaster in an earlier 
New York. When he writes of foreign scenes 
he is at his best; here he reflects the life of 
an American diplomat in an old-world capi 
tal where manners were centuries old and 
etiquette had to be learned by rote. He 
knew the value of putting diplomats at ease, 
so upon his arrival at Copenhagen he put in 
a good cellar. But the grave days of the 
war came, when Chateau Yquen failed to 
mollify enemies compelled to meet each 
other on neutral ground. Dr. Maurice 
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Leading country clubs choose 
It was a wonderful eve their members with care 
ning. I heard one man Many a prospective member 
say to another Who is fails to be elected Nobody 
that interesting man?” wants to work or play with a 


dumb- bell 


minent business man: ingly is easy—if you can spare Every well-informed man and 
more monev last vear €VeN 15 minutes a day, and will woman should at least know 
I made in the five vears Spend those 15 minutes in pleas- something about these famous 


re. Yet I did not work ant, profitable reading along lines ‘Harvard Classics.”’ 
ler. Actually, I worked tecommended by Dr. Charles W. The free book tells how Dr. 
irs and had much more Eliot of Harvard. Eliot and his associates undertook 


r golf, travel and enjoying 
Is. 


‘From his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching—forty years 


toselect the 418 great masterpieces 
that contain what he calls “the 


re is a mistaken idea, in Of it as President of Harvard essentials of a liberal education,” 
en’s minds, that hard University -Dr. Eliot chose & and how he has so arranged them 
ll that is required for few books for the most famous that even 15 minutes a day are 
Horses do hard work library in the world; a library enough. ; 


nothing but their board. 
borers do hard work and 


which I keep always close to my 
easy chair, and which is so ar 


“For me,”’ wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little free 


day laborers always. Tanged with notes and reading book meanta big step forward in busi 
do hard work. Ninetv- Courses that you can get ness and social life, and it 
t of a hundred stay clerks: from it—as I did—the showed me besides the way to 


ndredth becomes an ex 

but not by work alone, 
overing a secret that the 
could turn to their own 
ge if they only would— 
v don’t. 


knowledge of literature 
and life, the culture and 
the interesting view 
point which every uni 
versity strives to give.” 
You will find below a 
coupon which will bring 





a vast new world of pleasure.” 


You are cordially invited to have 
a copy of this useful and entertain- 
ing little book. It is free, will be sent 
by mail, an 1 involves no obligation 
of any kind. Merely tear off the 
coupon and mail it today 
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Francis Egan served in Copenhagen under 
three presidents and died in January, 1924. 


Joseph Pulitzer and the World 


Joseph Pulitzer wrote once to his old 
friend and associate, Dr. George W. Hosmer: 
“My heart was and still is in the editorial 
page.” This explains why the New York 
World developed as a powerful newspaper, 
whose independence of opinion became a 
great asset. Don C. Seitz brings out this 
quality in his biography: Joseph Pulitzer: 
His Life and Letters. (Simon & Schuster.) 
There is a great deal of life in this book, but 
the letters are principally notes and memo- 
randa on political and business policies. Mr. 
Pulitzer chose his subordinates carefully and 
for many years managed his newspaper prop- 
erties from afar. He wished editorial opinion 
to be expressed clearly and forcibly, and his 
various notes to that effect are an interesting 
contribution to newspaper history. When 
Mr. William H. Merrill was editor of the 
World in 1904 Mr. Pulitzer wrote: “TI shall 
be disappointed if the [editorial] page does 
not show force, vigor and above all inde- 
pendent leadership. And don’t forget that 
leader. I will forgive dullness in other arti- 
cles, if you will only manage to have one 
leader strong, striking and respect-command- 
ing. After a while people will be educated to 
look for that leader, and therefore the man 
who writes it should touch no other thing 
the same day. Indeed, I will give him forvy- 
eight hours, making him rewrite it sixteen 
times.” It was Mr. Pulitzer who once said: 
“Every reporter is a hope and every editor 
is a disappointment.” Mr. Seitz was long 
personally associated with Mr. Pulitzer and 
in this book has revealed how the latter de- 
cided on his policies and ruled his newspaper 
world. 


New Adjectives for the Yoho Valley 


When a traveler on mountain trails who 
is a good observer becomes lyrical he ought 
to produce prose that is a pleasure both to 
the eye and to the ear. Trail Life in the 
Canadian Rockies was being read aloud when 
I first discovered it, and the musical lines 
in which the author told of his tramps over 
glaciers, moraines, and the eternal hills 
sounded very much like poetry. Later on I 
found that they merited closer examination. 
Yoho is the Indian name for “‘the marvel- 
ous.” Splendors unnamed have been crowded 
into the Yoho valley, says Mr. B. W. Mit- 


chell, the author who leads the arme! 
reader to these entrancing wilds. The 

of Kashmir—ah, yes! the vale of Chamoy 
—yes, again, but the vale of Yoho, that, 
the author, “for beauty and magnific. 
grandeur rivals any other cleft in the Eart 
enduring framework.” The author | 
tramped for nine summers in the Canad 
Rockies and has written for Field and Strea 
He tramped all over the Selkirks, follow 
the Revelstoke trail, watched the Assi) 
boine by moonlight, caught the romance a: 
beauty of a thousand picturesque panoran 
He had an eye for geology and for flora: 
caught the inspirational quality of sunlig! 
and shadow and of the rich smell of th) 
forest. Every once in a while he stopped |., 
appreciate the bounties of nature. “A ba 
sam tree has a personality,” he writes in on: 
chapter. “You instinctively credit balsa: 
with an almost maternal power of lullin; 
you to sleep when you stretch your wear) 
limbs upon a pile of its resilient boughs 
And when,one really knows how to build « 
balsam bed, with the butts of the branches 
varefully built in under the thatch of soft 
fronds, it is the most comfortable couch in 
the world.”” There is much here about camp 
ing and the luck of the trail. Fortunately 
all this area is national property, and the 
springs, the falls, the woods, and the waters 
will be preserved as they are. Those for 
whom the Canadian Rockies are still an 
undiscovered paradise will welcome this book 
as Columbus would have welcomed a map of 
the western world when he sailed on his 
first cruise. (The Macmillan Co.) 


From the Stone Axe to the Radio 


All invention is romance. The romance 
that lies back of our simplest mechanical 
devices is obviously a part of the history of 
the human race. So this story of a thousand 
inventions becomes the story also of a thou 
sand romances. It is called A Popular His- 
tory of American Invention, and once a boy 
or a man seizes the book, all feeling for time 
vanishes. He will read on into the early 
hours about facts that are more thrilling than 
imaginative fiction. There are two volumes 
in this book, which is made up of chapters 
written by experts under the direction of 
Waldemar Kaempffert. (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) It is one of those compilations so 
popular now, which somehow is just one 
step beyond a series of articles in a maga- 
zine, for a book insures permanency, at least 
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nger life. Human curiosity is at the 
s of the popularity of books like this— 
{ is a curiosity that is easily understood 
accounted for. Take, for instance, the 
vy of the axe. As an implement it comes 
n to us much in the form in which it was 
used, and yet every age has adapted it 
t better to its function. Now in our own 
e it is made of one piece of steel, the edge 
ipered, the whole built of the same steel 
it goes into armor plate and projectiles. 
tell that story, as 
ll as the story of 
saw, the writer is 
mpelled also to tell 
story of lumber; 

w it is felled, how 
e lumbermen live, 
id what gigantic 
tusks are performed in 
So what 
s ostensibly the story 


the woods. 


of a simple, familiar 
tool, becomes a ro- 
that 
every one of us. The 


mance touches 
book has so much to 
give. The first vol- 
ume deals with trans- 
portation, communi- 
cation and power; in 
other words, here we 
meet the story of the 


telephone and_tele- 
graph and radio, the 
locomotive and the 


The sec- 
ond volume takes up 
material resources and 


motor car. 





Steed, Northcliffe and the London Times 

When you read Through Thirty Years, by 
Henry Wickham Steed, editor of the London 
Times under Lord Northcliffe, you come in 
touch again with a newspaper that moulded 
public opinion. In fact it never occurs to 
Mr. Steed to doubt that the word he wrote 
in the late hours for the editorial page would 
rock Europe the next morning. In_ the 
United States such confidence on the part of 
an editor is rarely justified, for the change of 
the newspaper from 
a party organ to a 
money-making  ma- 
chine has undermined 
But Mr. 


Steed was justified in 


its power. 


believing in the power 
of the Times, for dur- 
ing the war it was 
the spokesman of the 
most forceful “war 
mind” in England 

that of Northcliffe, 
whose policy was to 
make war with vigor 
and to stop short of 
nothing but a victori- 
Mr. Steed 
discloses in these 
pages how the policy 
of the Times was laid 
down from day to 
day, and on what 
slender threads the 
fate of nations hung. 
Moreover he furnishes 
an insight into the 
task of the political 


ous peace. 


labor-saving ma- correspondent, — who 
chines. Sociologists ae eae should be able to 
frequently elaborate LADISLAV STANISLAV REYMONT deduce, from the 


on the effect of ma- 
chines on the human 
Political think- 
ers point to a new order of political and 
economic thinking brought about by the 
machine. Here we have the actual story of 
how these devices came to us, and what 
effect they have had. And the emphasis on 


race, 


American invention makes this story an un- 
usual contribution to American history. One 
reads with a chuckle that in 1895 a policeman 
in Chicago stopped Elwood Haynes, inventor 
of a motor car, and told him to get his 
horseless carriage off the street. 
was only thirty years ago! 


And that 


Polish author of The Peasants, who won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. 


flicker of an _ eyelid 
on the face of a Ger- 
man official, whether 
war or peace was to be served with the 
next morning’s breakfast. Mr. Steed was 
political observer for the Northcliffe press 
through thirty years and learned to esti- 
mate well every political movement of the 
European nations. Like Northcliffe, he be- 
lieved in the inevitability of the great war, 
and urged England to prepare for it. With 
Northcliffe, also, he despised; the ‘peace 
mind,” that is, those Englishmen who wanted 
to compromise the issue and thereby cause 
England to lose the fruits of the war. All 
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this is told in two volumes of informal but 
highly informing political gossip, giving the 
reader an excellent explanation of the British 
position during the war. Mr. Steed reveals 
himself as a man thoroughly in sympathy 
with realism in polities. Pacifism was to 
him akin to treason. Long before the war 
he saw England's interests at stake. He 
could only hope that when the hour came 
England would be prepared. During the war 
Mr. Steed was associated with the North- 
cliffe propaganda directed from Crewe house. 
At the peace conference he found Col. E. M. 
House the most skillful diplomat in Paris, 
and agreed with him on numerous occasions 
when President Wilson was firmly in oppo- 
sition. In view of the fact that Northcliffe 
and the Times fought Lloyd George during a 
part of the war, Mr. Steed’s disclosures have 
more than a provincial interest. They should 
be read for what they are—the personal story 
of a well-trained, highly competent political 
correspondent, who firmly believed and lived 
up to the idea that he held “the premier 
position in journalism in the world.” (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) 


On Finding Pieces to Speak 

Parents are always inquiring for recitations 
for boys and girls. I regard Recitations Old 
and New for Boys and Girls, by Grace Gaige, 
as adequate and comprehensive as the title. 
Every once in a while somebody has to re- 
vise our favorite books of recitations and 
include the new poems that have merit and 
charm. This book is a fit companion volume 
to Golden Poems of Browne and The Book of 
Humorous Verse of Carolyn Wells. For the 
present volume Christopher Morley has 
written an amusing preface, lamenting that 
many of the grown-ups nowadays rarely do 
any reciting after school days are passed. 
“How happily,” writes Mr. Morley, “one 
could unlock the private energies of his 
bosom, whiff away all those repressed emo- 
tions, polish his self-esteem, by bursting on 
occasion into public harangue or verse. 
Only wise fellows like Vachel Lindsay get 
this pleasure. There should be appropriate 
declamations written for the joyous and dif- 
ficult turning points of our careers—a ritual 
magnificat for Having Caught a Train, a 
dirge for Losing a Job, and so on.” And 
then, having spoken of the pleasure of hold- 
ing an imaginary harangue, or making a 
speech in secret solitude, Mr. Morley hopes 
these old and new recitations may help 
humanity to “show off.” Yes, they are all 


here—Keats and Eddie Guest, TT! 
Buchanan Read and Anon, Bayard ‘| 
and Amelia E. Barr, Christina Rossett 
Christopher Morley. Parents and tea 
will approve. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Woodrow Wilson as a Human Being 


William Allen White’s long-awaited | 
Woodrow Wilson, became available a 
weeks ago and may be expected to for: 
lively topic for discussion for many mor 
to come. It is a warm-hearted, sympat! 
book, for all of Mr. White’s protests | 
he means to analyze the late President 
out fear or favor. It reveals not a coli, 
cynical statesman, but a human being w!\, 
was often aloof, solitary, and at the sa 
time eager for companionship. ‘He 
neither God nor fiend,” writes Mr. W} 
“but in his political career rather a s 
middle-aged gentleman, with the hoar f1 
of the cloister upon his public manner, \ 
an academic respect for facts and wit! 
Calvinistie addiction for digesting the facts 
into his own God-given truth. On the su: 
face he was half or two-thirds Irish, and s. 
turned to his friends a gay and lovely fa 
But the dour Scot, big and dominant insic: 
him, turned to his adversaries a cold, in 
placable heart that transformed even tli 
most amiable of his opponents into arden! 
foes with a lust for torture.” Out of thy 
pages of this book steps a most unusual 
character. To draw him truly Mr. Whit: 
goes back to his parentage, his boyhood 
and young manhood, and later, when he ce 
scribes him during “a crisis in our civiliza 
tion,” he turns the reader’s mind back to 
early characteristics that foreshadowed his 
conduct while an executive. To do this Mr. 
White describes the Irish Presbyterianism of 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson and of Janet Wood 
row, daughter of the Presbyterian minister 
at Chillicothe, Ohio; he sees the young 
“Tommy” Wilson at play, meeting Ellen 
Axson for the first time; he traces his career 
at Princeton as ‘a normal human animal in 
trousers,” a lad with a love for books, a 
debater, a good comrade and companion. 
Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan at Middletown, 
Conn., Princeton again—here the career of 
Woodrow Wilson began. And then Mr. 
White's keen insight into the machinery of 
a political body is put to good use. He re 
lates, in illuminating passages, how Wood- 
row Wilson, the liberal, became the candi- 
date of the bosses for Governor of New Jer- 
sey, and how he conducted himself; he tells 
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inforgettable tale of how the college 
dent, whose whole life had been passed 
ademie seclusion, stood for the first time 
he floor of a political convention on the 
that he had been nominated for gov- 
r by his party. Just as illuminating is 
story of the Democratic convention which 
nated Wilson for the Presidency; here is 
ntimate understanding of all the factors 
that this 
fessor to the highest office in the land. 


men contributed to elevate 
this time Mr. White was also active as a 
eral in polities, both as a Republican and 


al Pre wressive, and 


drawn by Ray Stannard Baker, or David 
Lawrence, or many another, but surely it 
will hold the interest both of those 
regard Wilson as a martyr and those who 


who 


considered him an unpractical idealist. It 
is easily the most convineing picture; it is 
just, always warmly human, often affee 
tionate. And between the lines the reader 
finds written down the character of another 
liberal American, a warm-hearted man, who 
both subtle and ironical when he 
needs to be—William Allen White. (The 
Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


can be 


These Also Await the 





We nw | row 


leac ler 


sCcCcs 
\Vilson as a 
the liberal move- 
ent that 


Thee a lc re 


also 
rimed 
Roosevelt, although 
two men were 
tipathet ic on 


Mr. 


sees 


any points. 
White, then, 
\\ lson not solely as 
individual but 
veals him also as 
the expression of his 
mes, and provides 
thereby an analysis 
the spirit in the 
United States which 
made possible the 
trong support of 
* Wilson 
during the war. The 


idealism” 





reason why the 
President took up 
men and dropped 


them, why he was 
both warm-hearted 
and aloof, why he 
permitted his confi- 
lence in himself to 
mar some of his noblest work, is told better here 
than I have ever seen it in print. Moreover, 
Mr. White, after searching archives, consult- 
ng old friends and interviewing public officials 
who were associated with Woodrow Wilson, 
presents all sides of his subject. Notable is 
the deseription of the President’s loyalty to 
his domestic shrine and of the great influence 
had in his life, nor has Mr. 
White failed to lay low the malicious gossip 
that feeds upon the characters of public men. 
It would be foolish for me to draw compari- 
ms, to say that this portrait of Woodrow 
Wilson is more or less accurate than that 


two women 





R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Noted British author of The Conquest of 


Reader 


The newest addi- 
to the limited 
edition of Leonard 
Merrick’s works, 
built up in the last 
year, is The Quaint 
Companions, a 


tion 


quaint title for a dis 
cussion of marriage 
between white and 
negro. Its import 
ance is enhanced by 
an introduction by 
H. G. Wells. 

Leon Bazalgette, 
who translated Walt 
Whitman into 
French, has recently 
provided French 
readers with an in- 
spiring book called 
Henry Thoreau: 
Sauvage, which has 
been translated into 
English by VanWyck 
Brooks and pub- 
lished by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Among books of permanent value recently 
published is the first volume of Elie Halévy's 
Histoire du Peuple Anglais au X1Xe Siecle, 
which is called in English, A History of the 
English People in 1815. There is an intro- 
duction by Graham Wallas. (Harcourt, 
Brace.) 

The American Scandinavian Foundation, 
which has frequently made available Scan- 
dinavian classics in excellent translations, 
has just published two new volumes: Nor- 
wegian Fairy Tales, from the collection of A. 
Asbjornsen and Moe, and America of the 
Fifties: Letters of Frederika Bremer. 


the River Plate. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

New Winter Class: Begins January 15 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 147A, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A thorough school with delightful home life. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses, 
Music. Riding, swimming, tefnis. 68th year. 
Miss Lourse ELTINGE \p ae 
Miss M. EvizaBetH Mastano f * ™cipats, 
11 East srst St., N.Y. 


ALVIENE UNIVERSITY OF THEATRE 
AND CULTURAL ARTS 
30th year. Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Drama, Opera, Photoplay, Stage Dancing and Singir 
Developing poise and personality essential for any calli 
Alviene Art Theatre and Stock Co. (appearances whil 
New York debuts and careers stressed. 
Directors: Alan Dale, Wm. A. Brady, Henry Miller, Sir Joky 
Martin Harvey, J. J. Shubert, Marguerite Clark, Rose ( ; 
Register for Summer Term, 
For prospectus write, stating study desired, to 
SECRETARY, Ext. 19, 43 West 72nd St., NEw York. 





BERS. BOSWELL’S RESIDENCE 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, college or studio 
° n all year. Registrations now for 1924-25. 
ective Chaperonage. Ninth year. 
Telntinas Endicott 7653. 
Catalogue. 
344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. y 





Mrs. Lillard’s Former Residence for Girl Students 
Now under ownership management of 
MRS. GEORGE WRIGHT SNEDEN. 
A select and charming home, centrally and conveniently 
Eighth year. Registration now for 1925. Booklet 
Phone Schuyler 4032. 
6 West 87th St. (Central Park), New York Crry 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Facing Central Park and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College Preparatory and Advanced Studies. 
Resident and Day pupils. 
For catalogue, address 
Miss Rosa B. CHIsMAN, Principal, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, NEW York City. 


THE COMSTOCK GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Miss Foster’s School for Girls. 
French, English, Special Arts. 
For information address 





Miss Foster, : : 
1160 5th Avenue, New Yor« City. 


THE CASTLE 


Miss Mason's School for Girls. 
All departments. 
Separate school for young girls. 
___ Box 706, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUuDSON, N. Y. 


ANDREBROOK 
New York City school for girls in country home. 
Address 


Miss LrLLiaAN CLARK WEAVER, 
Andrébrook, TARRYTOWN- ON- Hupson, N.Y 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Endowed. 
All branches of music. Conducted only for students of rea! 
— al ability and serious purpose. 
Catalog on request. Dept. 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director, 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122d St., New York 





THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ 

Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. College Pre- 
paratory. Post Graduate, Voc ational, Finishing Courses, Lan- 
guages, Art, Music, Dramatic Art. Social life. Outdoor sports, 
Golf, a0" Tennis, ag em 

) > «* SEMPLE, Principa 
a eee Box H, 241-242 Central Park West, N. Y. 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Catholic Girls. 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Special classes in French and Fre nch conversation. 


Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, 





22-24 East ost Street, N. Y. 


FROEBEL LEAGUE 
Kindergarten Training School for Teachers and Students 
Normal and Special Courses accredited by New York State 
Kindergartens and primary grades for practice and observa 
Especially designed and equipped building. Convenient location 
Residence Accommodations for students. Circular on request 
Mrs. Marion B. B. LanGzetTet, Director, 112 E. 71st St., N.Y 


CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
DANCING 


‘I admire your energy and work.’’—ANNA PAVLOWA. 
Fall and Winter Courses. 
Catalog on request. 
Louris H. CuHatir, Principal, 
163-165 West 57th St., New York Cit 








DONGAN HALL 
A Country School, fifteen miles from New York City. 
Overlooking the harbor. 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 
Fields for variety of ae ee ri 
MMA URNBACH rincipa 
. — Box M. Dongan Hills, StaTEN IsLanp, N. Y. 








A SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at 
command for any additional assistance you may require in sel: 8 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd 'St., N. Y 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


NY ZENER BNE man who thinks about 
* HON so SS : 
CO OSs architecture as the ex- 
YW 7 
° 7 


pression of a nation’s 
2vs soul in iron and stone 
‘ may well ponder over 
the building that is now 
in progress in every 
first-class city in 





\merica. Are Americans of the next few 
lecades going to buy their automobiles in 
Venetian palaces, pay their gas bills in 
Italian campanili, and order their clothes in 
Gothie cathedrals? Or will they give free 


n to architects who want to express Ameri 

in life in terms of buildings that harmonize 
th our needs and our environment? Some- 
ng of the latter spirit has come into the 
lding of homes, as Mrs. Augusta Owen 
Patterson records in her new book, American 
Homes of To-day. 
en Americans ordered their houses as they 

lo a meal—with very little regard for the 
letails of either—a few architects dominated 
the scene and impressed their form of “adap- 
tation” on their countrymen. Henry Hob- 
son Richardson was the principal offender, 
1 the eyes of Mrs. Patterson, despite the 
ict that he built Trinity Church in Boston, 
ind his “‘battle-axe manner” fastened itself 
ipon numerous contemporaries. The Queen 
\nne came in his time—‘‘the sort of thing, 
that, as a wedding cake, would be a pastry 
iok’s triumph’—but since then America 
las cast off its Victorianism, says Mrs. Pat- 
terson, and has produced some really good 
examples of domestic architecture, although 


Not so very long ago, 


its mereantile and office buildings still have 
little originality other than size. When read 
with this in view Mrs. Patterson’s book be- 
comes an argument in favor of native art 
and originality. One must admit that she 
has presented her theme with much skill and 
diplomacy; for her book is one of those 
large, heavy volumes made up of full-page 
illustrations of homes such as are built solely 
by opulent Americans, and most of them, 
naturally, are located in the East. The temp- 
tation of the compiler of such a book is to 
be overfriendly to those who have furnished 
him with such admirable photographs of 
walls and interiors, and to offer criticism 
only in the abstract. Mrs. Patterson is not 
critical, but there is much excellent advice 
in what she has to say about American 
homes. She has teld in a clear and under- 
standing manner how America emerged from 
its architectural infancy, how it copied from 
foreign models and then adapted, sometimes 
usefully, sometimes sinfully. She is able to 
explain why certain houses fit certain sites 

why the Mediterranean type has a place in 
Pasadena and Miami, with its low stucco 
walls, courtyards, tiles, few windows and 
loggias, and is exotic in Chicago and New 
York. Her examples are chosen with excel- 
lent taste. Her chapter of definitions is done 
with much humor. Gothic, she explains, has 
never been surpassed for church or fortress, 
but as a form of domestic architecture it is 
“as impossible of modern wear. as plate 
armor.” The renaissance style is worn out; 
it needs spacious grounds, long approaches, 
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and any attempt to adapt it to city lots, 
says the author, is failure. 
“floridly, over-decorated 


Denouncing the 
Baroque sort of 
thing,” she speaks of a very famous mansion 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, “past which, 
so the legend runs, the drivers of sight-seeing 
automobiles are compelled to get down and 
lead the bus.” The colonial, in the eyes of 
Mrs. Patterson, “‘is America’s one great out- 
standing contribution to the gallery of archi- 
tectural styles.” It the English 


grew on 


house, but certain local changes made it 
American. “The clapboard was America’s 


most distinctive contribution to the style. 
The second was the porch 
room.” 


an outdoor living 
Among the notable homes pictured 
here are those of Arthur Curtiss James, New 
York City; George Arents, Jr.. Rye, N. Y.; 
William B. Osgood Field, Lenox, Mass.; 
Mrs. L. C. Hanna, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. 
Robert J. Collier, Wickatunk, N. J.; Ogden 
L. Mills, Westbury, L. I.; Mrs. Henry P. 
Davison, Locust Valley, L. L; Otto H. 
Kahn, Coldspring Harbor, L. I.; John S. 
Rogers, New York City, N. Y.; Charles H. 
Sabin, Peconic Bay, L. I: Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Roslyn, L. L; 

Miami, Fla., and 
(The Macmillan Co.) 


James 
Deering, hundreds of 


others. 


Arnold Bennett Praises the French Riviera 

To feel a delight and ecstacy in being alive 
one must go to the Riviera, writes Arnold 
Bennett. ‘Call it heliotherapy,”” he adds, 
in an introduction to a book, The French 
Riviera, which proclaims the wonders of life 
in Nice, Mentone, Grasse, Hyéres, Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, and countless other hamlets 
on the Grande Corniche and the coast line. 
This is one of the attractive books known 
as The Picture Guides and published by the 
Medici Society, Ltd., of which I have spoken 
before. The present book was written by 
Pierre Devoluy and Pierre Borel, but much 
of its attractiveness is due to the unusual 
selection of photographs by the famous Bal- 
lance of Mentone, Bertault of Paris, Henri 
Ferrand, and others. These are reproduced 
in sepia. It may be recalled that two books 
The Italian Lakes and The 
Land of St. Francis of Assisi, were written 
by the gifted Gabriel Faure, whose death 


in this series, 


occurred about two months ago in Paris. 


Songs of the Old Clipper Ships 
Two new books of sailors’ chanteys have 
appeared within the last few months, to- 


gether with half a dozen other books re 
to sailing ships, the clipper era, and a 
And the old songs chant 
the capstan have never been presented \ |} 


tures at sea. 


more effective embellishment than ap; 
in Iron Men and Wooden Ships, edit: 
Frank Shay, with decorations and woo 
by Edward A. Wilson and introductio: 
William McFee. Frank Shay says of 
collection that it includes songs of work 
songs The chantey belong. to 
work: the ballad, or “forebitter™ (so « | 
because the singer stood near the fore!) {ts 


of leisure. 


at the foremast), was sung when the crew |iad 
leisure to listen to a story. And as these 
songs were never written down, they varied 
much; frequently when more verses were 
desired, the soloist (the chanteyman) impro 
vised them. It is remarkable, however, 
find how widely they were known and how 
nearly they run true to an accepted vers 

William McFee speaks of the sailor’s chantey 
as his contribution to art, “which is only 
‘artless’ because it is unconscious and tly 
pure revelation of untutored souls. A true 
chantey,”” he continues, “is as authentic as a 


saga, and like a saga it is composed inde 
pendent of the written word; it is handed 
on from votary to another, like a 
prophecy, a legend or a tradition. Like tly 
medieval church, it comprises within itself 
the spiritual and emotional life of humble 
folk.” Mr. McFee speaks of the discrepancy 
between the oral original and “the undeni 
ably brilliant renderings of modern poets 

and regrets the vanishing opportunity to 
hear the former. He learned many of the 
chanteys in the second mate’s cabin of a 
tramp steamer in the Indian Ocean, “* 


one 


with 
many notable verses of necessity omitted in 
a volume purporting to be read by the gen 
eral public.” Mr. McFee says that “there 
is a naive innocence of heart even about 
the unavailable chanteys that is in striking 
contrast to the s»vhisticated nastiness of 
modern innuendoes. <A sailor’s method of 
telling a story is as direct as a bullet, and 
it is not surprising that his songs should 
have the same quality. But the Rabelaisian 
The 
good taste that has been exercised in the 
making of this book makes impossible the 
inclusion of any offensive versions, but it is 
to be hoped that a complete collection wil! 
be available to students eventually, just as 
vaccurate transcriptions of folk songs aid 
sagas have been made in Europe. The large 


factor was never a predominating one.” 






















1 mistaken 
ny men's 
hard work 
necessary 
Horses do 

nd get noth 
r board. 
lo hard 

lay 
ways. Send 


main 
k that gives 
{ earning 
ning more 


At what rate do you run 


your brain? 


O you realize how much more you 
could do and earn if you gave your- 
self a real chance—if, for instance, you 
knew the secret of fifteen minutes a day? 
Which of these men is most like you? 
The laborer, shoveling coal all his days? 
Or the skilled man, working hard for 
eight hours but making no real progress? 
Or the factory superintendent, who has 
a little more leisure and hope? Or the 
really big man, whose earning capacity 
has no limit, and who gets more inter- 
esting play and recreation into his life 
than all the others put together? 

Said Emerson: “Any man with an 
ordinary common brain can make good 
if he has the willingness to run that 
brain up to 80 per cent of its highest 
efficiency.” 

The secret of running your brain up 
to 80 per cent or more of its true ca- 
pacity is no longer a secret, in the true 
sense of the word. For over 400,000 
ambitious people have learned it, and 
put it to work for themselves. 

You can learn the secret as they did, 
from a wonderful little book which is 
offered on this page. This book is free; 
it gives the plan, scope, and purpose 
of the most famous library in the world- 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play 


in your mental life. 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
The free book 

Eliot has so 


this wonderful library. 
tells about it—how Dr. 
chosen and arranged its 


masterpieces that, in even fifteen min- 


utes a day, you can get 
from the “Harvard Class- 
ics’’ the culture, the knowl- 
edge of men and of life, and 
the broad viewpoint that 
can alone win for you an 
outstanding and solid suc 
cess 

You are earnestly in 
vited to have a copy of 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day.”’ 
It is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no ob- 
ligation whatever. Tear 
off this coupon and mail 
it today. 








This is the free book, 
and this is the coupon 
that will bring it to 


418 great vou Send for it 








TODAY. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide 
book to the most famous books in the 
world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics), and 
containing the plan of reading recom 
mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


fir 
Mrs 
NAME | Miss 


\DDRESS 


HCM-3038 
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full-page illustrations by Edward A. Wilson 
are in the spirit of the text and give this 
book an air of distinction. 
Page & Co.) 


(Doubleday, 


The Colcord Collection of Sailors’ Songs 


A more complete collection of sailors’ 
songs is called Roll and Go; Songs of Ameri- 
can Sailormen, edited by Joanna C. Coleord, 
with an introduction by Lincoln Colcord. 
This is not so elaborate a book as that of 
Frank Shay, but it has been conceived more 
as a contribution to 
the literature of 
American folklore. 
The Colcords spell the 
word ‘“‘shanty,” as 
does W. H. Whall in 
his fine collection of 
English sailor songs. 
Mr. Coleord is im- 
pressed with the im- 
portance of the shanty 
as an expression of 
American. sailing life, 
and speaks bitterly of 
that blindness to art 
which has permitted 
the songs to be for- 
gotten without being 
recorded by an intelli- 
gent pen. “ For shan- 
ties, especially, were 
the very essence of 
seafaring life, the 
rollick and bloom of 
it, and a practical 
part, withal, of the 
work that daily and 
hourly went forward. — Her new 
They were a ship's 
‘local color.” He 
wonders whether puritanical convention put 
a ban on shanties as a low, unliterary form 
of expression because some of them were 
ribald He also 
regards them as the product of the sailing 
ship era, and makes the point that sailing 
brought men to their fullest development, 


perhaps not quite decent. 


whereas steam does not do so, putting no 
test upon a crew. Joanna C. Colcord, who 
edits this book, was born at sea, the daughter 
of a shipmaster, descended from five genera- 
tions of deep-water seamen of the New 
England coast, and spent most of her girl- 
hood (up to the eighteenth year) at sea with 
her father. The reader of this book will get 





EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY 
wok Viennese Me 


days in Vienna. 


a complete introduction to sailors’ 
their origin and their use, as well as 
knowledge of sailing days. Not mere! 
words are given but the music as wel! 
in several cases two or more versions ar 
lished. The Colcord book also gives 
sources of information used in its con 
tion and thus performs a service fo: 
reader who is eager to pursue this sul 
Harry Kemp has written about the son, 
a poem which he calls (and spells) “(| 
teys”: 

These are the si 
that we sing 
crowding feet 

Heaving up th 
chor chain 

Or walking down t 
deck in the wind 
and sleet 

And in the driz 
and rain. 


These are the sonvs 
that we sing | 
neath the sun, 

Or under the sta 
of night, 

And they help 
through with th 
work to be don 

When the moon 
climbs int 


sight. 


These are the songs 
that tell our in 
most hopes 

While we pull and 
haul amain, 

The bosun booming as we lean with th: 


ley deals with diplomatic 


re pes, 


And we, bringing in the refrain. 


And Joanna Colcord writes: ‘‘No road 
stead resounds any more with Santy Anna 
or Rio Grande while the men tramp round 
the capstan and the cable clanks into the 
lockers under their feet. No yards rise swa\ 
ing to the tune of Whiskey Johnnie, nor does 
the invocation to Paddy Doyle aid bleeding 
fingers to furl the steel-hard canvas as the 
ship goes plunging through a Cape Horn 
night. Autre temps, autre moeurs; and 
steam asks no help from song.” But the 
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s, happily, survive in part in these 


wns. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Prose Tales of the Sea 


\ I am on this interesting topic let 
ymmmend another book of the sea 
at was intended originally for youths, 
ch the editor might well have added 
hatever age.” Joseph Lewis French, 
ade an excellent collection of pioneer 
a tures a year ago, has compiled Sagas 
Seas, being extracts from books of 
\ can writers. This fact is especially 
wed by none other than James B. 
( olly, who remarks in the introduction 
‘this nation of ours has produced more 
ous literature of the sea than any other 
m whatever.” The contents of this book 
much vitality and variety in American 
telling. Mr. French begins with docu- 
ts of historic interest: first, ‘“*The 
Vovage of the Mayflower, 1620,” as told by 
Governor William Bradford; then ‘The 
Bon Homme Richard,” related by John Paul 
Jones. Then come “The Chase and the 
Capture,” by J. Cobb; “The Privateer,” by 
James Fenimore Cooper, taken from The 
Water Witch; “The Main-Truck,” from The 
Book of the Ocean, published in Auburn, 
N. Y., in 1857; “The Log of the Arethusa,” 
hy William Hussey Macey, from There She 
Blows; “Leviathan,” by J. Ross Browne, 
m Etchings of a Whaling Cruise, 1846; 
{n Old-Time Mate,” by Roland F. Coffin, 
S78; “The Gale” and “Flogging,” by 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., both taken from 
lwo Years Before the Mast; “The Slave 
Frade,” by Willis J. Abbot, from American 
Verchant Ships and Sailors; the famous 
Ms. Found in a Bottle,” of Poe; ‘Mother 
Carey’s Chickens,” by J. Cobb; “The 
frozen North,” by Elisha Kent Kane, first 
published in his Journal of Arctic Explora- 
ns in Search of Sir John Franklin, in 
1856; “The Enchanted Valley,” by Herman 
Melville, being a chapter out of T'ypee; 
The Superstitious Seaman,” by Thomas 
Gibbons, 1892; “*The Race It Blew,” by 
James B. Connolly, and “Riley,” by Hall 
ind Nordhoff, the most recent of the stories, 
having been included in Faery Lands of the 
South Seas, in 1921. The wide variations in 


the tales makes it impossible to compare 
them, but the flavor of the sea is there. The 
book is attractively bound, with maps as 
end-paper. (Lincoln MacVeagh: the Dial 


Press.) 
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Here’s the Answer 


to questions about words, people and places 
in The “Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


A whole library in one volume, equivalent in 
its type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
Che highest authority in the English language, 
indorsed by the courts, colleges, libraries, gov- 
ernment departments. 


Constantly Improved and Kept Up to Date 


New Words—New Gazetteer 
Copyright 1924 

451,000 entries,including 407,000 vocabulary 
terms, 12,000 biographical entries, 32,000 
geographical entries. More than 6,000 illus- 
trations. It is the one indispensable book 
for home and office. 

FREE—If You Send the Coupon 
Sample page of New Words, specimen pages 
on Regular and India papers, booklet “ You 
Are the Jury,” and set of pocket maps. No | 
cost or obligation. 


Y 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 
Send me, without cost or obligation, sample page of 
new words, specimen pages of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary on Regular and India papers, book- 
let “You Are the Jury,” and set of pocket maps 
(HARPER'S 2-25) 
Name 


Address ° | 
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Ibanez Denounces Alfonso XIII 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez may be known to 
Americans as the writer of lurid romances of 
love and tragedy, but in Spain he is spoken 
of (in a whisper) as the revolutionist who is 
not afraid to defy the king in public. Natur- 
ally Ibanez cannot live in his beloved Spain; 
his villa is on the Céte dAzur, just across 
the border. For thirty-five vears he has been 
laboring for the establishment of a republic 
on Spanish soil. He has now set forth his 
views in a book addressed to Europe and 
called: Alfonso XIII; The Military Terror 
in Spain, which has been published simul- 
taneously in America, England, France, and 

sub rosa, no doubt—in Spain. In it he 

denounces Alfonso as a crafty, unscrupulous 
ruler, in league with a group of exploiters, 
exhausting the riches of Spain, and keeping 
a tyrannous control over the people by a 
military directorate. He uses plain words, 
such as graced the debates in the first meet- 
ings of the Congress of the United States. 
Ibanez accuses Alfonso and the directorate 
of Primo de Rivera of chicanery, traitorous 
conduct, and = corruption, declaring — that 
“Spain is being looted as never before in her 
history.” His indictments include these: 
that Alfonso was during the War and is now 
co-operating with the Germans; that he is 
financially interested in various corporations 
and monopolies that have been favored by 
the government over the rights of others; 
that he recognizes none but Catholics as citi- 
zens of Spain and is permitting the Jesuits 
to regain control of Spain; and that he is 
personally corrupt. “‘Nothing he touches 
escapes contamination. He is like the pro- 
verbial pitch, that clings and defiles.” 
Ibanez describes the Spanish disasters in 
Africa and attributes them to the incom- 
petence of the officers, the low standard of the 
army, and the obtuse military direction of 
Alfonso. He accuses Rivera of betraying the 
interests of the people. suppressing free 
speech, violating the mails, and ruling through 
a military machine. This has a direct effect 
on certain Latin-American republics, says the 
novelist, for it encourages their rulers to 
adopt the same methods. The book is a 
violent denunciation and one that has al- 
ready caused a great deal of discussion in 
Europe. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


The Moffatt Version of the Old Testament 


The careful and scholarly translation of 
the Old Testament from the Hebrew into 


modern English made by Dr. James Mot} 
of Glasgow, Scotland, has provoked n 
comment in the last few weeks. The | 
is being made available to American rea: 
by its publication here by the George || 
Doran Co. Doctor Moffatt is professor 
church history in the United Free Chiu 
College of Glasgow, and widely honored 
his knowledge of both Hebrew and Gre« 
His task, which occupied eight years, \ 
similar to that of the scholars who wrote t 
King James version, for they also simp 
translated the original into the English 
their day. It would be an interesting stud 
to take the new Moffatt version and discov: 
how far the English it uses springs fro 
the traditional English based upon a wi 
reading and study of the King James ver 
sion. The latter influenced English writi: 
for many generations, and it is only withu 
recent times that authors appear no longer 
to cherish its influence. Doctor Moffatt 
gards the Bible as a collection of Oriental 
books, hence has tried to preserve the Ori 


ental flavor of the original Hebrew in his 


translation. Certain’ modern terms ar 
likely to arrest the reader’s eye—Noah’s ark, 
for instance, is a barge; the Garden of Eden 
is a park; the city of David is Davidsburg 
and in Russian, no doubt, it would becom: 
Davidgrad. The story of the flood is re 
lated in the following words: 


So God said to Noah: “T have resolved 
to put an end to every human being, for 
they have filled the earth with insolence 
and outrage. I will destroy them and 
the earth together. 

* Build a barge of cypress wood; build 
cabins inside the barge, and cover it 
with pitch inside and out. 

“This is how you are to build it: the 
barge is to be 450 ft. long, 75 ft. broad 
and 45 ft. high. 

“You must put windows in the barge 
eighteen inches from the roof and make 
a door in the side of the barge; also put 
three decks in it. 

“For I am sending a deluge of water 
on the earth to destroy every living 
creature under heaven; everything on 
earth shall perish.” 


Doctor Moffatt’s work is said to be valu- 
able because it clears up certain disputed 
passages and puts them into English that 
may be easily understood. But it is a ques- 
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t whether Doctor Moffatt’s interpreta 
{ of the old Hebrew texts will be uni- 
y welcomed by the numerous sects that 

he Bible and that read their own kind 
vation out of it. A change in a passage 
easily disarrange the beliefs of thou 

R s of Christians, who therefore prefer to 
their faith on the King James version. 
ctor Moffatt’s book, however, is not an 
interpretation in the sense that Hendrick W. 
van Loon’s The Story of the Bible is. It is a 
literal rending of the original in modern Eng 
The first volume, now published, 


1) 


deals 


with Genesis to Esther. 


Discovering an Ancient World 

To the learned world the hame of Rodolfo 
Lanciani is one highly honored, standing for 
a lifetime of unselfish endeavor and accom- 
plishment in archeology. Yet the general 
reader has little opportunity to read him, and 
few Americans are aware that we owe much 
of our knowledge of the monuments of an- 
cient Rome that survive either wholly or in 
fragments to this scholar and student. Over 
ten years ago, when I first saw Lanciani’s 
authoritative Rome the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, in the window of 
a bookseller’s shop in 


book, Ancient in 





A Book About Beau- 
tiful Gardens 


The first edition of 
Beautiful Gardens in 
{merica, by Louise 
Shelton,was published 
nearly ten years ago; 
then much 
progress has been 
made in the develop- 
ment of gardens ad- 
jacent to American 
homes that a new 
printing with entirely 
new photographs has 


since 


so 


become necessary. 
Phe 
edition is a book of 
pages in which 
editor attempts 
to give representation 
to all states of the 
as a result 


present revised 
5,60 


the 
ul 


Union; 
the book cannot claim 
to be exhaustive, nor 
to treat any one type of garden in detail. 
Che introductions by the editor are rather 
general and give very little special informa- 
tion, but the full-page illustrations are excel- 
lent and will give many suggestions to those 


Author of 


Amer 


who are planning and developing gardens. 
For the most part these are the gardens of 
large estates and magnificent residences; col- 
onnades, balustrades, fountains, sculpture, 
terraces, pools, and magnificent walks reveal 
an opulent America, now developing its gar- 
lens on an European scale. But beyond the 
illustrations almost no information about 
trees and flowers used in the gardens is of- 
f The book, however, takes its place 
as an aid in the movement to bring about 
(Scribner. ) 


ered, 


eautiful gardens everywhere. 


ict 
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1 


Rome, [have watched 
eagerly for the occa- 
sional publications by 
this man, most of 
them in foreign peri- 
The book 


named above was al- 


odicals. 


ready thirty years old 
when I found it, and 
yet it to 
supersede any other 


seemed 


commentary on thean- 
tiquities of Rome. His 
books are numerous, 
but few are available. 
The publication of an- 
other in America 
a singularly fortunate 
event, and I hope that 
readers who are inter- 


is 


ested in the ancient 
Roman _ basilicas, in 
the preservation of 


relics and works of art 
of olden times, and es- 
pecially in adventure 
attached to archeological discovery, will ex- 
amine Wanderings Through Ancient Roman 
Churches, just published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company in a splendid volume illus- 
trated with many reproductions of photo- 
graphs. One needs only to dip into the book 
to comprehend with what detailed informa- 
tion and what rich resources of historical 
learning Signore Lanciani works. He has, 
among other subjects, an explanation of his 
point of view, that remains of many of the 
first Christian churches are still buried under 
the foundations of modern churches, and that 
were these to be exposed we should discover 
likewise the pagan temples that preceded 
them, for it is well known that the first Chris- 
tian houses of worship were often simply tem- 
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ples converted into churches. The churches 
later than the eleventh century are nearly all 
on the level of the modern city, while those 
existing in 1084, the date of the sack of 
Rome by Robert of Normany, are below this 
level. Although Signore Lanciani often finds 
traces of barbarian invasions in Rome of to- 
day, he develops the thesis that the ancient 
works of art suffered less from the barbarians 
and the early Christians than from those of 
comparatively late times, especially within 
the last four hundred years; that Constan- 
tine was tolerant toward the old temples and 
that many of the Christian rulers protected 
them and their statues as works of art. Even 
the great baths of Caracalla functioned long 
after Rome had become a thoroughly Chris- 
tian city. But it would be idle to attempt 
to sketch the scope of a book of this kind 
in a paragraph. Reading it has the char- 
acter of an adventure. The discovery of an 
ancient statue, the deciphering of an old in- 
bones 
all this proves that the 
pursuit of learning and culture may become 


scription, the identification of old 
found in a erypt 


as exciting as following the fortunes of an 
elephant hunt in the African jungle. 


English Pennies in Roman Churches 

Signore Lanciani gives an interesting ex- 
planation of how the term ‘Peter's pence” 
came into existence. When the barbarians 
of the north had exhausted their warlike en- 
ergies in the early part of the Middle Ages 
and became pilgrims to Rome instead of 
raiders bent on looting, the northern nations 

such as the Teutons, Saxons, Longobards, 
Franks, Goths and Frisians, formerly wor- 
shippers of Wotan and Thor—established 
hospices, churches, and halls in Rome. The 
whole group was “scola.” The 
Anglo-Saxons came in large numbers and in 
the seventh and eighth centuries their kings 
came also. The Anglican hospice became the 


termed 


richest in Rome, and for its maintenance a 
tax was imposed on the residents of the Eng- 
lish isles, to the extent of one silver penny 
for each family owning a piece of land. This 
was the original of the “Peter's pence.” De- 
spite the imposition of this tax, very few 
English coins have been found in excava- 
tions, and Signore Lanciani believes that this 
is due to the fact that the silver was imme- 
diately melted down in the papal mint. 


However, one treasure trove of this char- 


acter was found in recent times—in 1843, 
when more than a thousand silver pennies 
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of English origin, dating from the tent] | 
eleventh centuries, were found in th: 
belfry of St. Paul’s without the Walls 
church of the kings of England befor 
Reformation. These pennies no doubt 
contributed for the support of E) 
churches in Rome in the Middle Ages 


Herbert Quick Completes an Important Tri 


Herbert Quick has written, in The Inv: 
Woman, a tale that deserves to become | 
It is not only a ¢ 
it is authentic history. It den 
strates the truth that fiction may be much 
more faithful to the life of a community t 


of the nation’s archives. 
story; 


fact, for the novelist sees events in t! 
proper relation to each other, whereas 
actual life the incident of the moment 1 
make all others disproportionate. The / 
visible Woman is the third book in a se: 
that began with Vandemark’s Folly and con 
tinued in The Hawkeye, and which has o 
community through three generations as its 
theme. This means that some of the actors 
appear in two books, and that the earliest 
settlers are still alive in the memory of tli 
third generation. Jake Vandemark passe! 
from his boyhood along the Erie Canal to 
the unsettled farmlands of Iowa at the place 
Mr. Quick calls ‘Monterey Center”; 
second generation in The Hawkeye reached 
down past the Civil War into the seventies 
now the third comes down to the nineties 
and later. Readers of The Hawkeye will 1 
call Buck Gowdy and his relations wit! 
Rowena Fewkes, whom Magnus Thorkelson 
later married out of the goodness of his heart 
The story of The Invisible Woman is really 
the story of the growth and development of 
Christina Thorkelson, the daughter of Mag 
nus and Rowena, who becomes a highly com 
petent stenographer for a legal firm. Upon 
the death of old Gowdy an attempt is made 
to procure for Owen Gowdy, the son of Buck 
Gowdy and Rowena, the estate. Christina 
is placed in a position of strategic importance 
and becomes, to the reader, the key to thi 
whole entanglement. It appears that under 
the Iowa law an illegitimate son has rights 
to the estate of his father that cannot be set 
aside. The greater part of the book is given 
over to the trial of the case, and this is dor 
with clearness, with the story well sustained 
and the suspense well kept. Mr. Quick 
knows Lowa law and, what is more important, 
he knows intimately the country he di 
scribes. He pictures the farming and smal! 
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much good 
than Ruth 
and adopt- 
toward his 


with accuracy and 


sing a larger canvas 
C loes in Country People, 
re generous attitude 
s. Both pictures are accurate, but 
wks belong to two wholly different 
they offer interesting examples of 
artist makes use of his material. 
Ml ck’s stories recall to mind the stories 


Wisconsin setting written by Hamlin 


Ga | years ago. Mr. Quick told me once: 
| tv years ago I tried to interest editors 
stories, but they said Iowa was not 
material. Now, it seems, Iowa is 

st vood material for the writer as any 


lace.” (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


eph Conrad as a Great Human Being 


Joseph 


* personal 


loves the work of 
C | will be grateful for the 
branee’’ which Ford Madox Ford (one- 

Ford Madox Hueffer) has put into print 

ie title Joseph Conrad. The book is 
reader 


{nvone who 


sely personal; it brings to the 
»s much more about Ford than about 
Conrad, but we will not quarrel over that, 
ich that is worthy of preservation about 

eat novelist is here given. The writer 

ind the student of writing will be especially 
terested in the passages which tell what 
s Conrad had read, what ones he 
how he prepared his tales, and what 
leals of writing were. Conrad had been 
red,” so Mr. Ford tells us, “the usual 
iture that attends on the upbringing of 


dog-eared 


pre- 


British writer.” He found 
ks in ships’ cabins; he rarely got as high 
William Black or “the pseudo-literary 
ers of his day.” Once 
. Bible printed on rice paper: he used 
leaves for rolling cigarettes. The Family 
Herald, it helped him to acquire a 
command of English. But in French he had 
v literary loves—Flaubert, Maupassant, 


' 


some one gave 


seems, 


Daudet, Gautier. Almayer’s Folly, so Mr. 
Ford tells us, was begun on the end-papers 
Vadame Bovary. But despite the incident 


e Bible on rice paper, “somewhere on 
dark waters’ Conrad found religion. 
Most interesting to students of Conrad's 
thods are those that tell how this writer 

d to present his tale in its best possible 

t to his audience—in fact, he turns topsy- 

y the contention that the great artist 

tes without regard for his audience. “We 
writes 


ght just simply of the reader,” 
Ford, in explaining one vege peer 
Yould this passage grip him? 


If not, 
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must go. Will this word make him pause 
and so slow down the story? If there is any 
danger of that, away with it. Tremendous 
readers, both of us, we tried to gather from 
the books we had read what made one book 
readable and the other not. We tried to 
turn out the sort of book that the English 
gentleman might read in his library. We had 
the intimate conviction that two and only 
two classes of books are of universal appeal: 
the very best and the very worst. We used 
to say the first lesson that an author has to 
learn is that of humil- 
ity.” Most important 
is Mr. Ford’s revela- 
tion of Conrad’srever- 
ence for the English- 
men who served in the 
old frigates over one 
hundred years ago, 
and who were the 
mainstay of Captain 
Marryatt’s stories. In 
them Conrad found 
self-sacrifice, patience, 
fidelity to an ideal. 
This he loved. Yes, 
there is much in this 
book about the rich 
humanity of Joseph 
Conrad. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


Howells down to Com- 
mas and Periods 
Here is an ambi- 

tious and detailed 

study of an American 
writer who dominated 
his era—W illiam Dean 

Howells, by Oscar W. 

Firkins. (Harvard University Press.) But 

after reading it one wonders, just as M 

Firkins does, what posterity will have to say 

about this careful American author whose 

star is, temporarily at least, in eclipse. Is 
there enough vitality in his books, or enough 
verisimilitude to life, to make them the 
classics of the future? Whatever evidence 
is needed for a study of that question may 
be found here; Mr. Firkins may be credited 
with doing a complete job; in fact, he almost 
makes Howells thoroughly uninteresting. 

This impression may be due to the meticu- 

lous massing of detail, or it may be due to 

the excessively literary character of Mr. 

Firkins’ style, which seems to indicate the 





FORD MADOX FORD 
Author of Joseph Conrad, 


possession by the author ‘of a vocal! 
more than adequate to the demands 

upon it by this study. The descript 
Howells’ views and standards in liters 

his reading and his methods, is of great 

to any student of writing in America. 

gets the impression that there were 

gaps in Howells’ reading, but he was 
honest to pretend a liking for classics 
bored him. No academic standard of | 
oughness beguiled Howells; in 1895, 
Firkins remarks, he had read most 
Thackeray but 
never finished 
Virginians, and 

not yet read on 
Shakespeare’s most 
esteemed plays. “I 
read an author po 
functorily had for | 
the horror of a mar 

de convenance; th 
luctant perusal whic! 
reviewing demands is 


one of the outstand 
counts in his’ sharp 
indictment of ‘that 
wretched trade,’ a 
the reading of an oli 
author to stop a gap 
in knowledge is ck 
scribed as‘ beggarly.’” 
It would seem a bit 
presumptuous, ther 
fore, for Howells 
have announced that 
“the art of fiction, as 
Jane Austen knew i! 
declined from het 
through Scott. and 
Bulwer, and Dickens, 
and Charlotte Bronté, and Thackeray, and 
even George Eliot.” Mr. Firkins remarks 
elsewhere: “Mr. Howells’ principle is truth 
He believes in the transference of life to 
the page with as little alteration as is com 
patible with the difference between bein; 
and discourse.” This is a long book which 
omits nothing, so far as I can judge, givin: 
serious attention even to the farces. Al 
though it is not a biography, enough at 
tention is given to Howells’ boyhood and 
later life to give the reader an idea of the 
influences that shaped him. 


The Literary Monument of Henry Arthur Jones 


The publication early in January of Rep 
resentative Plays by Henry Arthur Jones, in 
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four volumes, suddenly brings back to the 
reader a realization of the active part played 
by this author in a theater that is already of 
the past. With it comes the feeling that this 
collection constitutes a well-earned monu- 
ment for Mr. Jones, and he is fortunate in 
having it presented to the world in so at- 
tractive aform. (Little, Brown & Co.) The 
collection is not complete, for Mr. Jones 
wrote upwards of sixty plays during his 
active career. Clayton Hamilton, who has 
written introductions for the plays, explains 
that these are representative, although some 
familiar titles, like “Saints and Sinners,” are 
missing. He writes that the War definitely 
set a period to the productivity of Mr. Jones 
who, with Sir Arthur Pinero, was too old to 
recover from it. Shaw, however, has demon- 
strated the flexibility of his dramatic tech- 
nique despite his years; and Barrie and Gals- 
worthy were able to continue their writing, 
probably because, as Mr. Hamilton explains, 
they were younger. When Mr. Jones began 
to write plays they were published solely in 
paper-bound copies, and so, remarks Mr. 
Hamilton, some students regarded them as 
of less importance than plays published in 
cloth. He has here performed an excellent 
service for a living writer—explaining the 
plays without proselyting for their author, 
and giving much historical information about 
the ‘“‘renascence” of the English drama 
which Mr. Jones helped set in motion thirty 
years ago. Alas! the theater has moved far 
from the themes used by Mr. Jones—if not 
the themes, at least the treatment of them; 
one recalls “* The Hypocrites,” and compares 
it with such milestones as “Hindle Wakes” 
of ten years ago and the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill of to-day. This library edition will 
stand beside that of the plays of Sir Arthur 
Pinero, also edited by Clayton Hamilton. 
It is of especial use to colleges and libraries. 


The Restless Spirit of A. Henry Savage-Landor 


The death in the last few days of the old 
year of A. Henry Savage-Landor, writer and 
explorer, came close upon the publication of 
his life story—named, rather appropriately, 
Everywhere. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) It 
was issued in two volumes and contains prob- 


ably more personal adventures than any sim- 
ilar work. Mr. Savage-Landor must have 
been a restless spirit, for he went out of his 


way to seek strange and unusual experic: 
finding them all over the globe—in A 
South America, Tibet, Mongolia, k 
Albania, the Philippines, France, Bel, 
Italy. His more pacific adventures, in d 
ing rooms and salons, likewise were un 
and arresting. He relates with some ) 
that during a visit to President Rooseve 
the White House he informed him of the ; 
record in the Philippines of a certain capt 
John J. Pershing, of whom President R:« 
velt had never heard. Mr. Savage-Lan 
suggested that the President make Pers! 
a brigadier general, and it was done. | 
was not so successful with the bureaucr: 
in England during the War, for many of 
suggestions were not taken. These ty 
volumes, permeated so thoroughly with | 
personality, make excellent reading for th: 
who love adventure. 


Other Deserving Books of the Month 

The Salem Witch Trials, by William Nels: 
Gemmill, is a jurist’s study of that famou, 
event in American history; and although t}. 
reader may expect much emphasis on the la 
and the evidence he will be surprised to fin 
this a well-rounded tale, perhaps the mo 
comprehensive and compact of its subject 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The career of William Crawford Gorgas is 
definitely associated with the history of th 
United States. So the story of his life and 
his fight against yellow fever in the Cana! 
Zone is an important one. It has been set 
down by Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J 
Hendrick in a readable book just published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Old Glass; European and American, is a 
new book by N. Hudson Moore, whos 
earlier books have been of unusual servic: 


to collectors. This is a large book, well illus 
trated; a welcome addition to the authori 
ties on glass. (Stokes.) 

Modern Plays, Short and Long, will be of 
interest to clubs and schools. It is edited 
by Frederick H. Law, English instructor in 
the Stuyvesant High School of New York 
City. The plays are followed by questions 
for study which will prove useful to informal 
groups. Among the authors represented are 
William Archer, Joseph Jefferson, Constance 
D'Arcy Mackay, W. S. Gilbert, and Dougald 
Macmillan. (Century.) 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


HEN Miss Amy Lowell 
was asked to deliver the 
address at Yale Univer- 
sity commemorating the 
one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of John 
Keats, in 1921, she real- 
ized the extent and im- 
portance of the information about Keats in 
her own possession and in other American 
collections. It was then that she decided to 
write a new biography of the poet, not to 
supplant existing works, but to supplement 
them. The fruit of her labor is now at hand; 
John Keats, in two volumes, may easily be 
called “the last word,’ for one doubts that 
much more of a biographical nature will be 
added thereto, although criticism will vary 
with each age. Fundamentally, this is a 
work which anyone may read with delight, 
both for the life story of the poet and for 
the critical estimate of his poetry, and I 
might add that a reading of this book is suf- 
ficient to give an entire stranger—no longer 
the man from New Zealand, but just possibly 
the man from Moscow—an entire under- 
standing of how Keats’ genius came to flower, 
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and present as well a survey of his poetry. 
This is the latest in a long line of inform- 
ing books, of which the most important are 
the first Life by Lord Houghton (1848 and 
1867); the compilations and writings of 
Harry Buxton Forman (Keats’ Letters to 
Fanny Brawne, 1876, and Complete Corre- 
spondence, 1895); the life by W. M. Ros- 
setti, and the writings of Sir Sidney Colvin, 


published in 1887, 1891 and 1917. The last 
date marks the publication of Colvin’s John 
Keats; His Life and Poetry; His Friends, 
Critics and After-Fame, the most compre- 
hensive of the studies of Keats up to the 
time of Miss Lowell’s book. It is unneces- 
sary to list the numerous critical studies, 
of which the best known are those of Ruskin, 
Swinburne and Matthew Arnold, for the 
reason that each represents the work of one 
great mind on a certain subject, and so there 
can be no talk of its being amended or super- 
vened. But Miss Lowell certainly amends 
the Colvin life, and demonstrates that Amer- 
ican collections are likely to be rich treasure 
ground for the future student of English 
literature who, like Miss Lowell, has the 
time and the patience to pursue the trail. 
Miss Lowell is awake to the influence of 
environment and early training and _ inter- 
prets these in the modern spirit; in fact, by 
quoting freely from a memoir prepared from 
the unguarded remarks of Keats’ guardian, 
Abbey, she presents Keats’ mother as a 
passionate and sensuous woman; John Keats, 
in his relations with women, was at first 
diffident and then obviously laboring under 
restraint; his love for Fanny Brawne blos- 
somed just at the moment when he was 
growing into manhood, and he became a 
most exacting and difficult lover. Writes 
Miss Lowell: “‘One of the many reasons for 
Keats’ failure in his relations with Fanny 
Brawne was that he sought in her a mother 
as well as a lover, and she had not yet grown 
up enough to stand him in both capacities.” 
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And more than any other biographer Miss 
Lowell makes out a convincing case for the 
good faith of Fanny Brawne; points out how 
Keats without cause misinterpreted her 
dancing as unfaithfulness to him, and proves 
that Fanny was more patient with Keats 
than many another girl of her age might 
have been. In recounting the story of the 
attack on “Endymion” by the British re- 
viewers, Miss Lowell calls them “ruffians,”’ 
but supplements the argument of earlier 
writers, notably Sir Sidney Colvin, that 
Keats did not suffer half so much under the 
stricturesas hisfriends 
did, and she identifies 
John G. Lockhart, 
later the biographer of 
Walter Seott, as the 
man who wrote the 
principal attack. Her 
story of the last days 
in Rome and of Sev- 
ern’s attachment is 
likewise no doubt the 
exact truth. Lord 
Byron’s peculiar volte 
face on the reviewers 
and Keats is carefully 
explained as being 
prompted by personal 
considerations, — and 
Shelley's “‘Adonais” 
is described as the 
work of a man who 
wrote before he knew 
the whole truth, and 
so gave English litera- aaen 
ture a great poem on 
a subject half-imag- 
ined. Thus all the 
moot points come up for clarification, and in 
addition much new light is shed by the pro 
duction of original documents now in the 
Morgan library, Miss Lowell's collection and 
elsewhere in the United States. 

But it is in the field of criticism that Miss 
A thoroughly 
modern biographer, Miss Lowell has psy 


Lowell does her best work. 


chology and psychoanalysis in mind as she 
writes, so that her analysis of Keats’ mental 
state and powers at the time of production 
of specific poems is excellent. She records 
that he was thoroughly a modern; that of 
all the earlier English poets of the nineteenth 
century he alone writes as poets write to-day 
Ruskin made a similar statement, but even 
modernity has advanced since his day. The 





LOWELL 
Author of John Keats 


fact that Keats wrote without a moral co 
sciously in view is one proof of his moder 
ity; Miss Lowell cites particularly how 
tells the story in ““The Eve of St. Agnes 
I am reminded, per contra, of a passag: 
the work of the first biographer, Lo 
Houghton, who apologizes thus for ‘] 
dymion”™: ‘The artistic absence of mo 
purpose may offend many readers and 
just harmony of the colour may appear 
others a displeasing monotony.” Miss Lo 
ell remarks: “I am almost inclined to ¢ 
Keats the first of the colour writers, certai: 
no one before his ti 
was so impressed 
pure colouras he. B 
he had also anot! 
sense, the feeling 
line simply as lin 
She finds his “pair 
er’s vision” giving h 
exact and moder 
images—“‘what I ¢: 
‘images of effect’ 
never lost.”” Later sli 
remarks: “*He sees 
a man of imaginatio 
sees, and records as 
a man of science rv 
cords.”” He had a good 
critical sense; Mis 
Lowell says that what 
Keats thought about 
“The Pot of Basil 
in 1819, the worl 
thinks about it now 
But my summaryo 
the bounties in Miss 
Lowell’s book mus! 
be meager and inade 
quate at best; let the reader keep in mind 
Keats’ line: “Heard melodies are sweet, bul 
If my opening 
her book at random and marking a para 
graph for you here and there stirs your in 
terest, let me add that taken either as bio; 
raphy or criticism, Miss Lowell’s John Keat 


those unheard are sweeter.” 


is a milestone. The reader may or may not 
agree with her critical analysis; but he must 
know that it is the modern approach to 

life by a writer who knows modern psycho! 
The book proves that w: 
who come one hundred years after Keats’ 
death may know more about him than did all 


ogy and science. 


his contemporaries, or even he himself. (Th: 


Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 

















hey burned her 


because she talked with the Saints! 











QO YOU know how Joan 
) Arc, the savior of 
. was led through the 
hraving multitudes to burn 
faith? Have you read 

Vv, W th a rude cross to her 

climbed the cruel 
the stake? 

\ whiff of smoke sweeps 

vard past her youthful 

lor one moment terror 
s her and she cries 
Water! Give me Holy 
Water!” But now the red 
; roll up and hide her 
ght. Only her voice is 
still strong and elo- 

in prayer. 
You 

\rc, but do you know that 

ory has never been told 
.utifully and thrillingly 
Mark Twain, America’s 
ved writer? 

You think of Mark Twain 
humorist. But his great- 
ook is this masterpiece, 

f Arc! : 
aie isn’t it, that the 
Mississippi River 


the boisterous come- 


know about Joan of 





dian who tickled the ribs of 


the world with his “Tom 
Sawyer” and “ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’’—could ascend at 


will into the regions of pure 
pathos, of sublime tragedy. 
There is nobody like Mark 
Twain any more—no humor- 
ist who can “walk with kings” 
as he did, and change in a 
moment from side-splitting 
humor to glorious inspiration. 
Why not let Mark Twain 
be your companion, as he 
wished to be? To his pub- 
lishers he said, “‘Let’s make 
an inexpensive edition of my 
books so that everybody can 
have them.” This wish has 
now been fulfilled 
by the publication od 
of the splendid Au- 6 
thor’s National |} <=. 








Do you know her 


thrilling story ? 


the humorous ones, the his- 
torical ones! 

Among the multitude of 
shoddily bound and carelessly 
edited sets of catch-penny 
books now flooding the mar 
ket, this superb edition of 
Mark Twain comes as a 
blessed relief. 

Know more about this won- 
derful opportunity. Let us 
send you, free, a copy of an 
interesting little book, “‘Your 
Friend, Mark Twain’’; it is 
not only worth reading in 
itself, but it contains full in- 
formation on how you can 
own all of Mark Twain, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, at 
a price so low and on terms so 
easy that you can have it in 
your library to-morrow. 





Edition, in 25 vol- mel F. Cottier & Son CoMPAny 1 
umes. & { 25 Park Avenue, New York City: 
"Thee ic > > Send me fr ee, a copy. of “Your Friend, 

Phis IS the only | Mark Tv containing full information | 
uniform edition of | about the A ithor’s Ni ati mal Edition, and 
Ma i Seuatete wuniel how I may procure it by small monthly | 
iWlar wain SW ritings, | payments. | 
including the witty short | Ee | 
stories, the novels, the {| Nas = | 
brilliant fighting essays, | | 

| Appress | 
1 3080 MTK-I 




















The Emergence of the Real Edward Bok 

The new Edward W. Bok—the man who 
came to the front when his name as editor 
left the pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal— 
has written a book called Twice Thirty which 
sounds the manifesto of the American lei- 
sure class. It was another man, a practical 
man, so the author explains, who wrote The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, for that was 
a book about the success of an editor. The 
author of the present book is an individual 
in full possession of his faculties, who does 
not have to suppress any part of himself in 
order to meet the tastes and views of readers 
of a great magazine. He has had over five 
years of life away from the harness and he 
likes it. He recommends it to others. In 
fact he predicts that soon other men in 
business and professional life will follow his 
example. ‘Gradually the American busi- 
ness man is learning restraint and wisdom, 
and the days ahead are certain to see a 
larger number stepping aside while life still 
holds possibilities of enjoyment for them. 
The exact age of retirement is immaterial, 
so long as a man’s years when he does 
retire still assure vitality for performance 
and capacity for enjoyment.” So writes 
Edward Bok. Most interesting is his dis- 
cussion of the editor who displaced the indi- 
vidual. Several times the individual Bok 
came to the surface and impressed his views 
on the editor, and each time the editor failed. 
For instance, there was the publication of 
Kipling’s “Just So” stories and “Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.” The individual Bok wanted 
the stories, and accepted them. But the 
editor in the man had advised against them. 
The latter’s judgment was justified. Soon 
subscribers began to complain and to cancel 
their subscriptions. ‘Then the editor deter- 
mined that the human being would have to 
be suppressed. Mr. Bok formulated his pro- 
gram. He writes: “My real self recognized 
the literary quality of the work (Kipling), 
and felt the necessity of giving the people 
the best obtainable—not only what they 
thought they liked but what I thought they 
should have. With this view the editorial 
Edward Bok never had the least patience. 
‘Give the people what they want’ was his 
slogan. ‘Give the people what they ought 
to have and don’t know they want’ was 
mine.” Mr. Bok found that it was impos- 
sible to edit the magazine from a personal 
standpoint. So he is led into a discussion of 
dual personality, and of the different sides 
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of character, some of which we s) 
When he retired from the editorshi; 
because he felt that the real Edwa; 
had been suppressed long enough. \ 
is happy in service of a public an 
public nature. It delights him. H: 
sagely: *‘When a man works at a « 
sated job, he works for himself. \W 
works at a job for which there is no « 
sation, he works for others.” His bo 
appeal to many business men. It is 
in simple phraseology, contains many 
dotes, is easy on the eyes. (Seribner 


German Disintegration from the Insi 


Bernhard Kellermann’s novel of Germ, 


disintegration, The 9th of November, \s 
example of the saying that fiction is of te 
more likely to portray the truth than {c+ 
The shots of the revolution must have |), 
echoing in the ears of the author wher |, 
wrote this book, for it was first published 


Germany in 1920. In two years it reach! 
fifty editions. Kellermann betrays in this 
book an extraordinary power to portray 
the psychology of the mass by laying har 
the minds of half a dozen individuals. Hj, 
setting is Berlin during the last year of thy 
war, and particularly at the time of thy 
revolution. Ostensibly here is a small circle 
of individuals who cross each other's paths 
In reality this is Germany of the cataclysi 
And even though it is difficult to convey th 
psychology of a people in any language hut 
the native tongue, the translation does give 
the reader some idea of the German mental! 
state in 1918. One may be quite sure that 
Kellermann hates the war, hates servility on 
the part of the mass and arrogance on thi 
part of the officials and military rulers, and 
yet his attitude toward the revolution ap 
pears to be the same as that toward the war 
—he maintains a sort of ironical aloofness 
with pity tempering his portraits of the poor 
human beings who seem caught in a circle 
that has no outlet. His strength, and his 
principal difference from American writers, 
may be said to lie in the fact that, whatever 
his own views, he loves the materials wit 

which he works, whereas the serious Ameri 
can novelist only too often despises his ow! 
creatures. In his book, one man, carrying « 
message of the new dawn in his simp| 

human way, would seem to have the nove! 
ist’s sympathy. Before he can prove hin 


self a political redeemer he is shot down !)) 
the powerful machine which is about to | 
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| by the bleeding mob. His name 
may not be a clue, but it is 


mo 
ke at the author had Liebknecht vaguely 
when he drew the portrait. The 
if the war—the terrible sacrifices in 
ues, the factories, the hospitals and 
attlefields—is never forgotten by the 
The tremendous significance of the 
ollowing the blind forces itself on the 
7 This book is not merely a novel about 
var. It deals 
with those incompre- 
le forces that 
human beings 
vood or ill, and 
as ch deserves a 
wide hearing. (Robert 


M. McBride & Co.) 


Amusing Stories of 
Grub Street Life 
lhe literary fringe 
London has yielded 

more than one yarn 
to J. C. Squire, who 
comes forward with a 
hook of stories about 
people who live 
roundabout books,” 
The Grub Street 

\ ights Entertainments. 
Mr. Squire’s stories 
are light and amusing; 
contrast to Mr. 
Michael Arlen, Mr. 
Squire stops in the re- 
ption room, or at 
ost in thelibrary. 
he first story, ““The 
Man Who Kept a 
Diary,” isan example 
his method: Mr. 
William Wigglesworth, a bachelor, has been 
by his niece because of indo- 
ence. On a modest income Mr. Wiggles- 
worth gets along very well without becom- 
ng the chairman of committees or an agi- 
itor for this or that movement. One day, 
owever, he informs his niece that he has 
begun a diary, and from that time on he is 
i marked man. Statesmen, great ladies, 
leading citizens, seek him out with the unex- 
pressed hope of becoming figures in a diary 
that, no doubt, will rival those of Pepys and 
Greville. His career expands—Mr. Squire 
the trick handsomely. “The Best 
Seller” is the story of the wife of a common- 


taunted 


loes 





CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Author of Conversations on Contemporary Drama 
and editor of the Representative Plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones 


place middle-class motor engineer, who hap- 
pens to write a novel in the prevailing mode, 
and what happened to her economic status 
and her married life. ‘*The Success”’ is the 
other side of the picture. And the 
reader finds open to him a world of writers, 


thus 


poets, reviewers, publishers, with London 


as the setting. Some of the stories have 
appeared in periodicals. (Geo. H. Doran 


Co.) 


The Mythical Legends 
of Paul Bunyan 
Few Americans 
know that ever since 
men have been cut 
ting down trees in the 
Northwest a series of 
wild legends about a 
mythical Hercules 
named Paul Bunyan 
has been growing up 
among the lumber- 
jacks. Now and then 
atravelerwhowanders 
into the timber regions 
hears of him; Sinclair 
Lewis came back from 
a Northern trip once 
and related to me at 
least a dozen legends 
with Paul 
But books 
subject are 
scarce. For that rea- 
son this readable 
work, Paul Bunyan, 
will be welcome to 
many who do not 
know what a tempt- 
ing storehouse of 
legend there is in 
America. The stories 
have been collected by Esther Shephard 
and published in book form by the McNeil 
Press in Seattle, Washington. Remember- 
ing that most of these stories are told by 
lumberjacks, Miss Shephard has kept a hint 
of their dialect in the narrative, but has 
refrained from reproducing it completely. 
Thus the flavor of the telling is retained 
without causing the reader too much trouble 
with unfamiliar hieroglyphics. In the old 
days, writes Miss Shephard, there were men 
who could tell yarns about Paul Bunyan 
evening after evening for weeks together 
without repeating themselves. The prin- 
cipal element in the telling is exaggeration. 


connected 
Bunyan. 


on this 
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Lumberjacks like to tell how Paul had a 
hot-cake griddle so big that twenty men 
with strips of bacon tied to their feet had to 
skate around on it in order to grease it: 


later, when he begins logging in North Da- 
kota, Paul puts up his hot-cake batter in 
six concrete-mixers, with a sixty-foot tank 
as a reservoir for each mixer. In the winter, 
when the cook made little hot-cakes, “he 
would string them up on hay-wire, f’rinstance, 
and make ’em up in 
then the 
waiters could 


rings, and 
ride 
along on horseback, 
and sling a bunch to 
each man as they gal- 
loped The 
dimensions of the 
cooking establishment 
are always huge. 


along. 


Thus: “The stove in 
the cookhouse in 
North Dakota was so 
big it took three acres 
of timber every day 
to keep the fire goin’ 
init. One day one of 
the cooks put some 
bread in the oven and 
went around to the 
other side to look at 
it, but it was so far 
around it'd baked and 
burned to a crisp be- 
fore he could get 
there. The table in 
the dinin’ room was 
with 
oilcloth, and was so 
long that Paul had to 
have waiters on roller- 
skates to get the food 
down to the lower end before it would be all 
eaten up by them that was lucky enough to 
be at the upper end of the table. . . . There 
was one fellow whose job it was to drive the 
salt and pepper wagons around the tables. 
He'd generally start out in the mornin’ and 
get to the lower end at night, and he'd be 
ready to start back next mornin’ again.” 
Perhaps it need but be added that it was Paul 
Bunyan who dug out Puget Sound. He did it 
with his own spade. My brudder Sylvest was 
not in the same class with Paul Bunyan. 


covered brown 


The Second Book of The Peasants 


If you have not read the first book in the 
series of four called The Peasants, by Ladislas 





DONALD OGDEN STEWART 
Author of Mr. and Mrs. Haddock Abroad 


S. Reymont, winner of the Nobel p 
literature in 1924, begin it now t) 
have the added advantage of folk g 
at once with the second volume. [), 4) 
there will be four books, bearing th: 
of the seasons, with 


Autumn and ter 
now ready. The second book pro 
importance of the work, for here th: 
shows his ability to depict human en 
and to deseribe individuals and the Ass 
The first bool Dre 


pares for mis 





standing and hatred 
between Bory a 
peasant who hus a 


great deal of lan 
his son Antek who js 
married and 
with him. B 
woos Yagna, a \ 
girl whom Antek 
clandestinely 
first book is oc« | 
with the setting, th 
community, and 
wedding of Boryia 
and Yagna, result 
in the estrangement 
father and 
son. Thesecond book 
with Antek 
still permitting his 
family to suffer while 
he remains irresolite, 
but gradually, driven 
by the 
his wife, he shoulders 


between 


begins 


goading of 


the responsibilities 
that are his and |y 
gins working for the 
miller as a common 
laborer, hewing 
In his heart smoulders a passion for 

The latter has, until now, been 
able to maintain the superior position in her 
household, keeping her older husband in 
leash by her coquetry. But the time comes 
when Antek meets Yagna and resumes |iis 
relations with her, and soon tongues are 
wagging and Boryna becomes suspicious 
Every character grows under the author's 
touch. Boryna’s attitude toward Yagna, 
Antek’s attitude toward his family, tl 
growth of the lover’s passion—all this is 
portrayed so skillfully that every part r 
mains in the picture and true to the author's 
aim of presenting not the emotions of iso 
lated individuals, but life as a whole. Winter 


wood. 
Yagna. 
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. climax of intensity and great force. 
wance of the lords of the manor 
men of a neighboring village to come 
ato this clannish community to cut down 

her, which the peasants regard as 

ritage. A tremendous fight ensues, 

h Antek, 
deep injury, is tempted to waylay his father, 
but the height of the battle his father is 
severely hurt and the son rushes to his aid. 


suffering under a sense of 


[he book ends with this note of reconciliation, 
jut with the threads of the story still hope- 

tangled. The Peasants makes plain 
the place of Reymont among the Nobel 
well (Alfred A. 


prize winners 1s earned. 


kn f, Ine.) 
On Intelligent Traveling in Europe 


lhe man who came back recently from 


Europe and complained about the waste 
space in the towers of the Cologne Cathedral, 
which, based on an estimate of the ground 


nt in that part of Cologne, meant the loss 

i handsome fee, needed the guidance of 

of those travel courses that Miss Clara 

E. Laughlin, author of So You're Going to 
Paris, has prepared for restless Americans. 
Miss Laughlin’s new book, So You're Going 
to Italy,” will be issued this spring, uniform 
with the book which so many Americans 
Miss Laughlin 
now has available a series of pamphlets that 
outline specific travels for Americans and 
give information of to 
value the literary associations of old cities. 
\ new series of ten pamphlets called Your 
Trip to Italy gives specific advice on what 


used in Paris last summer. 


service those who 


hooks to read before approaching the classic 
land. Of tells a lot of other 


things—and even seasoned travelers will rec- 


course it 


ynize its usefulness. 
Miss Laughlin’s booklets are published at 
the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Harry Furniss Writes More Reminiscences 
The good old Victorian era is always hover- 
y in the wings, ready to appear and bow 
every time the jazz stops. Without doubt 
is immortal, and so long as books are 
Harry 
Furniss is the latest to recall its greatness 


written, its characters will amuse us. 


1 Some Victorian Men, and so impressed is 
hy their posturings that he wipes out the 
twentieth century at the same moment. I 
can agree with him that the Victorian age 
was an age of genius, perhaps even follow 
iim when he writes: “The Victorian era, 
ifter the Elizabethan, was the greatest in 
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Accurate Information 
—Instantly! 


OU need not puzzle over new words; 

over spelling, pronunciation, or correct 
usage; over points of grammar and punctu- 
ation; over questions of geography or the 
identity of historic and literary characters. 
Just the information you need is quickly 
yours when you have at hand 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Based Upon Webster’s New International 
The Best Abridged Dictionary 


In this one handy book of 1256 pages there are 
106,000 words with definitions, etymologies, 
pronunciations, and use, and 1700 illus- 
trations. Dictionaries of biography and 
geography are included together with other 
valuable features. A special section is de- 
voted to rules of punctuation, use of capitals, 
abbreviations, etc. Foreign words and phrases 
are pronounced and explained. 


A Great Field of Knowledge 


is covered in this convenient volume—the 
answers to a surprising variety of questions. 
What is the meaning of aviette?_the pronunci- 
ation of Fascista?—the location of Kenya? 
—the identity of Fabre?—the translation of 
savoir-faire? These are typical of thousands 
of questions fully answered. 


The thin-paper edition is especially 

handsome and convenient to handle. 

Art Canvas binding $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order 
and remittance direct to us; or write for 
information. Free specimen pages if you 
mention Harper's 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
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the history of England and by far the most 
interesting, humanly speaking.” But it is 
difficult to agree that our century is “a 
mechanical, superficial, second- or third-rate 
i commonplace period.” That would seem to 
be getting down to the lowest stage of the 
commonplace. And the reason? Mr. Fur- 
niss believes that “the gradual assimilation 
and levelling of classes has resulted in an 
absence of distinction and_ individuality. 
Men and boys have become slovenly in dress. 
We have settled down to a kind of go-as- 
you-please, wear-what-you-like way of ex- 
istence, and our women 
and girls have become 
alarmingly unconven- 
tional in attire.” At 
this point I looked up 
Mr. Furniss’ long and 
interesting record as a 
writer and an_ illus- 
trator; he was born in 
1854, and joined the 
staff of Punch in 1880. 
Well, then, I shall not 

begrudge him his little 

gibe at my own genera- 

tion. Upon reading in 

this interesting book, I 

find it to be made up 

largely of fascinating 

anecdotes aboutfamous 

men, most of whom 


Mr. Furniss knew per- ALGERNON swinpuRNE ‘rcke 





“Tt’s the pawnbrokers’ associatio;, .,” 

“Ah, I suppose they are pledging 
other.” 

Mr. Furniss will be remembered th 
illustrator of Lewis Carroll, Charles | 
and many others. His book roams t!). \;, 
torian field—authors, poets, entert.jyer 
political leaders—all find a place ks 
reminiscences. He wrote, you may » 
Some Victorian Women. And an entert 
ing book on boxing in bygone days. The 
present book is copiously illustrate wit} 
drawings by himself. (Dodd, Mead & (, 


Unmasking the Male Sex 


Few women hay, 
dealt so frankly wit! 
their generation as }jas 
Rheta Childe Dorr in 
her confession, 4 |p. 
man of Fifty. Mrs. Dorr 
has been prominent in 
many efforts to liberate 
women. From the be- 
ginning man to her was 
the feudal lord who 
must be made to give 
up his privileges to his 
less fortunate serfs. She 
fought the battle of the 
factory girl, the sweat 
shop worker, the unen- 
franchised mother, and 
dewn countless 


eonally Carlvlehecaw “4 Caricature drawn by Harry Furniss, famous London - 7 
sonally. Carlyle he saw Gestwator feo his des Pain an barriers. Therefore 


for the last time on the 

Embankment, “‘as usual smoking and star- 
gazing. Ruskin, when I last saw him, was 
book-gazing at a shop in Garrick street, and 
Meredith, old and decrepit, was fixed in his 
donkey-chaise near Flint cottage, Box hill, 
a handsome, picturesque old man.” Swin- 
burne, says Mr. Furniss, “‘was not master of 
himself.” One is reminded that in the Vic- 
torian age puns were in good social standing. 
Mr. Furniss records: “The Victorian pun- 
ster has no follower in the present genera- 
tion. It seems that puns are considered 
silly, and by some almost offensive. It may 
be that we have not the wits to invent them.” 
Sometimes men acquired a reputation for 
puns. Oneofthem, observing agreat agitation 
in a private dining room of his club, inquired 
of the waiter who were the merry party. 


this book will have an 
especial appeal to women who have been 
active in feminist movements in the last 
thirty years. Mrs. Dorr began as a journalist, 
and her most effective work in the battle 
for liberation was done for newspapers and 
magazines. At first she was a socialist and 
joined in meetings attended by such worth- 
ies as Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis. 
Hutchins Hapgood, Arthur Bullard, Ernest 
Poole, Graham Stokes, and many another 
whose name has since been attached to other 
causes. She writes: “I wish Comrade Lewis 
would write a socialist novel. He stayed in 
the party longer than I did.” Mrs. Dorr 
tried co-operative housekeeping in the tene- 
ment districts, and personally suffered wit! 
the underpaid sweatshop workers, learning 
“from the inside” the truth about the treat- 
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tol women in industry. To her energy 
\ is due much of the success attained 
w n in their movements. It is char- 
that she used the tools that came to 
id that she co-operated as readily 


with (ue woman’s clubs that showed an 
bility to get something done as with the 


Altogether 
ferred action to discussion and was 
wavs to be found at the front. Her opinion 
{ men will interest the few that have the 
temerity to read her views. On the whole 


ts of her earliest days. 


ve makes the rulers of the universe look 
ike small potatoes. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


More About “These United States” 


\ few seasons ago Ernest Gruening edited 
the first book in a series called These United 
States, which contained papers on various 
states of the union, written, for the most 
part, by young men who seemed to take 
inusual delight in proving that theirs was 
not the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Among the widely known writers 
who acted as pall-bearers at that event were 
Zona Gale, who wrote of Wisconsin, H. L. 
Mencken, who “handled” Maryland, Rob- 
ert Herrick, who described Maine, Sherwood 
Anderson, who tore up his return ticket to 
Ohio, and many others. The second book 
n the series is now ready, made up, for the 
most part, of essays that have appeared in 
periodicals in the last year. In this “sym- 
posium”’ are included Minnesota by Sinclair 
Lewis, Illinois by Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
New Hampshire by Ralph D. Paine, Ne- 
braska by Willa S. Cather, Oklahoma by 
Burton Rascoe, New Mexico by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant, Indiana by Theodore Drei- 
ser, Georgia by W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 
\laska by Bruce Rogers, and Hawaii by 
Clayton Hamilton. Not all of these essays 
are iconoclastic or satirical, but the book 
does not pretend to have the city album 
prepared by its best citizens. The book re- 
fects a healthy spirit of inquiry and militant 
chfulness, which is all the more needed 


since the growth of bad government in so 
iny places in the United States. It is at 
vast of some importance to our own genera- 
. to become aware of keen, spirited criti- 

u. The historian who surveys the Ameri- 
scene one hundred years from now, and 
ients over the tremendous wave of politi- 
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AF FB eens and absorbing bi- 


ography, enriched with many hitherto 
unpublished poems and letters. From 
its pages arises—clear, vital, vivid—the 
figure of one of the most fascinating 
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Lavishly illustrated 
Two vols., boxed, $12.50 
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Private Schoo] 
Snmwnnee Camp 


for your children is per- 
haps the most important 
choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in 
making a _ selection from 
among the large number 
of schools and camps adver- 
tised in this issue, feel per- 
fectly free to write us for 
information and suggestions, 
stating the kind of school 
or camp wanted, the locality 
preferred, and the age of the 
student for whom assist- 
ance is requested. 
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cal profiteering that spread over A 
the second and third decades of th 
century, will discover, through | " 
these, that not all of his forefat} Wer 
asleep. Even Howard Vincent O'}} 
author, who is a gentle soul, beco 
tant when he faces the phenomeno (| 
cago—"a gross lout of a city, long « 
and vigor and ruthlessness and im: 


and money, with less sign of sprout 


is known as ‘culture’ than a cen: 


walk shows of sprouting grass. Th 


Chicago seal is graced by a somewhat | 


EDWARD A. FILENE 


President of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
whose book, The Way Out, deals with changes 
in business and industry. 


female of Grecian origin, whose motto is ‘! 
Will.” The words are better than the pi 

ture. There is nothing feminine or Helleny 
about Chicago. A better personalization of 
it would be the type so familiar in the recent 
era of high prices and labor scarcity—hands 
rough and a little soiled, wearing a silk shirt 
and diamonds, who ordered two pianos at @ 
time, stripping bills from the ‘wad’ extracted 
from his ‘pants’ to pay for them.” Well, 
Mr. O’Brien may be right. He lives, as I do, 
in Winnetka, which is twenty miles outside 
the pall of smoke, and neither of us needs to 
go into the city save for such trivial matters 
as the day’s occupation and the week's pay 

(Boni & Liveright.) 



























AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


HERE is a real adventure 
. in reading the titles that 
catch your eye in the 
window of the book- 
shops, and making men- 
tal note of the ones you 
mean to read. This 
merry game goes on day 
after day, and you know very well that you 
will never read them all, because nature and 
society will not grant you the time. At this 
season of the year authors come back like 
hirds from the south; they flit in, perch on 
your window sill, and chirp of the books with 
which they mean to honor and ensnare you. 
\lready the titles have made me determine 
to read far more than my eyes can ever hold. 
But of the new books that are announced for 
this spring, who would not want to dip into 
Richard LeGallienne’s anthology of American 
poetry to determine who has been included 
in this roll of honor? Or into the new popular 
elition of the Anthology of Pure Poetry, by 
George Moore? The new life of Leon Bakst 
by Andre Levinson will catch your eye as it 
stands beside Presenting Morris Gest, by 
Emil Spewack. Now that R. H. Mottram’s 
The Spanish Farm has been crowned with 
laurel in England, more friends than ever will 
watch for the new book, Sizty-Four-N inety- 
Four, in which he is said to carry forward the 
original story from a new angle. Perhaps 
vou will be eager to follow the vicissitudes of 
Bobbed Hair as it comes from the pens of 
twenty authors, including Carolyn Wells, 
Alexander Woolleott, Wallace Irwin, and 


others, or to read The Virgin Flame, by Ernest 
Pascal, to discover why it was called Ragtime 
in England. Those of you who take your 
poetry in bulk, by the gross, will want to see 
what new poems Burton E. Stevenson has 
added to his bulky Home Book of Modern 
Verse. William McFee’s slim little pamphlet 
An Engineer's Note Book has grown to large 
proportions and will be a full-sized book for 
his loyal audience. One publisher announces 
a facsimile reissue of the thirteen volumes of 
the famous Yellow Book, which has long been 
a collector's item. And so the list grows 
larger until one finds on it authors of hon- 
ored names, and authors who appear for the 
first time, and some who, no doubt, will lisp 
in accents yet unknown. For a continuation 
of this fascinating list see any bookseller’s 
window. 


From Peak to Peak with H. G. Wells 
H. G. Wells is like a guide in the Alps: he 


gives you a rope to cling to and then with his 
staff seeks new paths for safe wayfaring. ‘To 
express the wish and the hope of an inarticu- 
late body of intelligent men is an unusual 
talent, and links Mr. Wells with the great 
preachers of an age when the pulpit rather 
than the book was the guide in social prog- 
ress. But the old preachers were often plati- 
tudinous—their sermons in sets of ten and 
twenty volumes will often afford proof of that 
—and Mr. Wells is no exception to the fact 
that one cannot always have pearls to cast. 
His best quality is that he deals with con- 
temporary events, and that whatever he dis- 
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cusses is linked up with the political, racial 
and national movements of our own day. 
A Year of Prophesying is distinctly a book of 
that sort—it deals with affairs of the moment 
and with Mr. Wells’ stimulating views on 
them. These are put forcibly, with a great 
deal of conviction behind them. Because of 
this fervor it is very likely that Mr. Wells 
succeeds, more than any other writer in his 
field, in stirring those submerged promptings 
to strive for beauty and justice which he 
believes exist in nearly everyone. Much as 
Mr. Wells abhors greed, selfishness, commer- 
cialism and nationalism, he still thinks that 
these are but surface manifestations which 
can be put into a proper channel, so that the 
better aspirations of humankind can come to 
the fore. What a powerful writer of edi- 
torials Mr. Wells would be if he worked 
anonymously day after day on a newspaper 
that gave him free rein! He would give his 
readers something to think about, and espe- 
cially something that was not wholly beyond 
them, nor beneath them. (The Macmillan Co.) 


Books Useful for Students of the Theater 


There is such an interested audience in 
America for books on modern plays and on 
play production that it is a pleasure to an- 
nounce two new publications which should 
prove most helpful to study clubs, dramatic 
organizations and amateurs generally. The 
most important is A Study of the Modern 
Drama, by Barrett H. Clark, which has for its 
subtitle this accurate description: “‘A hand- 
book for the study and appreciation of the 
best plays, European, English and American, 
of the last half century.”” Mr. Clark endeav- 
ors to “suggest, rather than teach,” and in 
this he is successful, for he is explicit and 
careful. He addresses an audience which 
seeks to be informed and is interested with- 
out being highly critical. Thus thousands 
will find him helpful. The ground he covers 
includes modern plays of Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Spain, FE’ ,- 
land, Ireland, America and the Yiddish dra,na. 
Many of the plays are familiar ones. Russian 
authors represented, for instance, are Tolstoi, 
Gorky, Chekov and Andreyev. The Germans 
are Hauptmann, Sudermann and Wedekind. 
The Austrians are Bahr, Schnitzler, and Hugo 
von Hoffmannstal. The Americans are Bronson 
Howard, Mackaye, Cohan, Augustus Thomas, 
Clyde Fitch, Walter, Sheldon, Tarkington 
and O'Neill. For the most part he gives no 


attention to the experimental theater, 

the modernists and expressionists—QO'> ; 
‘Emperor Jones” is probably the most 
of the plays discussed. (Appleton.) Ay. \\.; 
book of interest to students of the thes 
Acting and Play Production, a manus’ §,; 
classes, dramatic clubs and little theate 
Harry Lee Andrews and Bruce W; 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) This book | 

its illustrations almost entirely from 
recent plays. There is much emphasi 
technique, and exercises for the actor 
given in great detail, with descriptions of !\ 
to walk, talk, laugh, with examples. Son. «f 
this savors of the elocutionary school, bu 
doubt much of the advice is helpful, it 
cepted by the novice as a guide. Practica 
suggestions for make-up, costuming, etc.. 
a part of the book. A third volume why 
aims to meet the needs of study clubs ai 
schools is The Living Drama, by Nellie Bury: 
Miller, chairman of the department of lite: 
ture of the General Federation of Wome s 
Clubs. This gives a sketch of the play fro 
the earliest days down to the present tin: 
and presents summaries of sixty plays ai 
references to many more. (The Century Co 


The ‘“‘Good Old Days’’ of Real Sport 


And now the Eighteen Nineties are his 
torical material, useful for the novelist and tive 
biographer. Only a few short years ago, so || 
seems to me, men were wearing little brown 
derbies with tiny rims, short double-breaste« 
coats with wide lapels, Ascot ties with dia 
mond horseshoe stickpins and collars that 
kept the chin tilted up forty-five degrees 
Those were the days when race-track and 
ringside men dominated the world of sport 
They come back in all their tinselled glor) 
in James J. Corbett’s The Roar of the Crow, 
a bit shoddy, often a bit vulgar, but never 
theless a part of America only a few decades 
ago. (Putnam.) This is the book of Cor 
bett’s fighting. Old familiar names and epi 
sodes float back out of the pink pages 0! 
yesterday's newspaper: Choynski, John 1. 
Sullivan, Kilrain, Peter Jackson, William A 
Brady before he made his stake, Sharke) 
Jeffries, Maurice Barrymore. Corbett ha- 
told his memoirs to Robert Gordon Andersou 
and they bring back the atmosphere of the 
days before fighting was “‘commercialized. 


The good old days are gone, laments th: 
author, for now no man will enter the ring 
unless a fortune awaits him, whereas in th: 
old days men loved to fight for the fun o 
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The Most Important Biography of 1925 


KING EDWARD VII 


by Sir Sidney Lee 


Volume One, covering King Edward’s life, from birth to accession, 
(November 9, 1841 to January 22, 1901) Price $8.00 


King George V requested Sir Sidney Lee to write this biography and intrusted to 
him all the available data about his father. 

In his Preface, Sir Sidney says: “The work is based on documents in the archives to 
which King George has given me access, and on numerous collections of letters 
addressed by the late King to personal friends and to men of prominence in official life. 

“For its plan and execution, I have devoted four years of thought and labour, and 
have pursued to the best of my ability the lines which my previous experience as a 
biographer dictated.” 


A YEAR OF PROPHESYING 


by H. G. Wells 


Mr. Wells does not believe that this is the best of all possible worlds, and so he criti- 
cizes our clothes and our houses, our amusements, our ways of trading, our laws, our 
political governors, the British Empire, the American constitution and the policy of 
France since the Armistice. But he does it all with so graceful an airiness that it is 
impossible to be angry with him, and those who agree with him least will be most 
amused and edified by his outlook on present-day conditions all over the world. $2.00 











¥ s 7 
The Rector of Blind Man’s Buff 
Wyck A new novel 
A 1 by Louis Hemon 
new nove 
2 . The famous author of “Maria Chapde- 
by May Sinclair laine” has given us another story—“Blind 
Man’s Buff”’—a great conception, and 
There was one thing Matty said she both in theme and treatment it forms 
would never do—marry a parson. But an interesting contrast to the classical 
that was just what she did do, and “Maria Chapdelaine.” 
whether she ever had cause to regret it “From any pen it would be admirable. 
is a matter of opinion formed only by Coming from a French pen it is a tour 
reading her story. Certainly John Craw- de force.”—London Times. 
ford, rector of Wyck, was a lovable char- “The style is almost faultless.”— New 
acter, and adored Matty, his wife. $2.50 % Republic. $2.00 
Announcing 


THE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE 


The first authorized English translation of Nietzsche’s complete works, 
in 18 volumes, edited by Dr. Oscar Levy. 


The Macmillan Company will soon have again available the complete works of 
the famous European philosopher, Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche. 
Descriptive circular, now ready, will be mailed to anyone upon request. 
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it. The book reveals Corbett as an ener 
getic character, but one who relied on 
strategy as much as his fists. 
of his anecdotes: 

I had not known Mark Twain before, but 
seeing him in a crowd at a benefit, I intro- 
duced myself to him. 

“T've always admired you, Mr. Twain,” 


Here is one 


I said, “though I've never met you before. 
I want to shake your hand. 
Jim Corbett.” 

Putting his dear old white head down on 
my shoulder, he held out his hand. 

“Don't hit me, 
Jim,” he said with a 


My name's 


smile. 


Galsworthy’s “Old 
English”’ 

In Old English John 
Galsworthy has built 
a play around one of 
those old, indepen- 
dent Englishmen that 
he loves to portray. 
This man has lived 
according to his own 
dictates, and we meet 
him when he is old, 
portly, pinched for 
money but in no wise 
ready to 
As chairman of a 


surrender. 


shipowning firm he is 





Statesmen then—roast beef. Stout 
Old Pam!” The old gentleman dom 
the play. (Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 


Unconscious Humor 


Real humor is a rare thing in the | 
States, where so many of our profess 
humorists are engaged in tickling their ; 
ence in the ribs and laughing a loud * [{,! 


ha!” at their own jokes. Unconscious hi 
I am told that Harry | 
Liscomb had no idea that he was goin; 


Is even more rare. 


provide his readers with plenty of chuckles 
and a lot of heart 
laughter when |e 
wrote The Prince of 
Washington = Squ 

Like Daisy Ashford, 
he wrote the best that 
was in him and 

publishers have pr 
sented his manuseri; 
without — alterations 
The prince was Jac! 


Layton, an orphane:| 
newsboy of the squa 
who appears fi 

avenging the wrongs 
of his friends with hs 
fists. 
ored of his land 
lady’s daughter Bea 
trice, “an 

pretty and 


He was enan 


unusually 


golden 








able to bulldoze the 
shareholders, and in 
his own house he 
brooks no. dissent. 
Old Heythorp is try- 
ing to provide for the widow of his natural 
son and for her two children, who do not 
know that he is actua'ly their grandfather. 
To do this he engages in an illegal com- 
mission deal while purchasing 
A lawyer to whom he 


ships for 
his corporation. 
has owed three hundred pounds for thirteen 
years gets wind of it and threatens black- 
mail to get his own money, but Heythorp 
defies him. The play is principally a study 
in portraiture and lacks the plot interest 
of Loyalties. Making use of three or four 
familiar situations, Mr. Galsworthy applies 
them to a new character. Heythorp is the 
last of his kind, and he goes out with his 
flag still at the masthead. For him, too, the 
present age is worthless. In his gruff, acerbic 
manner he comments: “No actors now. 


EMIL FUCHS 


In With Pencil, Brush and Chisel he describes his life as 
an artist 


haired virgin of four 
teen.” Jack is lik 
an ancient chivalrous 
knight who has tin 
for fighting and time 
for love, and little else. No one can help 
feel the lure of Beatrice when she pleads 
“Take me into your strong arms, my lx 
loved.” “* Before tearful orbs 
and her alluring rosebud lips,” says the au 


Beatrice’s 


thor, “Jack's apparent marble-heartedness 
was commencing to vanish as mysterious! 
as one’s personal bootlegger when he has been 
put in receipt of the awe-inspiring tidings 
that prohibition agents are dogging | 
tracks. Emotionally Jack placed his arms 
around Beatrice’s slender waistline, drew he 
tenderly to his bosom, and kissed her rub 
lips. The buss set every fiber of Jack’s bein 
athrill with courtship. The blood cours: 
cursorily and unrestrainedly through hi- 
body, leaving a never-to-be-forgotten thr 
in its wake. Beatrice underwent similar em: 
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A new story every night 
for 982 nights 


OMETIMES, when the 

S children are very wide- 

it may be a complete 

“The Man Without a 

Country,” ‘‘Aladdin,”’ or 
“Robin Hood.” 

On “sleepy” nights it may 
¢ only one of the great short 

ems that have thrilled chil- 
ren for generations: “ Bar- 

Frietchie,’” or “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” 

r’ The Pied Piper” or “ The 
Eve of Waterloo.” 

Whatever you read, it will 
interesting, enchanting. 
\nd it will be good literature 

sort of thing that de- 
s a growing mind in the 
ght direction. 

For here are thé great 
esand poems. These are 
nee the finest of enter- 
ments and the soundest 
ickgrounds for a love of 

good literature and a liberal 
ition. 
lif you would be convinced 
uur children know the dif- 


ference between great literature 
and trashy stories, give them just 
one evening’s trial with 


The Young Folks’ 
Shelf of Books 


Introduction by DR. ELIOT 


Reading Guide by President 
Neilson of Smith College 


If you have children under six- 
teen years of age, you owe it to 
yourself and them to know some- 
thing about this remarkable new 
development in home education 
Because it is impossible to do 
justice to this wonderful col 
lection in the short space of 
one page, a ~ 
booklet has been 
prepared which 
tells the whole 
story 

We want 
every parent 
who reads this 
page to have 
a copy of the 
descriptive pam- 
phlet. j 

The Children’s Bookshelf 
grew out of the success of ! 
Dr. Eliot’s famous Five 

| 








Anp not only a new story 
but a classic; a classic that 
can be read and enjoyed 
over and over. The free 
book offered below tells all 


about the greatest collec- 
tion of the child-literature 
of all ages. 
coupon. 


Only mail the 





Foot Shelf of Books. No sooner 
had the Five Foot Shelf appeared 
than parents all over the country 
wrote in, exclaiming: 


“Why can’t someone do for 
children what Dr. Eliot has done 
for adults? Gather together all 
that is best in children’s literature, 
from the days of ancient Greece 
straight down to the present, and 
give it to us in one set of books.” 


The Children’s Bookshelf is an 
answer to that urgent demand. It 
is made up of the immortal things 
upon which young imaginations 
have been nourished for years. It 
is literature—and as enchanting as 
itis beneficial. 

In its pages your boy and girl 
meet the great figures of History; 
here they learn courage from the 
courageous, truth from the truth- 
ful, and heroism from the heroic. 

“Here,” says Dr. Eliot, in his 
splendid introduction, “are the 
real elements which should enter 
into the education of every Eng- 
lish-speaking child.” 


You simply must find out all 
there is to know about these books 
that can mean so much to your 
children. Merely fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it and you will re- 
ceive the interesting book that 
describes the set in detail and tells 
how it may be yours on easy 
partial payments. Every reader 
of Harper’s Magazine is invited 
to have a copy. 


(lieaetisentinetieestiaestntientianstinmtientemtmmtaentiienton | 


P.F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Send me, without obligating me in any way, the | 
free book which describes in detail the Young 


Folks’ Shelf of Books. 


(Mr. 
Mrs 
\ Miss 


Name 


Address. . 
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tions — perchance more thrilling and exhila- 
rating than those experienced by Jack. Love 
was having its first awakening in their 
hitherto dormant hearts.” However much 
fire there may have been in the lovemaking 
of Jack and Peatrice, especially when, as the 
author tells us, Jack was “‘osculating her 
lips,” it could not compare with the court- 
ship of Rastus and Mandy, who “kissed the 
kiss that was heard round the park.” Of 
Harlem the author tells us: ‘‘ The men sallied 
forth in their smartly 
tailored suits of the 
prevalent vogue, 
while the women 
flaunted their bejew- 
elled gowns and their 
fingers aglitter with 
sapphire adamants.”’ 
And inevery other line 
the author shows him- 
self a master in the 
slang of the square— 
at least so it appears 
at this distance. We 
read that ‘ Rastus’s 
peepers welled with 
teardrops” and.many 
similar effusions. The 
Prince of Washington 
Square will be a good 
tonic for rainy nights 
this spring. Read 
aloud to a group of 
friends makes it a 
dangerous rival of the 
radio. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 


The Valedictory of a 
Critic of Music ERNEST 
Red istobeCarl Van Author of The Virgin Flame, 
Vechten’s last book 
on music—unless he publishes, as he threat- 
ens, a group of older studies under the title 
of Excavations. Red is made up of papers on 
musical subjects, and takes its title from a 
line credited to Robert Schumann: “ Red is 
the color of youth: oxen and turkeys are 
always enraged when they see it.” Mr. Van 
Vechten says in his valedictory that he found 
twenty years of musical reviewing enough to 
satiate and dull his appetite. “‘I began to 
prefer Johann Strauss’ waltzes to the last 
sonatas of Beethoven; Chopin pleased me 
more than Brahms.’ Musical criticism, he 
finds, has two purposes: “The first is to 
entertain the reader, because criticism, like 





any other form of literature, should sta. | }, 
itself and not lean too heavily on the n_ «ter 
of which it treats; the second is to in. res} 


the reader in music, or in books about 1) <je. 
or even in musicians.”” In the essays iy) {his 
book Mr. Van Vechten writes inforn, |ly. 
with much information at his command ')); 
no attempt to bore the reader with erud)! oy. 
His comment on the changes that are n ade 
continuously in the scores of great oj 
caught my eye. Scores, it seems, are 
stantly being edited, 
and whatistraditi. 4! 
may not all be \ hat 
the composer liter::||) 
intended. Brahms was 
liberal with sinvers 
and artists; he was 
ready to permi! a 
singer to change anot: 
provided the com 
poser’s general plan 
and intent remained 
“Composers not on! 
rewrite and cut operas 
before they perform 
them; they actuall) 
rewrite them during 
performance,” says 
Mr. Van Vechten 
finally he offers this 
startling bit: “Ce 
tain changes of this 
nature have — been 
made so frequently jn 
opera airs that th 
have become tradi 
tional. It is no un 
common thing for an 
ignorant critic to s 
PASCAL verely condemn a 
a novel about the Jazzage singer for restoring 
the original, but in 
frequently heard, text.” On consideration, 
editing by able conductors and composers 
does not seem as criminal as one might sup 
pose. Wagner should have had a skillful edit 
to blue pencil his long-winded dreams; t!. 
same service, in drama, might do wonders for 
Shakespeare. It is not of the “Ring” that |! 
complain; I have sat through “ Rienzi” 
the royal opera in Vienna and prayed not on 
for an abbreviated text but for abbreviate! 
costumes for the males. (Alfred A. Knop! 


Getting Casanova through Ellis Island 


In observing the new publications t!.:! 
have Jacques Casanova for their hero « 
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THE IDEAL EASTER GIFT 


FIGURES of the 
PASSION of OUR LORD 


by Gabriel Mird 


The story of the betrayal, trial and cru- 
cifixion of Christ, told with such power 
of imagination that the reader is an 
actual onlooker, an actor in the great 
tragedy. It is a masterpiece, unforget- 
table as a series of great cartoons. 





The Rous ‘al eit Mind “ 
Joseph Conrad’s Successor 


SEA HORSES. 


by Francis Brett Young 





ll | 





G. B. 


Fannie Hurst says: “This 
audacious author deals 
voluptuously and often 
magnificently in big peri- 
ods of time, spaces, char- 
acters, families and gen- 
erations. It is bigger and 
| meatier than the family 
| sagas of literature."’ A/- 
| ready in its sth he 
Printing. $2.50 





STERN'S NOVEL 
The MATRIARCH 


Conrad himself could not have written this thrilling sea 
tale with more masterly skill nor have imagined a love 
story more moving. This is Mr. Young's greatest novel 
thus far and establishes him in the pre-eminent position 


predicted for him by Hugh Walpole, Rebecca West, J. C. 


Squire, Walter de 


la Mare and others. 


$2.50 
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ZL 
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NOBEL PRIZE NOVEL 


THE 
PEASANTS 


by Ladislas Reymont 


READ THE 

















**A work which will be read 


SEGELFOSS with growing respect. An 
TOWN amazing piece of literary 
architecture. Majesty clings 

by Knut Hamsun about it.""—Joseph Wood 


: Krutch in The Nation. 
Ranks with Hamsun’s finest 
work. In his skilled hands Autumn, Winter and Spring are 
the tiny village of Segelfoss now ready. Summer, the 
becomes a mirror of the last volume, will follow 
world in miniature. $2.50 shortly. $2.50 each 





FLOYD DELL’S 


THIS MAD 
IDEAL 


The author of Moon-Calf and 
Janet March has added an- 
other character to his fine 
gallery, the feminine coun- 
terpart of Felix Fay. $2.00 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


In Canada from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Limited, St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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wonders how long the ban against his mem- 
oirs will last in this country. At present this 
famous adventurer’s tales are “ bootleg litera- 
ture,” but there is so much sniping around 
the subject that he may soon slip by Ellis 
Island in fragments. The fascinating story of 
his escape from the prison of the Doges in 
Venice has been published this month under 
the title Casanova’s Escape from the Leads, 
with an introduction by Arthur Machen. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) Another interesting work 
is The Life of Casanova from 1774 to 1798, a 
supplement to the 
memoirs edited by 
Mitchell S. Buck. 
(Nicholas L. Brown.) 
This traces the career 
of the old rogue and 
his publications. It 
is important to learn 
that the old library 
that Casanova 
worked in at the cas- 
tle of Dux, together 
with its autograph let- 
ters, has been trans- 
ferred by its owner, 
Count Waldstein, to 
his castle at Hirsch- 
feld,Czecho-Slovakia. 
Dux has been turned 
into a public museum 
by the state. 


The Most Fascinating 

Medieval Towns 

If I were asked to 
name the most fas- 
cinating medieval 
towns it is very likely 
that Carcassonne 
would be first on my list, and many an- 
other ancient keep of Provence and the 
Pyrenees would be included. Other trav- 
elers no doubt would choose hamlets nestling 
in the mountains near the Adige or ancient 
German strongholds with memories of Roman 
and tribal times. I hold in memory the pic- 
ture of a delightful old walled city lying likea 
toy town somewhere in the Carinthian Alps 
as the train winds into the mountain passes 
on its way from the Carso to the plateau of 
the Semmering, but it is only a miniature 
when compared with Carcassonne. Of Car- 
cassonne there are many legends, and many 
books; the first I ever read was written, I 
believe, by Sir Theodore Andrea Cook, who 





FRED L. PATTEE 


Who will defend the older standards of writing in 
Tradition and Jazz, out this Spring 


must be, by this time, the dean of al! 
elers to the Provence country. But 
succeeding visitor has something to te! 
the latest is Paul Wilstach, whose px 
always busy transcribing history and 
for us. In his new book, Along the Pyr: 
he begins at Toulouse, and thence we | 
trate into the Pyrenees, visiting both s 
and France, and finding picturesque t 
and interesting people along the old | 
that echoed to the tramp of the soldier. of 
Charlemagne and the notes of Roland’s | 
Mr. Wilstach forg.ts 
none of them, ahi as 
his camera is in ise 
as he passes along, |iis 
book is enriched with 
pictures of towers and 
cathedrals, towns aiid 
mountains. His is a 
book for the traveler 
who does not demand 
too much; his method 
is to chat pleasant! 
of the trip and to 





chronicle incidents of 
the tour, with a 
sprinkling of histor 

The book is easy to 
read and _ refreshing. 
(The Bobbs Merrill 


Company.) 


Four Short Tales by 
Joseph Conrad 


The four stories 
contained in Tales of 
Hearsay, by Joseph 
Conrad, are well worth 
adding to your Con- 
rad bookshelf. Would 
that the harvest were larger, but so far as 
anyone knows little more is to be expected 
except a fragment of the unfinished novel 
which has Napoleon at Elba for one of its 
characters. In this little volume are four 
tales, “The Warrior's Soul,” ‘“*The Black 
Mate,” “Prince Roman,” and “The Tale. 
My own favorite is “*The Warrior’s Soul,” 
with its remarkably sympathetic figure of a 
young subaltern, Tomassov, who is faced b) 
a point of honor that he must solve, and its 
powerful description of the Grand Army o! 
1812 in retreat from Moscow. The Polish 
farmlands in winter are the setting for this 
tragedy. ‘Prince Roman” is one of thos: 
character sketches in which Conrad tells th: 

















wry of a man whom he caught a glimpse 
«. Here are intimate details of life in 
»!.nd which must have been dormant in 
emory of the novelist. In ‘* The Tale,” 
deals with an incident out of the late 
one finds again that subtle weighing of 


at 
=> 


the oponderables while two men are matched 
ist each other, one stern in his adherence 
ity and justice, the other with an air of 
tiness about him. Conrad has a remark- 
picture of the retreat from Moscow in 
ie Warrior’s Soul.” “It was an amazing 
terrible sight,” relates the cavalry officer 
who has been delegated to harass the re- 

iting soldiers. “‘A crawling, stumbling, 
starved, half-demented mob. It issued from 

forest a mile away and its head was lost 

the murk of the fields. We rode into it 
ta trot, which was the most we could get 


out of our horses, and we stuck in that human 

ass as if in a moving bog. There was no 
esistanee. I heard a few shots, half a dozen 
perhaps. Their very senses seemed frozen 
within them. There was no tumult—only a 
ww, deep murmur dwelt over them, inter- 
spersed with louder cries and groans, while 
the mob kept on pushing and surging past 
s, sightless and without feeling. A smell of 
scorched rags and festering wounds hung in 
the air. My horse staggered in the eddies 
of swaying men.’ There is an introduction 
hy R. B. Cunninghame Graham. It is in 
the nature of a memorial. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


Kathleen Norris Tells of Her Career 


Noon is such a warm and friendly book 
that it helps explain why Kathleen Norris 
has found an audience all her own for books 
like Mother and Rose of the World. She has 
told here informally of her ambitions and 
struggles to sueceed as a writer, and incident- 
ally, just incidentally, she tells of the help 
offered by her husband, Charles G. Norris. 
He suggested New York, on $25 a week, and 
lis courage never ebbed. Mrs. Norris writes 
{ her first year in New York: “On five 
thousand a year New York is one of the most 
difficult cities in the world in which to live. 
\nd on fifty thousand it is supremely unsat- 
isfactory. But fifteen years ago it was pos- 
sible to manage a small establishment there 
very nicely on twenty-five dollars a week, to 
live well and to save money.” Just how they 
did it is part of Mrs. Norris’ tale, but whether 
aspirants to literary fame will be encouraged 
to do likewise is doubtful. Both members 
of the family faced the same problem, which 
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Superb Biographies 





Emil Fuchs’ 


WITH PENCIL, 
BRUSH and 
CHISEL 





“A portrait gallery of the many and varied 
personalities he has encountered—they give 
a great idea of the variety of the artist's 
moods and the amplitude of his sympathies.” 
New York Time Lavishly illustrated. 


Meade Minnigerode’s 
LIVES AND TIMES 


The life stories of four interesting people of 





Colonial days. “Reads like an invented 
novel, crowded with incident and vital with 
romance.” Illustrated. $3.50 


James J. Corbett’s 


The ROAR 
of the CROWD 
“A good book, full of 


sentiment and_kindli- 





ness, and picturing the 

life of its time as many 

a more pretentious work 
has not—the portrayal of a personality 
engaging even in its foibles and adventure 
vividly set forth.’"—New York Times. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 





ADVENTURES 
IN CRITICISM 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 





The Dean of Cambridge University 
writes of important literary men of the 
past fifty years and their work. $3.50 
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was to write books and become successful, 
and both have achieved this result in fifteen 
years. Mrs. Norris states her writing creed: 
“T believe, of course, in the happy ending. 
There are a million guideposts all along the 
road, leading to a million happy endings. . . . 
A story about service and love may be a 
good story, but fiction is but the guinea’s 
stamp, after all. Real service and real love 
must always be more wonderful. . . . But 
for the genuine love that we can remember, 
all the great books 


literary world. There must be many 
that arrive month after month from all p:, 
of the United States, offer up their s 
wares and then either become the fringe | ,; 
surrounds the more successful men or {| 
into more remunerative work. Herberi 
Gorman, one of the New York critics 
has interpreted James Joyce in a clarif) 
book called James Joyce: His First } 
Years, is the author of Gold by Gold, wh 
tells how Karl Nevins became too big 
Springvale becaus 





would be so much me 
print and paperonly.” 
(Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 


How to Study Ameri- 
can History 


The important 
group of books known 
as The Chronicles of 
America, published by 
Yale University, is 
now being supple- 
mented by The Yale 
Course of Home Study, 
which is intended to 
be a guide to the 
chronicles. All those 
who use these books 
will find this course 
most useful for direct- 
ing the work of the 
student. The editors, 
Ralph H. Gabriel and 
Arthur B. Darling, 
provide a brief sum- 
mary for every chap- 
ter and then indicate 
by subjects the con- 
tents of the various 
books. Sometimes summaries are provided as 
part of the index. The book becomes exceed- 
ingly useful, therefore, for its suggestiveness 
to students and to the general reader. Posses- 
sion of the chronicles is not possible for every- 
one, but with the help of this study book any 
reader may go to the public library and find 
the information he wishes easily and quickly. 
It should be indispensable to schools. (Yale 
University Press.) 





The Collapse of Mediocrity 


Gold by Gold is the story of the lad of 
Meager talent who comes to New York City 
believing he is destined to rise to fame in the 





MARGARET KENNEDY 


Her English success, The Constant Nymph, has just 
n published in America 


New York publis)\« 
had accepted his book 
of poetry. His hon 
afforded Nevins 
escape, but his ma: 
riage with an un 
spiring butwholeson\ 
girl of Springva!: 
should have dis 
plined him, had he 
understood — himse'/ 
But he believed hin 
self greater than |) 
was, turned his back 
on his wife and hon 
and tried his fortunes 
in New York Cit) 
His experiences ther: 
are, for the most part 
unlovely, but thetruth, 
is unquestioned. Kar! 
remains a mediocrity. 
Mr. Gorman main 
tains his point of view 
toward his character 
and permits him no 
tragic climax or gran- 
diose sacrifice. Kar! 
simply peters out and 
finally returns to his 
home, hoping to find the girl he married and 
to win her back. But only his mother, a 
household drudge, welcomes him. The girl 
has divorced him and remarried. Mr. Gor 
man gives one the impression of having prof- 
ited by the methods of James Joyce and of 
having introduced them here and there in a 
modified form. The passages that are meant 
to reflect Nevins’ thoughts are not always 
coherent, and the question arises whether 
they ought to be. Has a reader the right 
to expect the author always to express what 
he sees and feels in symbols that are com- 
prehensible? The book affords an interest- 
ing example of the application of new 
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met) ods of writing by an author who, for the 
vart, strives to be coherent and logical. 


Boot & Liveright.) 


A Lost Speech by Abraham Lincoln 


e diligence with which investigators and 

lars turn up relics of Abraham Lincoln 
reminds one of the excavations at Deir el- 
Bari in the Theban necropolis and along 
ramparts of Dover Castle. In the course 

of an active career in law and politics Lincoln 


wrote many letters, some of which are still 


ed as deep as the papyri in the sands of 


Fayum. But, biographers and collectors 


on their trail. Some of the most im- 
portant collections of Lincoln material are 
housed in Chicago and are owned by 
Oliver R. Barrett, the Rev. William E. Bar- 


n and the Chicago Historical Society. Mr. 


Barrett has just permitted the public to 
share one of the unusual items of his collec- 

m by publishing a speech delivered by 
Lincoln on October 30, 1858, at the close of 
the memorable campaign which gave us the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. This speech was 
referred to by William H. Herndon in a 
letter to Theodore Parker, of Boston, and 
was described in the Springfield, IIl., Journal 
of November 1, 1858, but was never quoted in 
Mr. Barrett has the 


original manuscript of the speech. The book 


full by any historian. 


that he has prepared is called Lincoln’s Last 
‘Speech in Springfield in the Campaign of 
S58 and is issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. In an introduction he tells 
how Lincoln entered the race for senator 
against Douglas, considering himself a failure 


‘ 


ip to that time, and Douglas ‘“‘a splendid 


success.” In the speech Lincoln sums up 
the campaign with the words: “The plant- 
ing and the culture are over; and_ there 
remains but the preparation, and the har- 
vest.” Then he says, among other things: 
To the best of my judgment I have labored 
for, and not against the Union. As I have 
not felt, so I have not expressed any harsh 
sentiment towards our Southern brethren. 


| have constantly declared, as I really be- 
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lieved, the only difference between them and 
us, is the difference of circumstances.” The 
speech is short. With it comes a reprinting 
of the account of the meeting in the Spring- 


field Journal, which remarks that “It would 


have required a corps of twenty reporters to | 


take notes of all the good things said and 
* but which failed to 
publish a copy of the speech, and a letter 


shown during the day, 


from John H. Morgan, of Petersburg, IIL, 


who heard Lincoln make the speech. 


Hints and Advice on the New Books 


The reviewer begs to reply to Mrs. A. D. F., 
Pasadena, Cal., that although numerous books 
on the new theater have been published re- 
cently—see especially Sheldon Cheney—she 
is justified in her belief that the ground work 
is to be found in Gordon Craig’s On the Art of 
the Theatre, and that one may continue to 
read this book with profit. A new edition 


with a new preface has just been issued by 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er 


| ington, D. C., 


| Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, at $3. 


To J. R., Chicago, and Mrs. V. C. L., | 
mantown, Pa., he suggests that a com 
bibliography of the writings of Carl 
Vechten has just been published by the ¢ 
taur Book Shop of Philadelphia, uniform \ 
those on Stephen Crane and H. L. Menc| 
John Arthur, New York City, will 
able to obtain information regarding co; 
rights from the Librarian of Congress, Wa 
as well as forms for regist 
tion of titles. . . . Mrs. Benj. H. Steph: 
Woodland, Cal., is referred for an essay 
the work of Edna St. Vincent Millay |) 
American Poetry Since 1900, by Louis Unt. 
meyer, available in most libraries, or from 
the publisher, Henry Holt & Co. . . . Mrs 
F. C. Scott, New York City, is advised that a 
very interesting series of biographical sketches 
of authors, including Joseph Conrad, is pul) 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., at 10 cents 
each. These are excellent for study club pro 


grams. 
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volumes in the Picture Guipes Series: “The French 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 


ISS WILLA CATHER 
has written an inform- 
ing essay on the quali- 
ties in an author that 
make for survival, in an 
introduction for The Best 
Short Stories of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, an interest- 

ing collection in two volumes just published 

by Houghton Mifflin. Miss Cather tells how 

Miss Jewett’s quiet tales may not have 

seemed half so valuable in her own day as 

they do now, for “‘a great many good stories 
were being written upon New England themes 
at the same time that Miss Jewett was writ- 
ing; stories that to many contemporary 
readers may have seemed more interesting 
than hers, because they dealt with more 
startling ‘situations,’ were more heavily ac- 





cented, more elaborately costumed and posed 
in the studio. But most of them are not very 
interesting to read and re-read today; they 
have not the one thing that survives all 
arresting situations, all good writing and 
clever story-making—inherent, individual 
beauty, the kind of beauty we feel when a 
beautiful song is sung by a beautiful voice 
that is exactly suited to the song.”” And then 
she goes on to say that “to note an artist’s 
limitations is but to define his genius. A 
reporter can write equally well about every- 
thing that is presented to his view, but a 
creative writer can do his best only with what 
lies within the range and character of his 
talent.” And again, of Miss Jewett’s par- 
ticular talent: ‘*Miss Jewett wrote of the 


people who grew out of the soil and the life 
of the country near her heart, not about 
exceptional individuals at war with their 
environment. This was not a creed with her, 
but an instinctive preference.” Miss Cather 
finds many merits in these stories of New 
England; she is especially interested in their 
workmanship, in the relation between theme 
and manner, and the fine command that Miss 
Jewett had of her talent. In fact she writes: 
“If I were asked to name three American 
books which have the possibility of a long, 
long life, I would say at once, The Scarlet 
Letter, Huckleberry Finn and The Country of 
the Pointed Firs. 1 can think of no others 
that confront time and change so serenely.” 
The latter story makes up the first volume of 
this series; the second volume contains “A 
White Heron,” ‘The Flight of Betsey Lane,” 
*Martha’s Lady,” “The Hilton’s Holiday,” 
“The Guest of Mrs. Timms,” and half a 
dozen more short stories. The books have 
been given a charming dress. 


Hobo Life in the United States 


It must be thirty years or more since the 
man who called himself Josiah Flynt tramped 
the roads with the hoboes of the United 
States and Europe and recorded his observa- 
tions in well-written books. These books are 
still being consulted by students of tramp 
life, and every once in a while I see second- 
hand book dealers advertising for them. 
Flynt was a student of social phenomena, 
but Glen H. Mullin, his modern counterpart, 
took to the road as an experience. But, like 
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Flynt, Mullin was an educated man and he 
remembered vividly what he experienced. 
In fact the book that he has written to re- 
cord this experience, Adventures of a Scholar 
Tramp, has held my attention as few novels 
do. It is thrilling and fascinating and so well 
put together that the reader gets something 
of the hobo’s point of view and comprehends 
the restlessness that leads men to steal pre- 
carious rides on trains and dodge constables 
and policemen in all the cities of the country. 
Mr. Mullin shows that even today it is pos- 
sible for two grimy hoboes to climb aboard a 
crack train like the 
Twentieth Century 


myself out of danger of this, I became « 
scious of lying at full-length sidewise upo 
rod about a foot from the road-bed. ‘J 
rod was about the diameter of an ordin: 
broom-handle and extended parallel with | 
car just inside the wheels. It ran alongsic: 
wooden battery-box. This box not o: 
served as a partial support to me as [ | 
upon the rod, but it screened me pretty eff 
tually from an observer on the platform. 
few inches above, the floor of my coach (1 
ceiling) was traversed by many rods 
various dimensions; but there was enou, 
space between thy 
and the floor of t 





Limited and ride se- 
dately “on the decks” 
free of charge, while 
more affluent patrons 
pay large sums of 
money for the same 
accommodation. But 
the hobo cannot al- 
ways ride on fast 
trains; often he has 
to “‘glom a rattler,” 
or climb aboard a 
freight, and if he 
can avoid “shacks” or 
brakemen, he can ride 
fairly comfortably in 
“gondolas’—pro- 
nounced with the ae- 





cent on the second 
syllable—or in empty 
freight cars. Up and 
down the country he 
goes, meeting all sorts 
of derelicts, frayed, 
broken characters and 
adventuresome ones, 
jumping a train as it leaves the railroad 
yards, and departing from it in the early 
dawn when it enters a new town. Wiping the 
grime from his face with his bandana, the 
hobo then tries to beg breakfast, a practice 
called “throwing your feet,” while the actual 
work of asking for food from door to door 
bears the name of “battering the privates.” 
Of all the feats of stealing rides described in 
the book, that of “riding the rods” seems the 
most hazardous. The rods are the long truss- 
rods that run from front to rear under a 
Pullman. Mr. Mullin writes of his first ad- 
ventures on the rods: ‘My fear seemed to 
be that the train would start suddenly and 
grind me beneath the wheels. When I felt 





KNUT HAMSUN 


Author of Segelfoss Town 


ear to afford a ho 
for my hands, a: 
even to hook in on 
foot for still great: 
security.” And wit 
trains running at fu 
speed the practiced 
hobo not only is fair! 
comfortable, but 
sometimes even drops 
off to sleep in this pri 





‘arious position. Soni 
of the words wit! 
which hoboes enric! 
our language will |x 
of interest. A “hai 
ness bull” is a un 
formed policeman, 
whereas a “dick” is 
a detective. Begging 
for food is also known 
as “‘scoffing.”” A lunch 
from a housewife, put 
in a bag, is known as 
a “lump,” a “hand 
out,” a “poke-out,” 
or a “dukee."” When hoboes steal cloth 
ing off a line it is called “glomming the 
grapevine.” An accomplished hobo _ is 
*blowed-in-the-glass."". Mr. Mullin meets 
many of them—Frisco, Pennsylvania Short) 
and Whaleoil Pete—and the adventures he 
gets into in this fair land of ours make you 
think that Sir A. Conan Doyle had a hand 
in the telling of the tale. (The Century 
Company.) 


Official History of the Limerick Craze 


In these days when the cross-word puzzk 
is sweeping the country it is interesting to be 
reminded of the great limerick “boom” of 
1907-8 in England. This information may 
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‘’s not have 
the Millers 


he’s sucha bore! 


WAS a week before their wed- 

nniversary. 5 sat 

draw up a list of friends for 
irty. 


1eV 


ny names went down on the 
ithout question. The Robin- 
Clark and May. Harry Par- 
who from small beginnings had 
himself into the best known 
tect in the State. The Browns 
lary Brown can always be re- 
ipon to be the life of any party, 
Bob Brown is being promi- 
mentioned for Congress. 


to draw 
And 


and 


was an easy list 
intil it neared its end. 
» suggested Joe Miller 


You went to school with Joe,”’ 
iid, ‘‘and he was at our wed- 
Of course, I know he'll be a 
but I think we ought to have 


Her husband frowned. ‘We've 
n many a party for peop ile we 
ht to invite,’ he said. But 
sis our own party. Let’s make 
1 real success. Let’s not have 
Millers—he’s such a bore!” 


In how many homes in America 
this conversation repeated, when- 
er a party is planned! How 
ny men go through life like Joe 
\iller—boring their friends, keep- 
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ing their wives out of interesting 
invitations, and getting nowhere in 
particular in a business way? 


And the tragedy of it is 
there’s no necessity for it. 
man—if he can spare even fifteen 
minutes a day and knows what to 
do with them—can make himself 
interesting and successful. 


You will know the secret, when 
you have spent an interesting even- 
ing in reading the won- 
derful little free book 
illustrated on this page. 
Your copy is waiting 
for you. It is called 
‘Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,” and it gives the 
plan, scope, and pur 
pose o 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


—the famous home library that is | containing the 


an open sesame to real social and 
business success. 

Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 








The free book tells about it—how 


Dr. Eliot has put into the Harvard 
Classics ‘‘the essentials of a liberal 
education,’’ and how he has so ar- 


ranged them that in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time a can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad view-point that 
every university strives to give. 

‘For me,”’ wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “ your little 
free book meant a big step forward, 
and it showed me _ besides 
the way to a vast new world 
of pleasure.” 

Every reader of this maga 
zine isinvited to have acopy 
of this handsome and enter- 
taining little book. Itisfree, 
will be sent by mail, and in 
volves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 


P.F.COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


a) 


guide- 
the 

Foot 
and 


free, send me the little 
most famous books in 
Dr. Eliot's Five- 
Harvard Classics 
plan of reading recom 
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\ 
Eliot of Harvard | 
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By mail, 
book to the 
world, describing 
Shelf of Books 


mended by Dr 
¢ Mr 


Name 
ti 


Address 
3192 HCY 








be found in The Complete Limerick Book, by 
Langford Reed, illustrated by H. M. Bate- 
man. (Putnam.) It appears that a limerick 
competition was inaugurated by the editor 
of London Opinion and immediately followed 
by dozens of newspapers and_ periodicals. 
The postoffice, used to selling between 
700,000 and 800,000 sixpenny postal orders 
in six months, sold 11,400,000, due entirely 
to the craze. Soon the limerick was estab- 
lished, and then came its diversion to adver- 
tising. A tobacco merchant named Samuda 
offered astounding 
prizes for a last line 
to a limerick extolling 
the merits of his ciga- 
rettes in fact as 
much as three pounds 
per week for life to 
the winner — and 
when this contest 
ended initiated two 
more contests with 
baits just as marvel- 
ous. Mr. Reed tried 
to discover whether 
the lucky winners 
were still receiving 
their prizes but his 
inquiries met with no 
response. If the first 
winner is still living, 
“he can surely con- 
gratulate himself on 
having broken the 
world’s record in re- 
spect of receipt of 
munificent remunera- 
tion for literary work, 
for already his reward 
averages about 450 
pounds per word!” 
Mr. Reed publishes, among others, the famous 
series of Nan of Nantucket, which originated 
in the Princeton Tiger and ran through the 
newspapers of the United States, until fifteen 
limericks had been assembled. It is discon- 
certing to read that the original author of the 
famous verse is unknown; even today his 
identity should create a sensation for the 
Sunday supplements. He wrote, as many 
readers will remember: 
There was once a man from Nantucket 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket, 

But his daughter named Nan, 

Ran away with a man, 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 





HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


His new book, The Adventures 
his best ironical manner 
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Then some of the best-known come 
honored names attached to them. Thus R 
yard Kipling: 

There was a young boy of Quebec, 

Who fell into the ice to his neck, 

When asked: “Are you friz?”’ 
He replied: “‘ Yes, I is, 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 


W. S. Gilbert, John Galsworthy, Arno 
Bennett, Sir Gilbert Parker—they have ; 
written limericks in their day. This bo 
contains 400° exar 
ples, so I can’t beg 
to quote. If you rea 
the book throug 
you'll be inoculated 
and perhaps becom: 
a limerick-carrie1 
Probably it’s the next 
stage after the cross 
word puzzle. 


A Friendly Chronicle 
of the Moderns 


The historians of 
the poetic renaissance 
of the last fifteen years 
are sharpening their 
pencils and recording 
their victories. The 
America they  cele- 
brate has little in 
common with the na- 
tion of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow, 
Charles Godfrey Le- 
land and Julia Ward 
Howe. It isan Amer- 
ica in transition. Al- 
fred Kreymborg_ is 
probably as well fitted to tell its story as 
anyone. He has done so in his autobiog- 
raphy, Troubadour (Boni & Liveright). Born 
in 1883 in New York City, he has been a part 
of the poetic renaissance, and a close observer 
of the moderns. He grew up with the genera- 
tion of poets, authors and editors that in- 
cluded Eugene O'Neill, Susan Glaspell, George 
Cram Cook, Carl Sandburg, Floyd Dell, 
Sherwood Anderson, Lola Ridge, Alfred Stieg- 
litz, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Maxwell Bodenheim, Conrad Aiken, 
Witter Bynner, Robert Frost, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, E. E. Cummings, Orrick 
Johns, Burton Rascoe, Ezra Pound, Harriet 


of Wilbur the Hat, is in 
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nroe, Margaret Anderson, William Marion 
teedy—many more, some of whom now have 
umes that are far from being unhonored and 
isung. Kreymborg, too, has been a singer; 

Others he edited an anthology of poetry 

en a little farther to the left than Miss 
Harriet Monroe's circle; his plays for pup- 
ets are well known and beloved, and _ his 
wetic duologues and poems show him pos- 
sessed of a gentle, refined talent, even if not 


What 


wok is the story of how an impractical poet 


robust one. this man tells in his 
ares in an age when his singing is almost 
drowned out by the noise of riveters on great 
steel buildings. He never had much money 
to speak of, and his writings never won him 
huge editions, but he has kept alive a heatthy 
curiosity in new writing, and especially in 
writing that did not conform to outworn 
standards. His sensitiveness to beauty runs 
through the book, and his undercurrent of 
optimism makes it unusual in this age when 
many of the younger and baffled writers turn 
to irony as a refuge in defeat. He is sympa- 
thetic always to experiment, and warmly sup- 
ports all new movements that find no shelter 
in the haunts of tradition and convention, 
whether they be in poetry, music or in paint- 
ing. The story of Mr. Kreymborg’s literary 
flight to Rome to edit Broom, and of the effect 
of that old city on his modernistic leanings, 
is entertaining and sometimes exciting; there 
come fascinating chapters of his contacts in 
Paris, Munich and elsewhere; a charming 
visit to Rapallo, where he meets Gordon 
Craig and Max Beerbohm in their Italian 
haunts, is related with much skill. The liter- 
ary movement that came out of Chicago and 
the Middle West finds in Mr. Kreymborg a 
sympathetic chronicler; his sketches of Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Harriet Monroe and many others are 
inimitable. I have yet to read a book by one 
of our younger literary artists that is so 
friendly, and so generous to all the workers 
of the present generation. 


Knut Hamsun’s Sege/foss Town 


In Segelfoss Town Knut Hamsun completes 
the story that began in Children of the Age. 
Taken together, the two books are a study 
of the downfall of a feudal aristocracy and 
the rise of an industrial community, with the 
workingman holding the balance of power at 
the end. They should be read at one time; 
out of them the reader will gain a knowledge 
of Hamsun’s style—his knowledge of human- 


ity, his keen observation and his restraint. 
In the book published last year Hamsun told 
how the old Holmsen manor, although sur- 
rounded by land, was almost insolvent, and 
he pictured a remarkable character in the 
Lieutenant, 
erect and with no concessions to the pre 
carious state he was in. Herr Holmengraa 
arrived—a man who had from the 
peasants and by dint of hard work had 
become able to barter with the Lieutenant. 
The latter conceded land to Holmengraa and 
soon the town of Segelfoss grew up, the mill 


who rode his acres with head 


risen 


became prosperous, and ships from ports far 
away tied up at the Segelfoss wharf. In the 
new book Herr Holmengraa has reached the 
end of his creative years and begins to lose 
his influence over the men, who are conscious 
of their growing power. The small merchant 
who becomes prosperous by trading occupies 
much of the book. The town is in itself a 
world. Lieutenant Holmsen’s son, Willatz, 
now grown to manhood, is a musician, and 
about to wed the daughter of Herr Hol- 
mengraa; Daverdana, of the first book, is 
still in the village, now a middle-aged mother; 
Segelfoss becomes more and more a busy 
mart. Hamsun sees the whole from within, 
never from an aloof peak far above the com- 
munity, and he writes in terms of the town’s 
life. Segelfoss Town is one of the best novels 
of the spring; it will remind you much of 
Reymont’s The Peasants, although the themes 
are not actually similar. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 


In the Cornwall of King Arthur 

There seems to be a perennial interest in 
books of travel, especially those that have a 
touch of romance about them. Woe to the 
author who writes an travel 
hook!—unless it be of these United States— 
for I am sure that readers will have none of 
him. Mrs. F. C. Scott, writing from Miami, 
Florida, asks whether there are any 
books available on English scenes, and adds 
that she is interested “both in the beaten 
paths and in the haunts that the tourist 
rarely visits.” It seems that I am called 
upon to list travel books on England almost 


iconoclastic 


new 


every month; again two new publications lie 
on my desk, and although one of them, Days 
in Cornwall, by C. Lewis Hind (Brentano), is 
not actually a new work but a new edition, it 
will probably fill Mrs. Scott's requirement 
for a book of distant haunts, while London 
Alleys, Byways and Courts will be excellent 
for the visitor in London. Mr. Hind is of 
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| pemesry she wrote her first suc- 
cessful novel at eighteen, and 
shares today with Willa Cather, Edith 
Wharton, Edna Ferber and Zona Gale 
the distinction of being one of our five 
teading novelists. 


q ECAUSE, representing the South, 

she has, in her new novel, BARREN 
Grounp, broken from a long tradition of 
romance and told us a story of Virginia 
as real and true to life as “So Big” and 
“Main Street’’. 


q ECAUSE of these, you will want 
to know about Ellen Glasgow. 
Send for our biographical booklet. 
4 > 
Dovatepay, Pace &9Co., 
Garven City, N. Y. 
Please send me your 20-pp. booklet about 


Excten Grascow and her books. | enclose 10 
cents to cover mailing. 





Name 





Address 
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Realism crosses 
the Potomac /..in 


Ellen 
Glasgow’ s 


BARREN GROUND 


A realistic story of the farmers of Virginia 
that breaks the long tradition of romance wi:! 
which the South has always been cvortrayed, 


($2.50 
Elizabeth's 
LOVE 


A tale of topsy-turvy romance by the delight- 
ful author of THe Encuantep Apri, ($2.0¢ 


William McC fee’s 
SWALLOWING tue ANCHOR 


A new book of essays by the author ot 
Casuats oF THE Sea. ($2.00) 


Paul Wilstach’s 
JEFFERSON & MONTICELLO 


The story of one of America’s most famous 
homes, and its illustrious founder. ($5.0 


Stewart Edward White’ s 
CREDO Pe 


The interesting way in 
which one thinking and 
reading man reconciles 


himself to life. ($2.00) 
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irse widely known, both for his informing 
ting about books and authors and his lit 
iry reminiscences. He writes that Days 
Cornwall was first published seventeen 
irs ago; it is unlikely that Cornwall has 
inged much in that time, save for such 
iovations as were made to accommodate 
\merican submarine chasers during the War: 
rtain it is that Mr. Hind’s traveling is of 
© most delightful kind, for it combines 
ormation with adventure, and every vista 

a new discovery. King Arthur lived in 
Cornwall, and as Mr. Hind approaches his 
castle at Tintagel he 
draws a pocket edition 
of Malory’s Morte 

irthur from his 
knapsack, and reads 
the last chapter, and 
has the grace to let 
the reader read the 
lines over his shoulder. 
He goes back into see- 
ular and religious his- 
tory and legendary 
lore, to the days of 
ancient friars whose 
monasteries are now 
heaps of crumbling 
ruins. Cornwall is a 
joy to the patient 
archaeologist and his- 
torian, for, as Robert 
Hunt remarked, there 
is scarcely a pile of 
rocks on the western 
shore upon which 
giants have not left 
their impress. Mr. 
Hind tells, among 
many other things, how he sought the lost 
land of Lyonnesse. He meets two coast- 
guards at Cape Cornwall. “‘ We foregathered 
and talked. Yes, that was Cape Cornwall, 
and yonder was Chapel Carn Brea, the last 
hillin England. Seaward, thirty-four and a 
half miles away, are the Scillies. Following 
the coastguard’s direction I peered out over 
the blue ocean and saw them, fairy islands 
floating in a fairy sea. 

“They say the lost land of Lyonnesse lies 
between,” said I. 

The coastguards were dubious. There’s 
deep sea there,” said the bearded one, “though 
the Seven Stones between here and Scilly be 
land sure enough.” 


“or 


“We call the sea out yonder the Lioness,” 





His new novel, Invisible Wounds, is being published 
this Spring 


said the shaven one. “That sounds like 
A chap told me that when 


the sea is quiet Vou can hear church bells 


Lyonnesse. 


ringing down below.” 


In the Footsteps of Michael Arlen 


It happens that the other English book, 
London Alleys, Byways and Courts, described 
and illustrated by Alan Stapelton, is excellent 
for its own sake, but a friend directs my 
attention to the fact that those who are inter- 
ested in Michael Arlen’s London need this 
book for their guide. We have Dickens’ 
London, and Thack- 
eray’s London, but no 
one so far has devel- 
oped Michael Arlen’s 
London for us, but 
here’s the suggestion. 
With ready wit and 
a skillful pencil Mr. 
Stapelton introduces 
us to those quaint 
alleys and courts that 
have played so large 
a part in books about 
London. Here is 
sketched and de- 
scribed Shepherd’s 
Market, now famous 
as the spot where Iris 
Storm of The Green 
Hat lingered and 
where Dikran lived. 
Here is Lansdowne 
Passage—need I refer 


FREDERICK PALMER to These Charming 


People, and add that 
here George Tarlyon 
met “the loquacious 
lady of Lansdowne Passage’’? Seamore Place; 
Curzon Street; Park Lane; Market Street, 
Mayfair; White Horse Street, Shepherd's 
Market—those are familiar names to the 
Arlen followers. But Mr. Stapelton is not 
solely a guide to Arlen’s London. He is at 
once story-teller and historian, and his book 
has material that many writers may profit 


by. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Outstanding Qualities in Arrowsmith 


Sinclair Lewis’ new novel, Arrowsmith, is 
easily the best of the three long novels of his 
new manner, beginning with Main Street and 
followed by Babbitt, but the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Lewis has described the work 
of the physician of today is likely to confuse 
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MEEK 


AMERICANS 


And Other European Trifles 


“Mr. Beach's delightful 
collection of informal 
essays, based lightly 
upon his experiences 
while on a European 
tour, is written in the 
spirit of understanding. 

. . This volume, suit- 
able for the good-sized 
pocket of astay-at-home, 
or the corner of a bag 
packed for Europe, is a 
departure from most col- 
lections of travel essays 
or sketches. It treats of 
serious matters lightly; 
one reads it easily and 
enjoyably and finds an 
unexpected residuum of 
material for thought left 
behind.”’ 

New York Evening Post 


For all lovers of 


travel $2.00 
(postpaid $2.10) 


WRITTEN BY 


JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


PUBLISHED BY 


CxuicaGo Press 
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many lay readers. They will understa 
however, that Mr. Lewis is paying ther 
unique compliment; he regards them 
mentally capable of meeting the scientist 
his own ground, in his own laboratory, a 
not as ten-year-old children whose ment 
diet is a weak detective story or a fla: 
boyant romance. Arrowsmith is not only t! 
career of a man; it is the cross-section of ; 
age, and it reveals an understanding of te: 
dencies in American life that put Mr. Lew 
far above the mere entertainer. Mr. Lew 
leans to types, and his massing of details leads 
one to regard him more as a photography 
than a selective artist, but his most sever: 
critic must agree that he has an uncanny way 
of selecting just the right details, even when 
he overloads his book. The amount of spac: 
devoted to bacteriology in Arrowsmith may 
surprise the reader who seeks merely a light 
machine-made story; it is probable that he 
will become interested in all of it and close 
the book a well-informed man. Sinclair 
Lewis points the way for many younger no\ 
elists whose themes have dealt superficially 
with marriage or college life. He rolls up 
his sleeves and goes to work, and he despises 
neither his material nor the hours of labor 
that it demands. He finds his themes in the 
American life round about us; Arrowsmith, 
the hesitant student who is trying to learn 
something, discover something and reconcile 
ideals and practice; Pickerbaugh, the bla- 
tant self-advertiser, who uses medicine as the 
stepping-stone to political preferment; Gott 
lieb, the distressed teacher in the medical 
school, and all the students and physicians 
with whom Martin Arrowsmith comes in con- 
tact. Mr. Lewis knows each man intimately 
and writes with the fullness of a Balzac, 
giving prodigally of all he has. Two women 
make the story memorable—Leora, Martin’s 
first wife, and Joyce, his second, opposite 
types, and each strongly individualized. Mr. 
Lewis’ irony is never bitter; much of it is 
good boyish fun, and some of it is distinctly 
subtle and of high quality, an advance over 
that of Babbitt. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


A Chronicle of Our Changing America 


It is tragic that Samuel Gompers did not 
live to see the appearance of the autobiog- 
raphy on which he expended so much thought 
and care during a number of years. He died 
in December, on his way back to the United 
States from Mexico City, where he had been 
loaded with honors by the Mexican govern- 
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It 


i long, detailed but tremendously interest- 


nt, and his book appeared in March. 


y work, comprising two volumes of a total 
1,100 pages, called Seventy Years of Life 
l Labor. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


erested in social and economic conditions in 


Those in- 


e United States will find it of engrossing 
terest, but aside from that it stands apart 
s the life story of an active and highly in 
elligent man. Gompers tells of his birth in 
he poor district of London and his arrival 
(merica at the time of the Civil War. In 

s teens he became a cigarmaker and soon 
entered 
theories appear to have been formed early; 


trade union work. His economic 


he objected to the confusion of political 
platforms with social and labor issues, 
and fought organizations lke the socialists 
and communists and the Knights of Labor, 
which endeavored to help the worker by 
political action. Throughout his career he 
was an exponent of craft unionism; he held 
that 
labor should resist to the end any attempt to 


wages should never be cut and that 


demean its position, and although he agreed 
that labor might use pressure on political 
leaders to gain its ends, he never tolerated 
its appearance as a political party. Gompers 
also believed that the ends of all were best 
served by co-operation between the employer 
and the workman, and in this book he de- 
fends his membership in the National Civic 
Federation with that argument. The book 
reveals how large a part art played in the 
life of this man; how he enjoyed grand opera 
even to the extent of shpping away from a 
labor conference to attend it when in New 
York City. He knew personally not only 
presidents and employers but artists like 
Caruso, and his book is filled with names. 
The whole last quarter century passes in 
review; his memories of the Presidents begin 
with Grant, and there are some interesting 
pages about Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson and 
the work for the League of Nations, in which 
The book is more than 
a memoir; it should be consulted by stu- 
dents of American 
and especially by those interested in the 
relation of politics to labor, and of labor to 


he firmly believed. 


economic conditions, 


capital. 
An Important “Life” of Abraham Lincoin 


It is rarely possible to fashion an accurate 
“life” of a great historical character in his 
own generation. What is written about him 
in that period is colored by partisanship 
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AND NOW KATE CLEPHANI 

TAKES HER PLACE AMONG 

LITERATURE’S IMMORTALS 
THROUGH 


EdithWharton’s 


supreme portrayal of modern 


society as if is TOGA 


The 
| MOTHER’S 
/-RECOMPENSE 





Of all Mrs. Wharton's great characters, 
none will outlive Kate Clephane. In her, 
Mrs. Wharton has instilled the essence of 





immortality. Separated from her infant 


daughter and driven into a not unwelcome 
exile abroad by an arrogant and displeased 


mother-in-law, Kate passes eighteen years 


in mediocre European resorts. A drab ex 


istence, save for one brief, happy romance. 


And then, her return to New York as head 


of the aristocratic Clephane establishment, 
I beautiful 


daughter, complete happiness, until out of 


ler joyous reunion with her 


the past comes the man, once loved by the 


mother, and now the fiancee of the daugh- 


ter. A situation affording full scope to 
Mrs. Wharton's art. And beautifully, in- 
deed, does she handle it ‘*The Mother's 


Recompense"'/is a supreme achievement of 


America’s foremost woman novelist. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


New York City 


35 West 32nd Street 
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Sue- 


ceeding generations have access to more 


and influenced by his personality. 





documents, nor are they likely to be squeam- 
ish about the feelings of surviving members 
The study of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s career has now reached this point. 
The newest book, The Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, by William E. Barton, is likewise the 
most complete and easily the most reliable 
It may not be filled with 
the eloquence of Lord Charnwood’s epic, but 


of the family. 


so far produced. 


it comes much closer to the man than that 
and earlier portraits. None of the contem- 
porary accounts, of which that by William 
H. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner, was the 
most comprehensive, could profit by docu- 
ments and letters held inviolate by friends of 
Dr. Bar- 


ton has built up his story from a careful 


Lincoln or buried deep in archives. 


resting in 
or found 


examination of new material, 


collections throughout America, 
personally by him. This gives unusual au- 
thority to the early part of his chronicle, the 
Kentucky and early Illinois periods. It hap- 
pened that Dr. Barton began his career as a 
circuit rider in the Kentucky country where 
Lincoln lived, and where many Lincoln de- 
For most of his adult 
It- is 
colorful, rich in anecdote, well proportioned, 
and best of all, it describes no plaster saint. 


scendants live today. 
life he has been preparing this work. 


The most significant contribution to our 
knowledge of Lincoln is the story of Lincoln’s 
“lost grandmother,’ Lucy Hanks, whose for- 
tunes have been somewhat obscured by am- 
Although 
legitimate child—see 


Abraham 
Lincoln was a The 
Paternity of Abraham Lincoln, also by Dr. 


bitious biographers. 


Barton—Luev Hanks, his mother’s mother, 
was not married to Henry Sparrow until 
after Nancy Hanks, whose father presum- 
ably was a Virginia planter, was born. Dr. 
Barton has written fascinating chapters on 
Lincoln’s boyhood, dwelling, with much joy 
in the telling, on the accident which caused 
the flatboat to get stuck on the dam 
at New Salem, TIl., where Lincoln became 
clerk at the general store and where the beau- 
tiful story of his affection for Ann Rutledge 


unfolds. Dr. Barton knows that Lincoln 


loved Ann, but he also feels that Mary Todd, 
despite her temper, played a great part in 
contributing to Lincoln’s success. 


Dr. Bar- 
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ton is the author of a number of books «a; 
papers on Abraham Lincoln and has in | 
library many important Lincoln documen| 
Until recently he was pastor of the Fi; 
Congregational Church at Oak Park, I! 
west of Chicago. He is now devoting hi: 


He has the sa 


isfaction of knowing that his book is o: 


self to writing and travel. 


of the most important ever written on. Lin 
coln and that no student of the President 
(The Bobhs 


will ever be able to ignore it. 
Merrill Company.) 


Another English Curate 


Matty Fenwick was determined not t 
marry a parson, but when John Crawford 
came he took her unawares by leaving of! 
the cloth while playing tennis. Matty had 
reasoned things out for herself and decided 
that established religion could not comman« 
her allegiance, but her emotions won over het 
doubts and she found happiness in John’s 
love. He rose to become rector of Wyck 
and in the book of that name, The Rector o/ 
Wyck, Miss May Sinclair has drawn his por 
trait. We have here an interesting study of 
the workings of faith. Through her love for 
John, Matty was able to forget her youthful 
doubts and to accept religion without further 
Doubt played no part in John’s 
life, for he was able to justify his beliefs by 


question. 


his own brand of reasoning, which caused 
Philip Attwater, his brother-in-law, to re 
mark that he never knew how unorthodox he 
really was. Apparently John and Matty lead 
blameless lives, exerting a fine influence on 
But their 
influence on their children is less happy. 


their community for thirty years. 


Milly goes into settlement work and exhibits 
the unconcern and directness of the younger 
generation; Derek is influenced by drink, 
but dies gloriously in battle. The book does 
not remind the reader of either Harriett 
Frean or The Cure of Souls; it is about a 
curate, it is true, but a different sort of man 
from the worldly churchman of the latter 
book. The writing is simple, without a touch 
of irony, but the book is among Miss Sinclair's 
most readable novels. (The Macmillan Com 
pany.) 
Books for Varied Tastes 
Of all the New York churches “The Little 


Church Around the Corner” is among the 
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best known. When it was founded, three- 
quarters of a century ago, it saw Twenty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue as open coun- 
try. The parishioners had an unobstructed 
iew to Madison Square on the south and 
Murray Hill on the north. Today, standing 
mn its original site, it is surrounded by tall 
The in- 
teresting past The Little 
Church Around the Corner, by George Mac- 


buildings. But its story goes on. 


is described in 
(dam, and, as may be supposed, the great 
actors who worshipped there, were married 
there and buried from there, play a big part 
in the chronicle. (Putnam. ) 

Magic in the Making is a practical book for 
boys and girls, and 





humor, although most readers will tell you 
that The Crock of Gold has never been sur- 
But what's in a title? James Ste- 
phens is one of those authors whose names 
are trade-marks: for himself 
alone. If you will purchase The Demi-Gods, 
The Crock of Gold and Deirdre you will have 
no reason to regret your choice. His latest 
book is In the Land of Youth. . . . Mrs. 
Elaine King, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
asks “‘what can be done to stop the flood of 
foreign fiction, and why do publishers continue 
to introduce it when the market 
riously overfilled with books?”’ This goes 
into the question of demand and supply, 

manufacturing costs 


passed. 


we read him 


is noto 























of use, no doubt, in al ad 36 “oe of and earnings, and is 
schools. This “first : too deep for me. 
book of conjuring” Ly I . MN On the whole, for- 
has been prepared P nformation eign books are of a 
by John Mulholland very high quality; 
and Milton M. | About Books J surely Mrs. King’ 
Smith, who are not welcomes the trans- 
only magicians but SS lations of Hamsun, 
teachers in the Reymont and Ana- 
Horace Mann School L You can obtain from all tole France? There 
for Boys, Teachers’ oe . . is no way of stop- 
College, Columbia publisher J complete infor- ping foreign eee: 
University. (Serib- mation regarding their books YJ Even Germany, 
ner.) ¢ and authors. If there are any ]] which publishes 
Another book that of ne more books by na- 
needs to be recom- additional questions you might tive writers thanany 
mended to teachers  {[ desire to ask, feel perfectly free m other nation, reads 
and mothers and to ff a: om — all the important 
all interested in the to write to Mr. Harry Hansen, European et 
subject is Basketry, care of Harper's MAGAZINE, in translation. 
dealing with weav- & 49 East 33rd Street, New York. John C. Truman, 
ing and design, by f Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Mrs. Edwin Lang. tiw¢ -3¢ 3€ 3€ x31 9 Theplaysby Eugene 
This book is well O'Neill are practi- 


illustrated and discusses reed weaving, the use 
of wood beads with reeds, reed and raffia bas- 
ketry and pine-needle basketry. (Scribner.) 
Those who have already made the acquaint- 
ance of Donn Byrne’s romantic style, which 
marries the humor of Ireland with the color 
of Venice, will be glad to know that O’ Malley 
of Shanganagh is another tale done in this 
manner. The mystery of the old man of 
Dublin and of his youthful love-affair makes 
interesting reading after a day with the 
iconoclasts. (The Century Company.) 


In Answer to Various Correspondents 
Replying to R. A. McIntyre, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.: I have always preferred James 
Stephens’ The Demi-Gods for its hilarious 


2 


cally all issued in book form, attractively and 
uniformly bound, by Boni & Liveright. You 
will also find The Moon of the Caribbees in the 
Modern Library. This is one of the group of 
one-act plays produced recently by the Prov- 
incetown Players under the general title of 
S. S. Gleneairn. . . . I am glad to publish 
the correction that Gabriel Fauré, the com- 
poser who died in Paris two months ago, was 
not the Gabriel Faure who is writing the 
lovely travel books published by the Medici 
Society of America. Mr. R. T. Hale writes 
me that the composer spelled his name with 
an acute accent on the final letter. This 
travel series is exceptionally useful and it is 
good to know that this author will write more 
books for it. 











F. Scott Fitzgerald’s new novel 


THE GREAT 
GATSBY 


Brilliant, ironic, a vital and glam 


The large public which has followed with 
such close interest the career of the author of 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE teill be gratified by 
this novel as the product of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
} 


literary maturity It an adadmir 


narrative, underlaid by shrewd thou 


an unusual quality. 


DRUMS By James Boyd 


“Watch James Boyd !’’— John Galsworthy 
Iwo distinguished American men of letters have pronounced this the best novel ever written on the perio 
: I peri 
of the American Revolution. It is on the surface the story of John Fraser, of North Carolina, but the prot 


nist is the American nation. The story is that of its birth and its mighty youth—this is unfolded with extra 





effect until the fir 


Wins + hN . . Te : : 
nal march through North Carolina of Greene’s army: regiments from all the colonies, wi 


¢ 





SELWOOD OF 


SLEEPY CAT 
By Frank H.Spearman 


THE BISHOP’S 
GRAND- 
DAUGHTER 
By Robert Grant 


\ satire whose theme is the visit 


Ever since he wrote ‘‘Whispering 
Smith,” Mr. Spearman has been 





é ; es 
nown as a writer who could bring 





an authe ntic literary gift to an ex- an English Bishop of the accepted 
citing story of the old West. Inthis WHAT OF IT? type to the United States, and t! 
new story, which to many of his By Ring Lardner impact of one of its social custo: 
readers will scem to be his best, he upon his prejudices. .. . Judge 
Ring Lardner’s recent trip 





is back again at the fringe of civili- ; =a : Grant has written an entertaini 
; 2 cae ae ape abroad—brief burlesque plays : ie 

tion, at a period when life was full RICO i RSS a study of what might be called 1 

1 ' + o? ° ‘ ° ’ = . . z 

ictual m lrama John Sel- ments on the times—all in all, seemly side of divorce, as agai! 

od, gentleman gambler, is one of Mr. Lardner’s most amusing the seamy side.’”"—New Y 
bool é1.7¢ - ' : 

his most refreshing characters. $2.00 > aie Times. $2 








THE BLACK CARGO \ novel of slave-trade days By J. P. Marquand. ¢: 

POINTS OF HONOR By the author of “Through the Wheat” By Thomas Boyd.  $: 

UNDER THE LEVEE _ Stories of the New Orleans waterfront By E. Earl Sparling.  ¢: 

PATTERN A novel of a woman who finds her place in life’s pattern By Rose L. Franken. #2 

DEAD RIGHT A nystery story involving a charming woman detective By JennetteLee. $2 

FORTUNE’S YELLOW By the authorof“ Isabel Stirling” Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. $2 
De ee ee ae eee 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE at 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS DAY ON 
BY GIBSON 


SHALL never forget the happy 

[ hristmas Day my wife and I spent 
ast vear In touring the comfortable 120- 
sutomobile highway of the Apache 
\ri- 
If business had not required me 
in Los Angeles on Thursday, De- 
her 27th, we might never have 


between Globe and Phoenix, 


vered the mys- 


THE APACHE TRAIL 
LANSING 


joining his family in Phoenix. All seemed 
imbued with the holiday spirit and there 
were many “Merry Christmases” float- 
ing on the air as our motor car shot out 
from Globe. 

Leaving giant copper mines be- 
hind us, we soared swiftly upward over 
Cemetery Hill into a land where every 

side of weird-shaped 





of this 


try wheresharp 


beauty 


ons, sheer cliffs 
strange cacti 
bine to 
sole of the 
fantastic scenery in 
the United States. 
\s it was, we left 
New Orleans for Los 
\nveles on the Sun 


set Limited after an 


form 
most 


exhilarating voyage 
} New York by 
Pacific 


steamship. Looking 


Southern 


ver my shoulder as 
| write this, my 
that I 
tate at this point 


vife insists 








rock gave back the 
brilliant Arizona 
sunshine in a differ- 
ent dazzling color. 
Skirting the sides 
of sheer ceanvons 

slipping under frown- 
ing, overhanging 
cliffs—we mounted 
the summit 3,988 
feet above the sea. 
From this great, 
natural divide that 
separates the Gila 
from the Salt River 
Valley we saw the 
wonders of Apache 
Land spread out be- 
fore us. Sparkling 
spires there were, 








those winter sip cHier’s TOWER 


POINTS 
DWELLINGS ON 


rists who fail to 
lude the Apache 
rail trip in’ their 


OF 


uerary are missing one of the most 
uteresting trips that America affords. 
On my own part, I might add that you 
| find the pleasantest of climates in 

s section of our radiant Southwest. 
It seems only yesterday that we 
epped from our Pullman into the 
eace and glory of Christmas morning 
t Globe. Our companions in the com- 
rtable 12-passenger motor car that was 
» take us on our day’s trip were a jolly 
two boys from Princeton and a boy 
m Yale, home for the holidays; a 
ing couple on their honeymoon; four 
ling engineers and a fine, red-cheeked, 
te-haired, old gentleman who was 


HARPER'S 


ONE OF THE 
INTEREST 
THE 


VAGAZINE 


needle-like shafts of 
rock and domes as 
rounded as a sugar- 
loaf, that alter- 
nately shimmered to gold and paled to 
silver. The dark canyons caught a purple 
haze in their cool depths. Set like a sap- 
phire in the surrounding landscape was 
30-mile long Roosevelt Lake. No wonder 
that the fierce Apache Indian fought 
valiantly for this region of romance! 
From this point we made a rapid but 
comfortable descent to the Lake level, 
dropping 2,000 feet in six miles through 
a succession of whirling rushes down the 
smooth road. Just before the Dam was 
reached the odd homes of the cliff- 
dwellers appeared on the rocky but- 
tress above the Trail. The Yale boy 
was the first to sight them and excitedly 


PRINCIPAL 
CLIFF- 
TRAIL 


OF THE 


APACHE 


{DVERTISER 





called our attention to these strange 
cave houses. 

After a short pause and a closer view 
of their peculiar masonry we motored 
westward to Apache Lodge, where an 





appetizing Christmas dinner satisfied 
our keen hunger. The walls of the 
Lodge were bedecked with the Christ- 
mas greens of Arizona and our party 
was as happy as a family reunion at 
home. Just south was Roosevelt Dam, 
holding back many million gallons of 
water for the irrigation of lands miles 
distant. 

Resuming our ride after dinner, we 
glided through the wild gorge of Fish 
Creek Canyon and later looked into the 
dizzy depths of Hell’s Canyon from a 
rocky eminence. Canyon Diablo, Nig- 


gerhead Mountain, Tortilla Rock, Whirl- 

















WEIRD SUPERSTITION MOUNTAIN 


pool Rock and the Little Alps sped by 
in rapid succession. 

When the sun began to sink in golden 
splendor behind the purple hills, we 
passed weird Superstition Mountain 
the last outpost of the range—and 
emerged into a smiling land of fertile 
fields and glowing gardens. Salt River 
Valley was certainly a vivid example of 
the creative effect of the irrigation from 
Roosevelt Dam. Everyone in the beau- 
tiful little towns of Mesa and Tempe 
seemed happy, and many joyous holiday 
greetings were exchanged with our 
party. 

Then we slipped through the park- 
like streets of Phoenix. Here the old 
gentleman left for his home. The rest 
of us boarded the comfortable Pullman 
that was to bear us swiftly westward to 
Los Angeles. Thus ended one of the 


HARPER'S MAGAZ 











MIGHTY ROOSEVELT DAM 


happiest Christmas Days that my 
and I have ever enjoyed. 

If you are contemplating a tour 
or a trip to the Coast this Winter, 
means take in the Apache Trail. | 
easily and comfortably reached by 
Sunset Limited of the Southern Pa: 
Through Pullman cars are operated 
tween New Orleans and Globe on (|, 
east and between Los Angeles and IP 
nix on the west. Your through ti 
in either direction is honored for thy 


side trip with an additional payment of 


only $20.00. There is a club ear \ 
barber shop, shower bath and valet 
vice, an observation car with ladies 
lounge, shower bath, maid, mani 
and hair-dressing service, and there ar 
sleeping cars of the latest type, and ex 
cellent diners. 

Should you wish further information 


you can obtain a very attractive booklet 
on the Apache Trail and all the facts 


pertaining to transportation facil 
and schedules upon application to tli 
Southern Pacific Lines, 165 Broady 
New York; Pan-American Bank Build 
New Orleans; Southern Pacifie Build 


ing, Houston; Score Building, Tucson; Ps 


cifie Electric Building, Los Angeles Ol 


Southern Pacific Building, San Francisco 

















rHE RIDE THROUGH FISH CREEK CANYON 


INE ADVERTISER 
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Principal, Yield, and Marketability 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


COr 


rHVuUERE are certain tests which every 
i investment must meet if it is to be 
msidered desirable. There are certain 
itures it must possess if it is to rank as 
high-grade investment. The experi- 
enced investor knows all about these 
ings; he has either learned them from 
someone else or from his own experience, 
ind if from the latter it is entirely pos- 
sible that his education has been diffi- 
it and expensive. Once he has learned 
s lesson well, however, it is improbable 
e will forget it or ever again deviate 
um the accepted standards of pro- 
cedure, 


NVESTING is, or should be, the most 

conservative of businesses. A man 
can without harm to himself and _ his 
family be radical in his speech or his 
dress, but if he extends his radicalism to 
the investment of his money, he and his 
family are liable to find themselves with- 
out funds in a very short time. Con- 
servation means preservation, and the 
first objective of a good investment is 
the preservation of the money invested. 
his money is the principal, the original 
sum used for the purchase of a share of 
stock, or a bond, or a mortgage, or a 
piece of property—whatever it is that 
the investment may be. The probabili- 
ties are this money is the result of thrift, 
self-denial, and saving, and it is only 
prudent to wish to preserve it intact. 


HE primary consideration, there- 

fore, in the selection of an invest- 
ment is the safety of the principal. The 
principal is like the foundation of a 
house; it must be strong and it must be 
kept strong or all the rest of the struc 
ture, no matter how charming it may be 
to look upon, will presently tumble into 
ruins and the foundation itself be de- 
stroyed. 


UPPOSE we take the case of a man 
with a thousand dollars who wishes 

to exchange this money for something 
which will yield him an income. He can 
put it intoa savings bank and is reason- 
ably certain it will be absolutely safe and 
returnable to him upon demand. How- 
ever, he may prefer a bond, and if so he 
is wise if he investigates before making 
his purchase. What security has he for 
the repayment of his loan? The prop- 
erty pledged for the payment of the face 
value of the bonds is the answer to this 
question. If $2,000,000 of bonds are sold 
and the security for them is $1,500,000 
worth of property, it is obvious that the 
principal of the bonds, while not unse- 
cured, certainly is not protected by prop- 
erty of sufficient value to make it safe. 
Insurance companies are about the most 
conservative of investors, and they will 
not take a mortgage for more than sixty 
per cent of the value of a property. A 
bond buyer cannot go wrong if he buys 














First Mortgage 
Coupon Bonds 


SMITH BONDS ($1,000, $500 ard 
$100) are described in our new booklet, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety.” 


Our Investment Savings Plan, which 
pays the full rate of bond interest on 
every partial payment, is described in 
the new and revised edition of our 
booklet, “How to Build an Independ- 


” 
ent Income. 


Mail the attached coupon for these 
booklets today. 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPAN? 
85Z Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, copies of 


j 
your two new booklets. 


Name Ee 


Idd 
“1ddress 








Since 1873 ---When Grant 


World-wide confidence in Smith Bonds 
is the result of 52 years of proven safety 
in first mortgage investments 


Fe Y-TWO years ago this month Ulysses §. 


Grant was inaugurated for his second term « 


President of the United States. Two months earlier 


in January 1873, The F. H. Smith Company wa; 
founded. 


The half-century since then has witnessed the trans 
formation of Washington into a great World Cap: 
tal; and The F. H. Smith Company has grown to: 
nationally known investment institution, now ser: 
ing thousands of investors throughout the world. 


Smith Bonds are owned today in all the countries 
visited by President Grant on his historic word 
tour —England, France, Italy, Egypt, India, Siam, 
China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico; in 20 other foreign 
lands, and in every State in the Union. 


Wherever you live, wherever the mails carry, in the 
United States or abroad, you can have the perfect 
satisfaction of Smith service and the proven safer 
of First Mortgage Bonds that have behind them our 


record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


No Loss to Any Investor in 52 Years 








THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Vounded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


SMITH BUILDING 
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mds which are secured by a mort- 
the same _ basis. 
inly the value of the pledged property 

uid considerably exceed the total of 


irawn on 


the | ids. 


share in whatever 

s there maybe. 

Of course—and it Is 
ise with many 
rations—there 

Hye alargeequity 
stock and 
possibly the stock- 
lers might fare 
well in the 

event that thecorpo- 
ration’s alfairs were 
closed up, but no 
definite property is 
pledged for the pro- 
tection of the stock- 
holder’s invest- 
ment. When it 


stock, 


I ne 


omes to 
therefore, safety of 
principal is deter- 
mined by more in 
tangible things—the 

rporation’s man- 
vement, earning 
power, past record, 
ind future pros- 
pects For these 
reasons It is evident 
why, generally 
speaking, bonds are 
rated as higher 
ide investments 
n stocks (which 
however, by the 
No. matter 
it kind of an in- 


estment a man makes, unless his prin 
cipal is safe the other things do not 
If he is satisfied on the score of 
fety of principal, the next considera- 


itter. 


nis yield. 


TIELD is the amount of money the 
\ owner of the principal of an invest- 
ent receives for the use of his money. 

li, the case of a bond the yield is known 
advance and may be exactly deter- 


THEN it comes to buying stock it 

is more difficult 
shout. the safety of the principal. A 
iolder is a creditor of the corpora- iN of an 
, stockholder is merely entitled to 
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Cer- 


mined; in the case of stock the present 
yield may be known, and on the other 
hand it may be changed without notice. 
A preferred stock will not pay more than 


the rate specified, but it may pay less; a 
common stock pays whatever the direc- 


to be assured 








Startling 
to Most of Us 


SJPBANKERS estimate that Ameri- 
cans pay ore billion dollars a 
Think 


of it—nearly $10 apiece for every 


year for worthless securities 


man, woman and child in the United 
States! In almost a score of states 
the assessed valuation of all real estate 


is less than one billion dollars 


And yet such losses can be avoided 


Caution, Care, Investigation and, 
do 

above all, consultation with your 

investment banker will reveal safe 


and profitable investment opportuni- 


ties for you. 


[he financial article that appears 
monthly in HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
will prove of interest to those seeking 


investments. 








he would put his 


tors see fit to declare as a dividend. 


OW the yield is the attractive part 
investment. 
everyone likes to get a high return on his 


Naturally, 


money. It might be 
mentioned in pass- 
ing, however, that 
the higher the yield 
the less safe the prin 
cipal. Ifa bond pay 
ing $50 a year inter 
est sells at 80, and 
another bond also 
paying $50 a year 
sells at par, it is fair 
to suppose that the 
second is considered 
a better invest 
ment; for if the 
first bond did not 
sell lower than the 
second and 
quently yield a 
higher return, there 
would be no induce- 
ment for people to 
buy—but there are 
always many who 
are willing to as 
sume risks for 
what looks like a 
bargain. 


conse- 


HE man 

invests 
vatively, however, 
does not pay so 
much attention to 
the size of the yield 
he gets. He wants 
yield, of course, else 


who 
conser 


money in a sock and 
bury it in the back yard under the apple 
tree; but it is a sure yield which con 
cerns him more than a big one. He wants 


his principal to be safe, and he wants his 


income to be safe too. 
the difference between 51 and 614 per 
cent on a thousand dollars is only ten 
less than a dollar a 
and not enough to take chances 
Consequently, if he is buying a 


dollars a 
month 
for. 


year 


He knows that 
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Two MILLIONS 
BY 1930 


This isa forecast of Detroit’sgrowth, 
based by its public utilities upon 
past records. 


Such progress assures Detroit real 
estate values. 


Carefully selected and appraised 
Detroit apartment and office 
buildings are the security back of 
United First Mortgage Bonds. 
Our literature describes many offerines, 


Send today. You can find here the kind 
of an investment you wish to make. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

318 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 





Resources 
Capital 
$1,000,000 




















Through the Four Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of 
Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds, the investor can 
apply to real estate 
bonds the same tests he 
applies to any security 
for Safety, Validity, 
Character of Security, 
and Yield. Send for 
Booklet B-7603. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
30 East 42nd Street - New York 


No Investor Ever 
Lost a Dollar in 


MILLER BONDS 
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the 
tion’s earnings are at least di |, 
interest charges. If he is buyi) 4 


bond he makes sure that 


he satisfies himself that when 
charges have all been paid ther. . y 
an ample margin left over anc hyo), 
interest requirements for divider! py) 
poses. 


URTHER, he carefully inve-) vy 

the matter of earnings over a yj, 
of years. People who bet on hors. »; 
know that past performances are «sid 
ered one of the best indications « w\); 
the future may hold in store, ay: {| 
same test holds with even greater fore 
in the case of investments. [1 we 
known that investments prescribed 4. 
legal for savings banks and trust 
are most carefully hedged about wit 
conditions precedent. One of these co 
ditions always is that the corporations 
which issued the securities in question 
must have shown a certain record of 
earnings over a stated period of tiny 
The individual investor who wants thy 
best he can get will do very well to bear 
this fact in mind. 


HE nature of the business in which « 

corporation is engaged also has an 
important bearing upon the safety of 
the principal of its investment, and upon 
earnings. Is the business one which de- 
pends upon a passing fad for its success 
or is the product a staple, a thing w hic! 
will always be in demand? It is easy t 
see that a bicycle manufacturer who was 
very successful thirty years ago might 
later have failed utterly, while a stee! 
company which was doing well thirty 
years ago might have increased its }usi 
ness with every succeeding year and lx 
infinitely more successful now than eve! 
before. 


HE management of a company so 

is important. Is it a “one-man” 
concern or is there a strong and complete 
organization with a competent and far 
seeing board of directors at the heli’ Is 
the plant modern and up-to-date and 
good repair? What about competition’ 
Can the company meet its competitors 
on an equal footing and still make money? 
These and other questions are all perti- 
nent to the subject. Certainly a man 
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s invested money for the income | but if the owner of the hundred shares 
eee luces wants to have no doubts | had to go out on his own initiative and 
toot about the income being forthcoming. | find a buyer he might find it difficult. 


He can, however, place an order to sell 
with any banker and in a very few min- 
utes his stock will have been disposed of. 
Steel common, in other words, possesses 
the quality of marketability in marked 
degree, and owners of the stock know 
they need never worry about being able 
to sell on a moment’s notice. This is a 
decided advantage, and one enjoyed by 


st TQO\V suppose a man has found an in- 
bn \ estment which answers all re- 
' ents as to safety of principal and 

sured income. Does he want to keep 

mg as he lives? Probably he does 

ot know, but the chances are that a 

ill come when he will want to sell 
perliaps because he needs the cash, or 


sossibly because he thinks he can make a practically all the issues dealt in on the 
ible exchange. Can he sell it? stock exchange. 
some people have discovered that it may 
ve of the most difficult things in the |" anyone is interested enough to ob 
vorld to find a buyer for what they have serve such things he can find in the 
_ vavs considered highly desirable in- financial pages of the newspapers quota 
— BP vestments. Stock exchanges owe their tions for many “unlisted” securities: 
‘ to the demand for a place where that is to say, issues not bought and sold 
vecurities could be bought and_ sold on the exchange itself but dealt in “over 
"B wadily. Suppose, for instance, a man the counter,” the transaction being the 
B® lad a hundred shares of the common result of the would-be seller being able 
‘a ck of the United States Steel Corpo- personally, or through his broker, to find 
rs n; Steel common is generally re- a purchaser. Quotations for such issues 
“ B varded as the market leader, the stock are usually given in two columns, one 
. | actively bought and sold of all the “bid” and the other “asked.” The 
- s listed on the New York Exchange, seller offers to sell his stock at a certain 








‘INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS_ 


c A National Security 
‘| BACKED BY A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


‘he Mortgage Security Corporation of America has taken a permanent place as a National 
stitution which stands for unquestioned safety and fairness to investor and borrower alike. 








Recognition has come to this Institution from conservative Investment Bankers of the United 


Ba States who unhesitatingly recommend its one and only standard of security—Insured Mortt- 
Aegis as being the highest type of real estate mortgage investment obtainable in any 
* arket. | 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are secured (1) by select first mortgages on completed 
properties (2) guaranteed by this Institution (3) Insured principal and interest 


by the National Surety Company, the world’s largest surety company. \ 
Ts Insured Mortgage Bonds are issued to investors through established Investment Bankers only 
.9 as arranged by this Institution’s fiscal agents 
STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Investment Bankers Since 1871 
. t 
Richmond Baltimore, Maryland, Washington : 


to whom orders for Bonds and inquiries for Booklet “Insured Mortgage Bonds, A National 


Security” should be sent. 
a 
N 


SURED INSURED] 
KsisajeBonds PORTCAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA then a4 
— J 


4 
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Your Investment Problems 


pa Awers MAGAZINE takes special 
interest in presenting to its readers the 
advertisements of reputable investment bank- 
ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
investment offerings as possible. 


Announcements of our financial advertisers 
are commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. They form a directory of an 
important service. Readers are asked to 
study them and to use them to such an extent 
as they can. The Houses are carefully se- 
lected and we believe that we are justified in 
recommending them to our readers. 


A list of informative booklets issued by 
these investment houses is given below. These 
booklets may be obtained by addressing the 
firms listed. 

CHoosinc Your INvestMENT Banker: A worth- 
while booklet for investors, giving them an idea 
of what to expect in the way of service from 
their investment banker. Offered by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

CoMMON SENSE IN INvestING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Insurep MortGace Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing issues of real estate bonds which offer to 
investors the unique advantage of insurance as 
to payment of both principal and interest by 
an independent guaranteeing corporation. 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

INvestMENT Assurance: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
$20 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Pusuic Urinrry Securities as INVESTMENTS: 
\ booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 

Wry THe Sours Orrers INVESTMENT Opportu- 
nities: An interesting discussion of economic 
and business factors in the South from an in- 
vestment point of view. Offered by G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 

INVESTMENT SAFETY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL: 
\ booklet describing investment opportunities 
in the District of Columbia. Offered by F. H. 
Smith Co., 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

How to Secect Sarz Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 

Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 








price and the possible purchaser \{foy. 
buy at another, and lower, fig) 
sale price may be a compromis 
the two, all of which takes lo; 
necessitates more work than 5 
action in listed securities. And |) Je. 
actively a stock is dealt in the gre. ‘er t\y 
difference—* spread” it is called, 
tween the bid and asked quotat 


E heard a wealthy man s 

long ago that he did not ow 
bond or a share of stock which could ; 
be disposed of on an hour’s not 
other words, his holdings are readily may 
ketable or highly liquid, to put 
other way. And this has many adya 
tages. First of all, it is a great satisfy 
tion to know that one’s investments « 
be quickly converted into cash, for. oi 
can never tell when it may be necessa: 
todo this. For borrowing purposes, mi 
ketable securities are much more desi: 
able than those for which there is sma 
demand; lower rates can be arranved 
and a larger percentage of the face 
of the securities obtained as a loan. Man) 
investors will not consider bonds or sto 
which do not have an active market, au 
frequently one of the most eff 
methods of dealing with the seller 
questionable securities is to inquire about 
the market for them. A thing is wor 
what it can be sold for, and when 
sometimes happens) a purchaser cann 
be found for certain securities, it is fa 
to suppose that the securities are wor! 
nothing. 
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ECOURSE to investment bankers 

, makes it easy for the inexper 
enced investor to find investments meas 
uring up to the proper standards 
safety of principal, assured yield, and 
ready marketability. There are scores 
of them which fulfill these requirements. 
and the investor who wishes to safeguard 
his interests to the best advantage wi! 
do well to bear them in mind. It is, of 


course, true that the man who insists 
upon these three qualities must some- 
times sacrifice something in the way o! 
yield and give up extravagant ideas of 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Getting The Most For 
Your Piano Dollars! 


N your piano purchase, make the piano 

action the determining factor— because 
it is the piano’s most vital part— control 
ling tone and touch and, in a large mea 
sure, the durability of the instrument 

Insist upon the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
because it is the world’s highest 
priced piano action and naturally found 
only in instruments of established worth 
because, since 1874, it has been recognized 
by the entire music industry as standard 
of the world 
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He will be glad to show you a Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross equipped piano, player 
or reproducing piano. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS oI 
Established 1874 New York City 7 
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The Sign of the 
Usrids Standard 
Piano Action 


of this famous piano action 





When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano» 
Insist on the Wesse//, 5 


Gross Piano Action 
pennies ate a 

















Fine Writing 
Writers who likea firm pen,with 
a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
the Esterbrook ‘‘Inflexible’’. It 
is the ideal pen for the ac- 
countant and bookkeeper. 


Each Esterbrook pen is a 
writing instrument made of the 
finest steel, by an organization 
which has studied the delicate 
art of pen making for 67 years. 
Send 15 cents for the world’s dozen favor- 
ite pens. ‘100 famous signatures’’ FREE. 

Address Department H 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents 
Brown 


Bros., 
Ltd. 


Toronto 
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because it is built by the \¢ 
oldest, largest, and leading makers of high 
grade piano actions. 

Your piano dealer is fully aware of the 
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profit. But, as we have already }inted 
out, differences in yield do not amit t, 
so very much and if the emp} sis \, 
placed upon prevention of loss, the profi, 


part will take care of itself. Peoy)> w), 
make big profits in securities ))s\,4] 

suffer big losses too, and over a period of 
years it is doubtful if more than « hand 


ful of them make as much as the a) 
who sticks to first principles, who res 
izes that the first aim of investing is | 
keep what one has, and that the chia; 

of disproportionately large gains is pra 
tically always accompanied by an equ 
possibility of loss. 


HE whole point is if an investo 

sure of his ground so far as princi 
yield, and marketability are concer 
he has got the right kind of an invest 
ment, and there is really nothing that |i 
need worry about. However, if he does 
not feel that he himself is qualified | 
choose investments which satisfactoril) 


pa 
} 
I 


measure up to these three requirements 
the proper procedure is for him to Ja) 
his case before an investment banker and 
ask for recommendations. Bankers, of 
course, are no more infallible than do 

tors or lawyers, but if a man’s business 
is investments it is fair to suppose that 
he knows more about securities than : 
man who earns his livelihood by sonx 
entirely different form of endeavor 

When we are sick we go to a doctor 
and we take our legal problems to : 
lawyer; when we have questions about 
the investing of money it seems logics 
to go to the man who can give us prope! 
advice, and help. Such a man can ly 
found in any one of a large number o! 
investment bond houses, and there is 
no sum too small to claim his attention 
Go to him, tell him the whole story, ask 
him questions, listen to what he has t 
say, and be guided by his suggestions 
If you can’t go to him, write to him 
And just as a doctor must know all about 
your symptoms if he is to prescribe thi 
right medicine, so the more a_ banker 
knows about your circumstances the 
better able he is to recommend the righit 
investment for you. 
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CAPITAL 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 
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{EU PPOSE you owned a business site 
S on a city street and were desirous 
erecting an office building on it. 
Your first problem would be to finance 
the undertaking, provided, of course, 
that you did not have sufficient money 
yourself. Your procedure would prob- 
ibly be to organize a corporation, and 
arrange to issue bonds secured by the 
land and building in question, and to sell 
shares of stock to provide whatever ad- 
ditional capital was necessary for the 
carrying out of your building program. 
You would sell the stock, and you would 
sell the bonds, and with the, money so 
secured the building would become an 
accomplished fact. The bondholders 
would be entitled to regular interest pay- 
ments at a specified rate, and to the face 
ilue of their bonds upon maturity; the 
owners of the shares of stock would re- 
ceive their proportionate share of any 
profits remaining after the payment of 
nterest charges and the expenses of 
operation and maintenance. 


NONSIDER the number of people 
. who are affected by an operation 
of this kind. There are the bondholders, 
who have invested their money for the 
nterest they will receive, and because 
they think their principal will be safe 
during the life of the bonds; there are 
he stockholders, who believe the ven- 
ire will be a successful one and have 
nvested their money in the hope of re- 
ceiving substantial dividends. There is 


the man who owned the site and who, 
because of the capital he secured from 
the sale of bonds and stock, was able to 
erect the building. ‘Think of the people 
who worked on the construction of the 
building: the architect, the laborers, the 
contractors, all furnished with employ- 
ment and the means of earning money. 
Finally, consider all the space made 
available for stores and for offices, the 
facilities offered for the doing of busi- 
ness and the gaining of livelihoods. 


[' is capital which makes possible 
such enterprises in our rushing, bus- 
tling, present-day industrial civiliza- 
tion. One man borrows and another 
man loans. You go to your neighbor 
and you say to him, * Loan me a dollar, 
for | have urgent need of it in my busi- 
ness, and I will keep it safe for you and 
pay you well for the use of it.” That, 
in effect, is what a corporation says to 
the investing public when it goes into 
the market seeking capital. And if the 
public is satisfied that the corporation 
will take good care of its money, and 
pay a reasonable sum for the use of it, 
the money is forthcoming and the cor- 
poration extends its business and growth 
and expansion are made possible. ‘The 
borrower and the loaner are indispens- 
able to each other in this modern world; 
if it were not for borrowers there would 
be no business, and there would be no 
business if it were not for people with 
money to loan. 











Investors Throughout the World ; 
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NEW booklet about Smith Bonds is a matter of world-wide interest among first m: rtgagag ET 


investors, because Smith Bonds are owned in every State in the United States and i: 


30 countries and territories abroad. 
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Thousands of men and women who first learned about The F. H. Smith Company by clipping i 





WHERE INVESTORS 
IN SMITH BONDS LIVE 


Alabama Louisiana Ohio 
Arizona Maine Oklahoma 
Arkansas ~ Maryland Oregon 
California Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Colorado Michigan Rhode Island 
Connecticut Minnesota South Carolina 
Delaware Mississippi South Dakota 
District of Missourt Tennessee 

Columbia Montana Texas 
Florida Nebraska Utah 
Georgia Nevada Vermont 
Idaho New Hampshire Virginia 
Illinois New Jersey Washington 
Indiana New Mexico Wisconsin 
Iowa New York West Virginia 
Kansas North Carolina Wyoming 
Kentucky North Dakota 

U.S. POSSESSIONS 

Alaska Canal Zone Hawau 


Philippine Islands Virgin Islands 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Austria Dominican Republic Nicaragua 
Belgium Englan anama 
Burma France Roumania 
Canada Germany Samoa 
China Haiti Scotland 
Colombia Honduras South Africa 
Cuba India Switzerland 
Czecho- Japan Syria 
Slovakia Mexico Turkey 














THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 
85A Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your new booklet “52 Years of Proven Safety.” 


cAddress 

















coupons in magazine and newspaper advertisemengy 


are now clipping coupons regularly from Smith ‘ 
Bonds. C 
thet 


For the further reference of these investors, and for * 

e . won 
others who want the facts about thisCompany’s rec}. 
ord of service, a new booklet about Smith Bond peas 
has been published for free distribution. 

P — 


You can read the whole booklet in 10 or 15 minutes 
But those few minutes can mean to you, as they 
have meant to so many others, years of perfect satis 
faction and perfect safety in the investment of yout C 
savings. Mail the coupon for a copy of the book 


today. 
% Smith Bonds, strongly secured by improved 
income- producing city property, are sold ir 
$1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, and in maturitie 
ranging from 2 to 15 years. You may invest outright 0 
eo our Investment Savings Plan, by which every partial 
payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 
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No Loss to Any Investor in 52 Years — 


THE F. H. SMITH Co] ° 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Y \ the earliest days of business and | found in the fact that the number of 
| mmerce, individuals were able to capitalists has increased so tremendously 
borrow all the money they needed from in the past few years. Any man with 

t other individuals; later there were pri- a bank balance, or a share of stock, or 
vate bankers to supply the necessary a bond, or a piece of real estate is a 
funds; still later single banks could capitalist, and when he attacks capital 
meet the demands of borrowers. These he attacks himself. Also, it is a true 
wencies still function, but when a cor- statement that money makes money, 
poration, or a city, or a government and as more and more people appreciate 

ts to borrow millions of dollars it this fact they have set themselves to the 
akes thousands of individuals, and accumulation and preservation of some 
scores of banks and other moneyed in- of it. 
stitutions all banded together to make 

” ip the total of the amount desired. An APITAL is no longer considered in 
opportunity to invest money in a high- the light of a menace. It makes 
vrade security is a decided boon to such work for millions of people and, set to 

gage group of people and institutions, and work in proper lines, it benefits everyone 

“4: every person who buys a share of stock who comes in contact with it. Lack of 

= in a legitimate enterprise, or a sound capital makes for hardships and suffer- 
bond, is contributing something to our ing, and the plight of some of the coun- 

Dit civilization and helping to make indus- tries of Europe following the War is a 

ena tial progress possible. perfect example of this. Aside from the 
pa: destruction of human lives, the worst 

_ VAPITAL is accumulated wealth, and thing the War did was to destroy capital, 
( while some people still find it to and until this capital is replaced, taxes 

i¢f their liking to attack those who possess must be high, business be curtailed, with 

‘ n large amounts, this practice is not a consequent lowering of the standards 

_ fashionable as it used to be. The of living in the countries affected. To 

ond = reason for this change is probably to be | put it another way, it is capital which 

— > 

utes] a 

the Bonds Insured Against Loss 

sa tIS4 

— Conservative Investment Bankers of the United States have been quick to 


Loe recognize that 
a INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


A National Security 








™ ; 6% 
DS constitute the highest type of real estate mortgage security obtainable in any market. A few 
reasons for this Nation-wide endorsement are found in these facts: 
ved 
ld in i—First mortrages are accepted on 4—The Mortgage Security Corporation 
sabes completed and eccupied structures of America guarantees by endorse- 
rities only. ment on each mortgage bond pay- 
it on 2—Borrowers are required to reduce ment of both principal and interest. 
; mortgages by monthly payments of or" : 
irtial stipulated amounts. S—The National Surety Company, the 
7 world’s largest surety company, en- 


3—All mortgages underwritten by this 
Corporation have first been guaran- dorses on each Insured Mortgage 


teed and underwritten by approved Bond its insurance against loss of 
mortgage companies in the cities principal and interest from date of 
from which mortgages originate. issue to date of payment. 


Insured Mortgage Bonds are issued to investors through established Investment Bankers only 
® as arranged by this Institution’s fiscal agents 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Investment Bankers Since 1871 


Richmond Baltimore, Maryland, Washington 


to whom orders for Bonds and inquiries for Booklet “Insured Mortgage Bonds, A National 
.C. Security” should be sent. 


=! /INSURED 
NortgageBonds 
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MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
MortgageBonds 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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| The First of Four 
Distinguishing Marks 


ze Independent Appraisals: The property 

securing every issue of Miller First Mort 

gage Bonds is appraised, not only by our 

own experts, but by independent, local 
authorities who submit written estimates 
of value and earnings. Through Indepen 
dent Appraisals you can own a nationally 
known investment paying up to 7‘( with 
as much assurance of safety as though you 
had inspected the property yourself and 


had obtained disinterested opinions on it. 


Write today for Folder B-7604 describ 


ing the Four Distinguishing Marks 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia St.Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Knoxville 





Pittsburgh 
Memphis 


b 
( 
JA No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds & 

















Exciusive Features 
make these 
Guaranteed 


ex: Oo Bonds 


Safer and more profitable 


A STRONGER GUARANTEE:—Pay- 
ment of both principal and interest is 
guaranteed to the investor in Adair 
Protected First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds by one of the best known and 
strongest Surety Companiesin America. 
A HIGHER YIELD:—Investors ob 
tain a yield from 1°; to 1'2% greater 
than that obtainable from other guar 
anteed first mortgage investments. 
CONVERTIBLE TOA7“% YIELD:— 
The investor may at any time secure 
a 7° yield by dispensing with the 
guarantee 
60 years without loss to any investor 
Serial Maturities: $1000 - $500 Denominations 
Write for full information and list of offerings 


Address Dept. D-1 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 

NEW YORK: Adair Realty & Mortgage Co. 
270 Madison Avenue 
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makes production possible, and it | 
production that the bodily welfare 
world depends. The more there i. 
duced the more there is for ever) 

to share, and the man seeking legit e 
capital is therefore planning not o: 
benefit himself but the world gene: 
whether or not he is conscious of thi 

ter purpose. And some of the credit 
must go to the people who supply the 
capital—an interesting thing to {| 
about when you are considering the | 
chase of bonds and stocks. The 
who saves money is a real factor in 
march of civilization, while the spend 
thrift is just as surely an obstacle i: 
path. 


MAPITAL represented by sound 
& vestments is wonderful insura; 
and true investors always regard i! 
this light. It is not profit which inte: 
ests them so much as the income the 
will receive, and the safeguards they are 
providing for the protection of their fam 
ilies and for themselves in their old ay: 
Statistics show that as men advance in 
years their earning power usually ci 
clines, and it is a fact that as they vet 
on in life they must depend more and 
more upon the things that money can 
buy, not only for their amusements but 
for the necessities as well. And _ the 
moral is obvious. 


OW all of this about contributing 
i to the world’s welfare and progress 
does not mean to imply that we con 
sider the accumulation and investing of 
money a philanthropic enterprise. Cer 
tainly protection afforded one’s family 
is not philanthropy, and to safeguard 
one’s old age is merely to obey the law 
of self-preservation, and it seems to us 
perfectly fair to put the whole matte: 
squarely on this basis. Keep these ob 
jectives in mind and work towards them 
constantly. How to do it and how one 
should do it depend upon the condition 
and circumstances of the individua! 
One man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison, and for this reason it is impos 
sible to lay down any hard and fas' 
rules. For instance, to cite an exagger 


ated example: Suppose a bachelor wit!) 
an income of sixty thousand dollars a 
year, derived from tax-exempt govern 
ment bonds, wishes to risk ten thousand 
dollars of his income in some question 
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oORERT MORRIS was the financial backer of the American War of Independence. When the Continental Congress 
ey to finance the Revolution, he offered it his personal fortune. He not only had the patriotism to do so; he had the 


was reputed to be the richest man of his day, having built up a fortune through years of financial acumen and 
energetic conduct of his business. When this great opportunity presented itself, he was ready. 











Let time multiply your dollars 


Prepare for those inevitable situations in life which require capital 


DEW PEOPLE realize how steadily and 
how quickly an investment fund grows 
at compound interest. Ir DOUBLES 
every twelve 


SE 





, every ten years at 7%; 
L { years at 6%: every fourteen years at 
A cwh), sh 5%; provided the fund is safely in- 
vested and the interest is steadily reinvested. 

Think of the opportunity thus afforded for acquir- 
ing a competence. 

For the average man, dependent upon his own ef- 
fort, this is the surest way of building up a substantial 

lus. And bonds are his most suitable investment. 
They are safe and they are negotiable. He can sell 
them if he wishes. He can borrow money on them. 
He can depend upon a fixed income. The interest 
comes due twice a year. To collect it he merely has to 
present the coupon for payment. 


How to Seleé? Safe Bonds 


It is asimple matter to select desirable issues if you are 
customer of a good bond house. It knows all about 


the issues it underwrites. If you frankly tell it about 
your own Circumstances it can suggest bonds w hich 
fit into them and properly diversify your holdings. 
That makes security even more secure. 

The banker and the experienced investor rely largely 
on the bond house recommending the issue. They know 
it is best equipped to ascertain the real values back of 
the bonds which it offers. 


Protecting the Investor 


The inexperienced investor can protect himself in the 
same way. He should select a house whose business 
is extensive, whose experience is wide, the quality of 
whose issues is well known. 

May we send you a diversified list of our own issues? 
They have been underwritten and purchased by us 
after the most searching investigation an experienced 
staff can put them to. We are glad to help you invest 
$1,000 or $50,000. The amount makes no difference 
in our service. You can purchase our bonds on the 
partial payment plan if you wish 


Our booklet, *A Sure Roap To Financra INDEPENDENCE,” deals in @ practical way with the interesting 
subject of systematic investing —shows what can be accomplished on YOUR income. Write for booklet HM-45 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


601 Griswold St. 


425 East Water St, 


349 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
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Our home—U. S. 
Mortgage Bond 
Building 


The Choice 
of Leaders 


The great Insurance Companies of America are 
among its best informed, and most responsible 
investors; they are loaning millions on Detroit 
improved properties. 

Upon your surplus funds you may enjoy every 
benefit and security which they derive, by in- 
vesting in United Bonds secured by selected, 
income-bearing Detroit properties and homes. 


Write us for details of recent issues 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

318U. S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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One Billion 
Dollars Lost 


ANKERS estimate that Americans 

pay one billion dollars a year for 
worthless securities. Think of it—nearly 
$10 apiece for every man, woman and child 
in the United States! In almost a score of 
states the assessed valuation of all real 
estate is less than one billion dollars. 


Such Losses can be Avoided 





Caution, Care, Investigation and, above 
all, consultation with your investment 
banker will reveal safe and profitable in- 
vestment opportunities for you. 
The Financial Article that 
appears in this issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment 
problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 Fast 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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able oil stock; there is no real 1 
at least no real personal reason, \ 
should not do it; if he wins, all 
and if he loses he will suffer no hard 
and having no one dependent on hi: 
one else will suffer. Suppose, hoy 
that a man dependent on a small s:\.:») 
for the support of himself and his \ (f, 
and two children takes ten thous.) 
dollars—which may be his entire ea))\\ | 
and risks it in some questionable «| 
stock; if he wins, he is luckier thay, |, 
deserves; but if he loses, his family : 
he faced with real hardship, and | 
future (and his own) placed in jeopa: 


HERE is an investment for ey: 
body, and if you do not feel a} 
lutely confident of your own ability to 
choose the right one, it is prudent to 
consult an expert in an investment ban 
ing house. Remember that just beca ise 
your friend Robinson bought stock j) 
the Salt Water Oil Corporation is jo 
reason for your emulating his exam): 
And, on the other hand, the fact that 
Mr. Soandso puts his money into tl 
highest grade municipal bonds is jo 

reason for your doing what he does. 


APITAL takes an almost endless 

variety of forms, and when a man 
wants to exchange his money for soni 
other form of capital he has the widest 
choice imaginable. There are bonds se 
cured by railroad property—terminals, 
rightsof way,equipmentandrollingstock; 
bonds secured by public utility proper- 
ties of every sort and description; bonds 
of towns, cities, counties, states, and na 
tional governments; bonds of industria! 
enterprises secured by factories, mills. 
collieries, and shipbuilding plants; rea! 
estate mortgage bonds secured by hotels, 
apartment houses, and office buildings 
There are first mortgage bonds, second 
mortgage bonds, refunding bonds, im 
provement, adjustment, and income 
bonds; general mortgage bonds, con 
vertible bonds, and equipment bonds. 
Property of every sort and description 
is pledged for the payment of bond in 
terest and principal; customs duties 


may be allocated to this purpose, taxes 
on certain properties or commodities, 
income of all sorts or a special sort —in 
fact, there are practically no restrictions 
on the kinds of properties which can be 
pledged under a bond indenture, nor ou 
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protection of check 
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Todd Protectograpia 
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that every American 
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d that banks may render 
singly effective and val- 
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Not one person in eight takes advantage 
of the valuable services a bank can render. 





















Free: 


new book on How 


On many checking ac- 
counts the bank actually loses 
money. That is why banks 


Some facts that may prove profitable to you re forced, by sound business 


‘THE way to financial independence and 
success can be shortened —no one may 

exactly how much—if you will take ad- 
vantage of all the benefits offered you by a 
good bank. 

Your banker knows just how money may be 
handled, invested, saved, put to work, in the 
most profitable way. The trouble is that 
most people don’t use him—don’t take advan- 
tage of the very real help he can give. 

MONEY GOES FARTHER 
Consider a checking account, for instance. 
Handling money this modern way you will 

1 eight distinct helps in getting the most out 
of every dollar. Your banker can tell you 
what they are. 


principles, to make a modest 
monthly charge, when checking balances run 
below certain figures. It is a good invest- 
ment for you, when you consider it gives you 
the great advantages of a checking account. 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


If you are one who seldom or never consults 
a banker on family as well as_ business 
finances, an untouched gold mine of real help 
awaits you. Use your banker. Get his advice. 
Talk things over with him. 


You will find much valuable information 
on this subject, and on “How to Make Money 
Go Farther,” in a new book we've had pub- 
lished. A free copy for you. Just mail the 
coupon today. 





Checks Protected 
against fraud 


nks now render a new 
important service. They 
ply Super-Safety Bank 
ks They're made of 
safest check paper sup- 
by any bank In- 

tly reveals attempted 





The Todd Company 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER CHICAGO 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY DIVISION 
200 


THE TODD COMPANY, 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free copy of your new book 


“How to Make Money Go Farther.” 





ire by knife, acid or 








er Also protected by 
Wm. J. Burns Inter- 
nal Detective Agency, 
Thus you are protected 
nst loss through fraud- 

ilteration of checks. 
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Your Investment Problems 


pyAnrers MAGAZINE takes special 
interest in presenting to its readers the 
advertisements of reputable investment bank- 
ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
investment offerings as possible. 


Announcements of our financial advertisers 
are commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. They form a directory of an 
important service. Readers are asked to 
study them and to use them to such an extent 
as they can. The Houses are carefully se- 
lected and we believe that we are justified in 
recommending them to our readers. 


A list of informative booklets issued by 
these investment houses is given below. These 
booklets may be obtained by addressing the 
firms listed. 

Cnoostnc Your INVESTMENT Banker: A worth- 
while booklet for investors, giving them an idea 
of what to expect in the way of service from 
their investment banker. Offered by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209S0. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

CoMMON SENSE IN INVESTING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New \ ork City. 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Insurep Mortcace Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing issues of real estate bonds which offer to 
investors the unique advantage of insurance as 
to payment of both principal and interest by 
an independent guaranteeing corporation. 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

INVESTMENT AssuRANCE: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
S20 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Pusuic Urttity Securities AS INVESTMENTs: 
\ booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 

Wuy THe Souts Orrers INVESTMENT Opportu- 
nities: An interesting discussion of economic 
and business factors in the South from an in- 
vestment point of view. Offered by G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
City 

INVESTMENT SAFETY IN THE NaTIon’s CAPImTAc: 
\ booklet describing investment opportunities 
in the District of Columbia. Offered by F. H. 
Smith Co., 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
Bp. ct. 

How ro Setect Sare Bonps: A booklet deserib- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 











IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


the sources of income which ms 


tapped for the payment of interest 4 
principal. 
F a man wants to buy stocks he !4< 


a choice fully as wide in range 
the case of bonds. ‘There is practi 
no kind of corporation which does yo 
have shares of stock for sale, and of 
course the two main divisions are jy 
ferred and common. Some _ preferred 
issues may be entitled to a specified | 
dend, and sometimes this dividend. js 
cumulative and sometimes not. Sony 
times there may be two classes of pri 
ferred stock, and perhaps the holde: 
one do not have any voting power, «nd 
one class may be cumulative and 
other not. Sometimes provision is mac 
that after the specified dividend has heen 
paid on a preferred issue and a specified 
amount on the common, the earnings 
available for dividends over and above 
these amounts may be divided equal! 
between the preferred and common 
stockholders. There may be various 
classes of common stocks, some with vot 
ing power, some without, one entitled 
to dividends ahead of another—varia- 
tions almost without limit. 


HIS may all sound bewildering to 

the inexperienced investor, and if it 
does, that fact may possibly be of advai 
tage to him. A little knowledge is often 
considered a dangerous thing, so that the 
man who knows nothing about invest 
ments, who admits it, and who seeks 
expert advice and assistance in thie 
selection of investments, frequently does 
better than his neighbor who thinks 
and too often wrongly—that he is com- 
petent to choose for himself. 


HERE are, therefore, certain car- 

dinal points to keep in mind when 
capital investments in the form of stocks 
and bonds are being considered. First, 
and perhaps incidental from the buyer's 
standpoint, that a good investment is a 
contribution to the industrial welfare of 
the world. Second, that a good invest 
ment is excellent protection for tli 
buyer and his family against the ever 
threatening rainy day. Third, and not 
the least important, is to make certain 
that when you acquire capital inves! 
ments you are getting the right kind, tlic 
kind suited to your individual require- 
ments. 
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| T is amazing to realize that there is living 
to-day a man who was with General and 
Mrs. 


ation; 


Grant on the day of Lincoln’s assassi- 
who can add first-hand evidence to 
the mystery discussed by Mr. Shepherd in 
his recent article on John Wilkes Booth; and 
who was once pursued on horseback by Lin- 
But Jesse Grant, 
youngest son of the great General, is not only 


coln and Grant together! 


vigorously alive but hardly looks his sixty- 
six years. His present article is the first of a 
recollections of his father. 
Gold,” by Edwina Stanton 


contributor of many 


series of intimate 
* Wavering 
Babcock, 


HARPER story in the past few years, was 


an excellent 


awarded a Second Prize in the second com- 
petition of the Short Story Contest. 

Not long ago Louise Collier Willcox 
Mrs. Westmore Willcox, of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia—author, books 


from the French, and compiler of an excel- 


translator of many 


lent anthology of poems for boys and girls 
entitled The 


friend who told her he 


Torch) received a letter from a 
had lost interest in 
living. 
faith. 
ness which beset her friend must inevitably 


Her reply was a virtual confession of 
Later, feeling that the world-weari 


have other victims, she expanded her letter 
into an article and sent it to us. If it brings 
to any readers a new sense of the meaning 
and beauty of life we shall count its publica- 
tion worth while. 

To millions of Americans whose homes will 
be darkened by the shadow of the moon 
on January 24, the solar eclipse will be a 
memorable experience—if only the weather 
We have asked Professor Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard College 


Observatory, 


behaves! 


for authoritative comment on 
eclipses and their significance; and we print 
his article in ample season in order that 
Harper readers may be forearmed with his 
expert information. 


““Sons,”’ the story of a college professor, is 
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written by a professor: B. H. Lehman, of 
the English department of the University of 
California, whose first novel, Wild Marriage, 
“Sons” 


it was awarded hon 


will appear in a few months. is an- 
other Contest story; 
orable mention in the third competition, as 
announced on the preceding page. 
Christopher Morley, former conductor of 
“The Bowling Green” column in the New 
York Evening Post and author of Where the 
Blue Begins and numerous other volumes of 
prose and verse, has recently returned from 


* Baedeker 


amusing record. 


a sojourn in France, of which 


Fibbed” 


It is always stimulating to hear an expe- 


is a delightful and 


rienced observer of world politics discourse 
upon recent events and their future signifi- 
Henry W. Bunn, of New York, re- 


tired from active service in the Army some 


cance. 
years ago. Since then he has kept in touch 
with public affairs in both hemispheres; and 
at our request he has written a survey of the 
political high-spots of 1924, 
frank expressions of opinion. 


enlivened by 


How many practicing lawyers also write 
None, we believe, 
than Arthur Johnson, of Boston. “Mrs. 
Eben Paul” won honorable mention in the 
Short Story Contest. 

The MacDowell Society of Cincinnati re- 
cently offered a prize for the best essay writ- 


fiction? with greater skill 


ten by an Ohioan. There were more than a 


hundred contestants. The prize was wisely 
awarded to Gilbert P. Symons, 
Christ Episcopal Church at Glendale, for “* A 
Gentle Passion for Mending Things.” Since 


we accepted the essay (without being aware 


rector of 


of the honor it had won), Mr. Symons has 
been temporarily released by his congrega- 
tion to take charge of the department of pas- 
toral theology and homiletics in the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Connecticut. 

The impressions of Palm Beach contrib- 


uted by W. L. George, the English novelist, 
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able to go South this winter, and enable the 


rest of us to bask vicariously in the Florida 
sunshine and the glitter of affluence. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith was recently married, 
and now signs her letters Sheila Fry. Again 
and again her masterpiece of Sussex life, 
Joanna Godden, has been referred to as one of 
the great novels of this century, and every 
time we hear it praised we are more grateful 
for the opportunity to present ‘The George 
and The Crown” to the Harper public. 

The poets this month include Virginia 
Watson, a member of the editorial staff of 
Harver’s; W. H. Davies, one-time tramp, 
who is now recognized as one of the out- 
standing British lyricists; and Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, of Baltimore, a frequent and 
welcome contributor to the Magazine. 

The Lion is fed this month by Irwin Ed- 
man, of the philosophy department of Colum- 
bia University; H. A. Thomas, a Detroit 
business man whose real name we may not 
divulge; George Meason Whicher, of New 
York, who tells us he has followed Harrer’s 
MaGamne for sixty years; and William 
McFee, who is widely known for his distin- 


guished novels and sea stories. 


The painting by Ivan G, Olinsky, repro- 
duced on the cover, is the first of our new 
series of modern masterpieces. Mr. Olinsky 
was born in Russia in 1878 and came to 
this country at the age of thirteen. He re- 
ceived his training in America at the National 
Academy of Design and with John La Farge: 
thus he may fairly be considered an Ameri- 
can artist. He became an Academician in 
1919. His daughter posed for “Tosea in 


Orange.” 
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We have received the following letter from 
the president of the Miller-Reed Company, 
New York, builders and contractors: 

We note in your October issue of Harper's 
MAGAZINE, page 616, that you state: 


The beautiful Abyssinian Church on 
West 138th Street was designed by a negro 


architect, built by a negro contractor, with 


will heighten the pleasure of those who are 





HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


negro labor, and money collected from 
negroes in the City. Not a thing within the 
church but was done by negro hands. 


May we call to your attention that the archit: 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church was Chas. \ 
Bolton & Son, of Philadelphia (a white archite: 
and we were the contractors (also white ? All 
the work was constructed by white labor, with t 
exception of several colored laborers, and 
believe in justice to the architect, ourselves, a1 
sub-contractors, that a statement should be ma: 
correcting the erroneous statement. 


We regret that Mr. Bercovici was misin 
formed on this point and hasten to publish 


the correction. 


* ~ *, 
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Only last month we were remarking the 
fact that so far the Judges in the Short Story 
Contest had preferred the work of established 
authors to that of newcomers. Within a fort 
night they had returned their verdict in the 
third competition; and not only was it unan 
imous (for the first time), but it gave First 
Prize to a new writer, Ada Jack Carver, 
(Mrs. J. B. Snell) of Minden, Louisiana. She 
had already, it is true, had experience in 
prize-winning: she had been awarded second 
prize in a story contest conducted by the 
Southern Women’s Magazine and second prize 
in a scenario contest held by the Chicago 
Daily News. But she had never before con- 
tributed to Harper's or, so far as we are 
aware, to any other magazine of national 
circulation. 

“This is a singularly fascinating story,” 
wrote Professor Bliss Perry (who does not 
often indulge in superlatives) when he wrote 
us recommending * Redbone” for First Prize. 
“Novel and rich in its setting and at- 
mosphere, and superbly dramatic in its close, 
it is nothing less than a masterpiece.” 

We shall publish “Redbone” in the Feb- 


ruary issue. 
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Here is our space at an end, and no chance 


to comment, as we should like to, on some ex- 


traordinarily interesting letters about the 
strange myth of John Wilkes Booth’s escape 
which we have received since the appearance 
of Mr. Shepherd’s article. Next month we 


hope to quote from them. 














Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communica- 
tion by telephone and telegraph, our 
military authorities realized in the late 
war that the American Expeditionary 
Forces could not depend on the 
communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials 
and engineers were sent over in ship 
loads. A world record was made 
by the Signal Corps in establishing 
lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In 
a surprisingly short time, every 
American general in France had at 
his instant disposal the communica- 
tion facilities and service to which, in 











America, he had been accustomed. 
Europe was sometimes startled by 
the amazing methods of the tele- 


The 


American-trained Signal Corps units 


phone workers from overseas. 


invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming all natural obstacles to 
extend the needed means of commu- 
nication. 

The Americans were not content 
They expected and de- 
manded the same ever-ready tele- 


to wait. 


phone connections which they had at 
The Bell System has set a 


world standard for prompt attention 


home. 


and continuous service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Interesting Facts 
about INDIANA 
LIMESTONE | 


Number Two 


The ry? ing of Indiana I 
ascinating 
powerfu 1] hy« 


ole, 








lik in leaves b e: 
where chanelling mac! tines with 
mighty thrusts cut great gr oo 

into the stone; where hug pt 








Wm. H. Noll Residence, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 
>. R. Weatherhogg, Architect 

















Pb ae walls bring toa home the charm 
of old forgotten far-off things —ivied 
castles of other days, and dim cathedrals in 
distant lands. 
Like the stone used in these storied walls, 
Indiana Limestone will impart to your home 
the same old-time, elusive charm. Its mellow 
richness of coloring, its smoothness of tex- 
ture, its rugged endurance will make of your 
home a citadel of beauty and strength that 
will live proudly through the years. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet, ‘*Distinctive 

Houses of Indiana Limestone,” will be sent free 


upon request. Address, Indiana Limestone Quar- 


nen's Association, Box 753, Bedford, Indiana 
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Start May First 


AST year two and a half 
million babies were born 
in the United States— 

our futurecitizens—the menand 
women who are to be entrusted 
with the affairs of tomorrow. 
Precious as these little lives 
were, not only to their parents 
hut to the country itself, one 
out « sot € very thirteen died before 
t birthday. 
this ; tragic waste of human ma- 
terial must be checked. A plan 
is under way to bring this about. 
Every mother and father, every- 
one it 1 America who loves chil- 
dren and his country, is asked to 
, Day, which has always 
heen one of the banner days of 
childhood with its picnics and 
its gayly-ribboned May-poles 
will hereafter be known as Na- 
tional Child Health Day. 


May-Poles—Symbols 
of Health 
When you see the May-poles, 
think of them as symbols of 
sound health for children. 
All over the country members 
of religious, business, fraternal, 
patriotic, labor and other or- 


ganizations are working to make Child Health 


Day a success. 


There will be celeorations and festivals, public 
gatherings and speech making. Stores from coast 





Herbert Hoover’s Plea 


The purpose of the May Day Cele- 
bration is to focus attention upon 
our most precious national asset—our 
children * 


The ideal to which we should drive 
is that there should be no child in 
America that has not been born under 
proper conditions, that does not live 
in -hygienic surroundings, that ever 
suffers from undernutrition, that does 
not have prompt and efficient medical 
attention and inspection, that docs 
not receive primary instruction in the 
elements of hygiene and good health. 
It is for the reiteration of this truth, 
for the celebration of it until it shall 
have become a living fact, that we 
urge all people of good will to join in 
the celebration of May Day as Child 


Health Day. 
Herbert Hoover. 


But remember that the dreams you 

dream on May First and the plans * 
you make must be carried out every (47% 
day in the year togive yourchildren 2% 


ing attention to Child Health 
Day. Business concerns, mills 
and factories will have impor- 
tant health demonstrations. 
The men and women who are 
working for an improvement in 
child-health are taking steps to 
safeguard the right of every 
child to reach maturity in good 
condition physically, mentally 
and morally. 

Find out what your community 
is doing to celebrate May Day. 
Let’s not havea slacker town or 
city in all the country. 


Every Home a Health 
Center 

Have your boys and girls phys- 
ically examined at least once a 
year. See that they eat the right 
body-building food. Make cer- 
tain that they play every wd 
in the fresh air, yon 

sleep long hours 
with open win- 
dows and estab- 


lish healthy body- 


nN 
habits. Give them & 
buoyant, joyous ; 
health. Endow % 


them with strong, 
sturdy bodies, 





to coast will have special window displays call- 


the best possible chance in life. 





There are upward of 35 million children in the 
United States who are subject to dangers in many 
communities by failure of community safeguards. 
In some sections of the country impure water 
and impure milk are supplied. In other com- 
munities inadequate provisions for health inspec- 
tion are made. Again, too few playgrounds are 
pened or too many children are permitted by 
law to be at work in factories when they should 
»¢ in school, 
Six countries have lower infant mortality rates 


than the United States. There are many coun- 
tries which lose fewer mothers in childbirth, 





We need more prenatal and maternity care and in- 
struction; closer supervision of health in schools; 
nutrition classes; more playgrounds and a wider 
system of public health measures, 


The New May Day brings a plea for safeguarding 
the welfare of our children. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has published a booklet, 
“The Child’’, which is a guide and help to 
mothers. It will be mailed free, to any one who 
asks for it, together witha Child Health Day pro- 
gram prepared by the American Child Health 


Association. HALEY FISKE, President, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY-NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in foree, More new Insurance each year 
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A window frame is a picture frame 


A winpow frames thousands of 
changing pictures—the intimate 
charm of a garden, the vista of a 
curving road, the first faint flush 
of green in the spring. Plan that 
your client may view the pageant 
of the seasons through the per- 
fect clarity of Plate Glass. The 
surfaces of Plate Glass are flat, 
parallel and polished. They present 
no obstruction to the eye. The 
wavy distortions of ordinary win- 
dow glass are notably absent in 
Plate Glass. Viewed from the 
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outside, Plate Glass enhances 


appearance of any house. Its bril- 
liant surface is quickly and ea 


cleaned. It adds beauty and 
tinction wherever used. 


To glaze a house, large or smal! 
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with Plate Glass costs less thar 
one per cent of the total cost of th 


house, and it invariably pays 


tor 


itself in increased selling or rent 


ing value. Specify Plate G 
Your architect will give 
comparative figures. 


Pirate Grass MANUFACTURERS of AMERIC 
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EXPORT SALES 
BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK - CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND - OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 
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For Office and Home, Use Sheet Stee! 
Furniture and Equipment 


\TRENGTH and durability, economy of space, 
fire protection, sanitary cleanliness, handsome 
appearance— these are the requirements for modern 
office furniture and equipment. And you get all of 
these values from such equipment when it is made 
of sheet steel. 

Steel desks, tables, filing and safe cabinets, lockers, parti- 
tions and shelving, insure safety, economy, long life. They 
take up less space in proportion to their capacity. There ar 
no cracks or crevices for lodgment of dust and dirt. They can 
be kept always clean, merely by passing a damp cloth over 
them. And you can now get them in a wide variety of beau- 
tiful designs and color effects. 

For the same reasons, steel bedroom furniture and kitchen 
and refrigerating equipment are rapidly becoming the first 
choice of interior decorators and domestic science authorities. 
For wall paneling in kitchens and bathrooms, sheet steel is ex- 
cellent. It is fire-resisting—cannot crack. Is water and stain- 
proof and can always be kept immaculate with ease. 

Ask for the booklet, ‘“‘The Service of Sheet Steel to the 
Public.” It will show you many ways that probably have 
never occurred to you in which sheet steel and its products 
can serve and save for you. 


EET STEEL. 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
715 OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 

















pittsburgh 
Products 


HERE’S a fine home feeling in the 












f the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta 

l ass rooms O y> ’ 

: Ga., largely due to the soft tones of the 

Paint ~Var nish walls which, as in many of the finest build- 


ings in America, are finished with 


Velumina 


Washable Wall Paint 


No disturbing gloss, no laps or brush marks! It 
gives walls a smooth, poreless surface which dirt 
and grime cannot penetrate. Washing takes the 

lace of redecorating. Seventeen soft tones for 
eal business buildings, churches, etc. 


Brushes 










Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish, 
Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes” 


sent you free. Equal in information to 
any five dollar book on home 
furnishing and decoration. 

Write Dept. M, today. 
Pa 
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Hotel Ansley, ' 
Ww ‘A P ‘Ailenta, Ga. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Paint and Varnish Factori2s -.....e-+++++-++ Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, NJ. Portland, Ore 
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LAUREATE WHITE ENAMEL 


Exquisite whiteness that endures—a robust body that defies 
wear, tear and abuse,—a density that prevents chipping and 
dark spots showing through—a thoroughly honest content 
of the world’s finest ingredients—these make Laureate White 
Enamel the perfect product for inside and outside use. It is 
supreme in quality. There is no substitute for Laureate. 
Ask the Masury dealer about it. 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 50 Jay Srrezet, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco Kansas City 


The Perfect Complement—Perfection Flat for Walls 
Laureate White Enamel for Trim 
































THE WORLD 





STANDARD 


Custom-Built Exclusiveness Without Excessive Cost 


Men and women who have the means to acquire the fine things of life have also, 


as a rule, the judgment to make their selections wisely. 9§ They demand the 


best that money can buy, but are unwilling to buy at the highest prices that manu- 
facturers can demand, simply for the sake of paying more. 9 Cadillac has made 
it possible for these men and women to purchase finer Custom-Built motor cars 
without paying the usual penalties of an excessive price and wasteful depreciation. 
€ Five Custom-Built Cadillac models in twenty-four master color harmonies and 
ten upholstery patterns—possessed of those higher performance qualities found 
only in the Cadillac—are obtainable at prices consistent with wise investment. 
-OMPANY. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR C 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Public School at Kohler 


It is no ordinary school. But Kohler 
is no ordinary village. We are as 
proud of Kohler as we are of the 
quality of Kohler enameled plumb- 
ing ware and private electric piants 


KOHLERoF KOHLER 


Enameled P/ umbing Wi ive 








lovely flowers. Just so, a simple bath- 
‘* room, an inexpensive one, a little one 
if need be, can bring the thrill of clean, fine 
living. For it may have the same choice fix- 
tures of Kohler Enameled Plumbing Ware that 
are used in costliest bathrooms. No other good 
ware is priced more moderately. Yet no fix- 
tures can surpass in alluring grace or lustrous 
beauty those which bear the name “Kohler,” 
faintly fused into snowy enamel. ... Please 
write for Booklet E. It shows fine fixtures 
for bathroom, kitchen, and laundry. 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














summer ahead, you can create a room equally 
cheerful in spring, autumn and winter. 
Karpen handwoven fiber furniture is designed to make 
any room that kind of room. When you see its en- 
gaging styles and gay colors, when you experience its 
comfort, study its durable materials and compare its 
value, you will prefer it—with no second choice. 


Graceful lines express that informal character now so 
greatly desired. Resilient construction and deep cushions 
tempt you to relax in easy luxury. In pastel tints 
and deeper shades, plain or blended, thereisa finish 
tomatchany fancy. Coversranging from damasks 


make your cherished decorative scheme possible. 


FREE: write FOR NEW BOOK Q-M 
OF COLOR IDEAS ON HOME DECORATION 








N planning a cool, inviting retreat for hot days of 
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FURNI 


hand f r sue 
asket we finished in leaf 


green and apricot. Cush S$ in cretonne. 


For summer, brighten your home with this gay, airy furniture 


Beneath this surface beauty are frames of seasoned 
hardwood. The tough fiber does not grow brittle, 
crack or creak. Steel cores lend extra strength. The 
Karpenesque spring cushions neither pack nor sag. 


You can get these qualities only in Karpen handwoven 
fiber pieces. They reflect Karpen’s experience as the 
world’s largest maker of fine upholstered furniture. 
Yet for surprisingly little money you can furnish your 
sun room, porch or living room throughout. 


Let a Karpen merchant show you the suites and 
single pieces he offers. For «*Livable Rooms,’’ 
a new and interesting booklet of new color sug- 
gestions for home decoration, write to S. Karpen 


and tapestries to velours and special cretonnes Find a Kar pen & Bros., 801-811 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
nameplate on 
every prece. 


cago, or 37th Street and Broadway, New York. 


TURE 


UPHOLSTERED, HANDWOVEN FIBER 
AND ENAMELED CANE: WINDSOR CHAIRS 








Send For Free 
Booklet In 
Natural Colors 
It is the only way 
we can tell you of 
the unbelievable 
coloring of this 
unique land; also 
contains com- 
lete practical in- 

ormation. 
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merica’s Most Enchanting 
Vacation Land —Now Open 


Here in Southern Utah are canyons preserving the flam- 
ing sunsets of a million years! Mountains of vermilion! 
Mountains white as marble! Vast amphitheatres of fil- 
igreed stone stained with uncounted colors and studded 
with jewelled statues! Cathedrals, castles, pyramids, 
temples! Nowhere else are scenes so marvelous as in 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon — Cedar Breaks 


Season May 15 to October 15 


See them this summer! Not far, doesn’t 
cost much to go. Only a few have been 
there—the trip was too arduous. Now 
the Union Pacific opens the way with 
through Pullmans, motor tours over 
good roads and the latest style of 
National Park lodges and dining rooms. 


Side trip may be arranged to North Rim 


of Grand Canyon through the Kaibab 
Forest. 

This is a memorable vacation adventure 
in itself, or may be made in connection 
with trips to Salt Lake City, Yellow- 
stone or the Pacific Coast. 


Ask about low summer fares and per 
sonally escorted all-expense tours. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 
Omaha, Neb. :-: Salt Lake City. Utah :-: Portland, Ore. :-: Los Angeles, Cal. 


~~ Union Pacific 














HOPE 


BUILDS ON SAND 
planning to protect them 
tomorrow 


WISDOM 


acting to protect them today 
BUILDS ON THE ROCK 





PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Edward D. Duffield, President 
Htome Office, Newark., New Jersey 

















WHATS INSIDE your MATTRESS | 
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7 is le 
Matic 
e4 STOREHOUSE of HEALTH ature 
LEEP. Gather health and vigor for another day, in deep, dreamless slumber on @ door tl 
mattress built with Nachman Spring Units. Soft, billowy, buoyantly delightful in their pets 
comforting luxuriousness, mattresses built with Nachman Spring Units lull you to rest. on 
Hundreds of tiny resilient springs hidden in soft felted cotton or hair, minister to the \ spettes 
comfort of every tired muscle, bringing restful, luxurious slumber. 
In choosing a mattress, ask ‘‘What’s Inside??? Be sure to look for the name, ““Nacuman,”” This i 
together with the maker’s name on the label. Made in tufted or no-tuft type. Send ain 
for our booklet, “Steer Your Cares Away’? — invaluable to light, fitful sleepers. Up- “ 
holstered furniture, too, is built with Nachman Spring Units. Our booklet, “Wat Every ae 
Woman Wants To Know,”’ contains interesting, helpful facts about home furnishing and i ee 
arrangement. Both booklets are free. 
NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED CO., 2279 South Halsted Street, Cutcaco 


Nachman Spring Units 


There are 15,000,000 Nachman Spring Units in America’s 25,000 000 homes aamamaauamnmananaal 
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Our guests are amazed that so simple a device can so completely relieve us of all care oaitin furnace” 


You Can Prove This Is the 
Right Way to Heat with Oil 


Torn bits of paper 
light and burn easily. 

Law No. 1 

Oil Must Be 

Broken Up. 





tues not 
smoke 
Law No.2 
Oil Must Burn 
in Mid-Air. 


A match held in the 
airon a pin will 
hy 


urn completely 
Law No. 3 
Oil Must Be 

Mixed with Air. 


od heat makes 
ter between 
big buildings 
Law No. 4 
Oil Burns Best 
in Reflected 
Heat. 





Only one right way to heat with oil 


- {1S is to people who loathe coal 
t continue to use it. Who 

irner but are slow to accept 

t Particul j 


want 


irly to those who do 
not realize that the oil 
lem was solved six years ago. 


burner prot 
burner prob- 


Proved for six winters 
In more than 20,000 homes, Oil-O- 
Matic holds the same balmy temper- 
ature from fall to spring. Sudden zero 
blasts register no decline on their in- 
door thermometers. All this without 
r giving it a thought 
Their homes, they boast, are brighter 
| cleaner. No odor pervades their 
>3. No unpleasant noise is 
sis what Oil-O-Matic offers you 
everyone with any type of good 
heating plant. In any size home or 
bulding. 
Six yearsagoour engineers found four 
iplesthat were beingdisregarded. 
ese explained the dithculties others 


were having in trying to heat with oil. 
No oil burner can ever be made to work 


right if its principle is wrong. 


Then we built OilO-Matic. It was 


the first to make use of these laws. It 
cost us $250,000 before we installed a 
single one ir one’s home. But now 





1 
it has prove Vehe 
Not one sin ‘le important change has 

ever been 


laws for six winters. 


necessary. 


There’s no continuous pilot light. No 
adjustment is necessary if you change 
from one grade of oil to another. No 
worry ‘au the oil not lighting or 
blowing out. 

Nothing but constant, 
pure and simple 


automatic heat, 





Every installation guaranteed 


So Oil-O-Matic is unlike any other de- 
vice that burns oil. It willinterest you 
to see this burner that has finally soived 
the problem. There is an authorized 
dealer near you. Let him give you a 


- WILLIAM 


Fa bi 


FOMATIC) 


EATING 


demonstration. He 
yn he 
Oil-O-Matic is sold and serviced by 
trained heating men in about 800 cities. 
Most of them are graduates of the Wil- 
liams Institute of Heat Research. They 
have experience, facilities, organizaticn, 
and financial responsibility. They are 
backed by the largest producer of auto 
matic oil burners in the world. 


guarantees every 


netall | 
installati makes. 


Send the coupon now for f 
your copy of ‘*New | 
Facts About Oil Heat- | 
ing.” After you read it 
you will never be content | 
with any other way of 
heating your home. 





This Coupon Brings the Book Free! 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Bloomington, Ill. H.55 
Send me FRE E and POSTPAID your li- 
braryedition of * ‘New FactsAbout Oil Heat- 
ing’ and special basement plans for new 
homes. 


Name .. 





Address 





> Secam 
Air 


Our Heating Plant is [ 
O Hot Water O 








Boilers 


Branch and Sales Offices 





*Boston *Baltimore *Louisville 
*Springfield, Mass. Buffalo *St. Paul 
*Portland, Me. Pittsburgh *St. Louis 
*Providence, R. I. *Cleveland *Kansas City 
*Troy, N. Y. *Columbus *Des Moines 
New York *Cincinnati *Omaha 
*Brooklyn *Detroit *Denver 
*Harrison, N. J. *Chicago *Seattle 
*Philadelphia *Milwaukee *Portland, Ore 
*Indianapolis 
*Warebouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit.Michigan 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated bookiet 
which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


Capitol Boilers are made in a wide 
variety of types and sizes to meet 
the requirements of any heating 
need. 


You will find them in great modern 
apartment buildings and modest 
cottages. Large or small, these 
boilers conform to one high 
standard of efficiency and one 
manufacturing ideal. 


No heating plants can offer greater 
economy of operation or more 
impressive service records because 
Capitol engineering is as old as the 
industry—and as modern as current 
heating science. 


A Capitol is a safe boiler to buy 
and a comfortable boiler to own. 
Many thousands of users will tell 
you just that—and any heating 
contractor will confirm it. 




























Suite No. 4913 


The Room That Says—‘* Welcome” 


To reflect a sincere spirit of hospitality is the living room’s foremost mission. The 
embodiment of attractiveness and comfort in this room is, in itself, an invitation 
for the guest to enter and enjoy its pleasures. 

A Pullman-equipped living room mirrors its owner’s desire to achieve a maximum 
of charm and coziness. The spacious davenport-bed with soft resilient cushions and 
yielding upholstered back seems to beckon one to share its lazy restfulness. Care- 
fully designed chairs to match the Pullman complete a setting of appealing grace 
and lasting comfort. 

Pullman designers have perfected the revolving seat davenport-bed to its present 
high degree of beauty and utility. Asa result, the Pullman davenport-bed is equiva- 
lent in comfort and beauty to the most expensive ‘fone purpose’’ davenport, plus 
the fact that it also contains a full size bed. 


Your local furniture dealer will proudly show you his complete Pullman exhibit. 
This includes davenport-bed suites, revolving seat day beds and chaise lounges, 
living room furniture and hand-decorated pieces. 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


































At the left 15 shown the same 
1 tllustrated above, ready for 
tme duty. The Pullman 
now serves as a“ guest room.” 














An honest man’s word 


MorgE than three hundred years ago, Miguel de Cervantes 
said: “An honest man’s word is as good as his bond.” 
Advertisers must be honest men, if they would remain 
advertisers. Their announcements are signed. They must 
tell the truth in their advertising. For their own pro- 
tection, as well as yours. 


What would it profit a man to advertise “Pure, virgin- 
wool suits,’’ only to have you discover they were shoddy? 
You would soon separate the sheep from the cotton. 
And you would never deal with that man again. And, 
further, you would tell all your acquaintances what a 
skinflint he was. 


As a matter of business, if not of personal principle, 
an advertiser must tell the truth in his signed announce- 
ments. That’s what makes the advertising columns 
such reliable guides to honest merchandise. The 
printed announcements are bonds between you and the 
advertiser. 


Read the advertisements. Read them regularly. To 
be informed on the newest and best in everything. To 
save hours of shopping. To make the family purse do a 
bigger, better job. To get goods of known quality at 
the most attractive price. 


You would not plan a motor trip without first consult- 
ing road-maps and guide-books. Is it logical to plan a 
shopping trip without first consulting the advertise- 
ments? Read the advertisements. Then go to the 
stores with your mind more than half made up. 


we 


A signed advertisement is, 
in effect, a sealed bond between you 
and the advertiser 
































Did she cut 
him off? 


OR months he had followed 

a most carefully laid plan 
to meet this girl under just the 
right circumstances. 

His first engagement with 
her was a great triumph—the 
girl was one of the most sought- 
after in town. 

But each time he ’phoned 
her after that, he was coldly 
rebuffed. He couldn’t imagine 
what the reason might be. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when 
you have halitosis (unpleasant breath 
That’s the insidious thing about it 
And even your closest friends won't 
tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
from some deep-seated organic dis 
wder that requires professional ad 
vice. But usually—and fortunately 
halitosis is only a local condition that 
yields to the regular use of Listerine as 

mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well-known 
intiseptic that has been in use for 
years for surgical dressings, possesses 
these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 


Test the remarkable deodorizing 
effects of Listerine this way: Rub a 
little onion on your fingers. Then ap 
ply Listerine and note how quickly the 
onion odor disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted antiseptic 
has dozens of different uses; note the 
little circular that comes with every 
bottle. Your druggist sells Listerine 
in the original brown package only 
never in bulk. There are three sizes 
three ounce, seven ounce and fourteen 
ounce. Buy the large size for economy 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 


Louis, U. S. A 





Dor use 
HALITOSIS LISTERINE 





LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. 

Please do not make the mistake of expecting them to 

correct bad breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. 

Containing all of the antiseptic essential oils of 

Listerine, however, they are very valuable as a relief 
for throat irritations—25 cents. 
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Makes Cross Word Puzzles 
Easy 
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ALLEN’S SYNONYMS 
AND ANTONYMS 


By F. STURGES ALLEN 
Late General Editor, Webster’s International Dictionary 
] O 


Osis DIO 
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SOLVE puzzles you don’t need a ten-pound, ten - dollar 
dictionary. Ruth Von Phul, Cross Word Puzzle Champion and 
constructor of nationally syndicated puzzles, says: ‘*‘Allen’s 
Synonyms and Antonyms’ seems to me to be more complete than 
any book of its kind I have seen. It appeals to me as a way to 
cut down solving time. It enables one to know at the first find- 
ing of a word exactly where its synonyms are—and they are a// 
there.’ 

F. Sturges Allen, the author, was for twenty years General 
Editor of Webster's International Dictionary, an experience which 
resulted in what is probably the most complete book of synonyms 
available to-day. 





You can get a copy for $3.00 at any bookstore. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


See Harper's Magazine for Announcements of the better Schools and Colleges 
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New Conditions Revolutionize 


9 


All Moon cars have 
six cylinders, im- 

roved four-wheel 

ydraulic brakes, 
with special patented 
steering gear, balloon 
tires and Duco finish. 
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Motor Car Design 


Gy] RArFFic conditions are changing fast—cars built almost 
»/ a yesterday are now out of date. 


Thousands of miles of hard, fast roads tempt you to set your 
speedometer at 50 miles, hour after hour. 


The old-type lubrication, three-bearing crankshaft, mechanical 
brakes, are not adequate for modern traffic strains. The four- 
bearing crankshaft of the new Moon eliminates all vibration. 
Moon's new pressure lubrication system stops undue wear at 
sustained high speed. 


Balloon tires have come to stay—but with the old steering gear 
they “shimmy” and turn hard in traffic. With Moon's new 
patented steering gear, you can park downtown in a 14-foot space 
with one light twirl of the wheel. 


Bold, progressive in design, the beauty of the new Sedan body tells 
its own story. You will find it the last word in “smartness” and 
comfort. See this new car and decide for yourself how well 
Moon has met the néw style and engineering demands in a fine 
car at an economical price. 


MOON 


MOON, MOTOR CAR COMPANY +.ST. LOUTS, VU 
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"HE THIEF OF BAGDAD fi | 


SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
Mr. Fairbanks has won immense success in many roles, Chesterfield 
in but one. ~ Yet the same simple maxim accounts for both- 
the surest way to win success is to deserve it. 
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C oS Now that numerous tables are con- a 
C sidered so necessary in the living : 

‘ room, it is an advantage to know that ox 











St. Johns Tables excel in beauty of de- 
sign and proportion, yet are priced =) 
within the reach of every home. SZ 

They are sold by nearly all good S 











¢ stores everywhere. Dining tables, oe 
. davenport, library and extension 3 
2 tables of St. Johns make are widely -S 
known for their attractive designs, 2 

fine construction, excellent finish ie 

4 and modest prices. oe 
Shy The latest St. Johns productions 5 
include very attracvive coffee tables, rae 

* occasional, wandering, end tables 2 

aoa a and consoles in great variety. De- = 

Illustration shows St. Johns Davodine, patent signs in early American, English and 4 

extension table, with concealed folding leaf beneath top. Italian Renaissance. J 

> 


Ask your favorite dealer about St. Johns Tables, and St. Johns Table Company 


meanwhile write us for booklet on home decoration. tennis dat btia Gokiak Weick 





THERE'S A ST =j}20 HN S TABLE FOR EVERY HomME 3 
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A Quality Piano 
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. d if HE most vital part of any piano is 
The penetrating quali- i the piano action. Upon it depend the 
ties of Mifflin Alkohol D> control of tone and touch and, in a large 


: measure, the durability of the instrument. 
recommend it as a rub- 


down when muscles are 
@ tired and sore. Invig- 
| orating and refreshing 
: after exercise; ideal 
as a bath substitute 
when travelling. | 
Apply with cupped 
hand or on wash- 


cloth. 


i TA 


Your purchase of a piano, player or re 
producing piano will bring lasting satisfac 
tion if you insist upon the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross piano action. For you will find 
this famous action only in instruments of 
established worth. 


The Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano ac- 
tion is built by the oldest, the largest and 
the foremost maker of piano actions in the 
world. Jtis the highest priced action built 
today. Look for the octagonal trade-mark 
(shown above) which identifies the Wes- 
sell, Nickel & Gross equipped instrument. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
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At all drug stores 
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Handy-grip | ie Established 1874 New York City 
full pint bottles AS» 
j x When you Buy an Upright. Grand, 
| }$, \_____| Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
43 @ Insist on the Wesse/l, Nickel & RBBB NR ‘* 
Ae 4 Gross Piano Action Ta 
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There and back ... . through coupon: 























er A trip,a holiday, a tour or a journey through life becomes plain 
| i ) sailing through the coupons of well-secured “bonds—the result of 

“investment guided by experienced counsel. We will gladly assist 
you in selecting carefully inv estigated i issues from our regular lists. Informa- 
tion and advice at your command through offices in 50 leading cities, 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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A BILLION A YEAR 


By PAUL TOMLINSON 


COr 


T is estimated that the American 
| people pay on an average one bil- 
lion dollars a year for worthless securi- 
ties. Which is another way of stating 
that investors residing in these United 
States lose that much every year in fake 
investments. A billion dollars is a great 
deal of money—nearly ten dollars apiece 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
country, and more than the assessed val- 
uation of all the real estate in almost a 
score of states. 


A advertisement containing a state- 
ment almost identical with this one 
in the foregoing paragraph was recently 
issued by Harper’s MaGazine. It at- 
tracted much attention, and a number 
of people wrote letters about it to the 
Magazine, one of the letter writers mak- 
ing the statement that he was glad our 
publication had “nerve enough to pub- 
lish and advise and familiarize the public 
of the dangers of investing money in 
stocks.”’ In other words, it would seem 
as if this gentleman had the idea that 
all stocks are bad investments, and, of 
course, this is not the case. Moody, 
for example, gives many stock issues a 
rating of AAA, the highest there is, and 
many stocks are very much better in- 
vestments than many bonds. The warn- 
ing Harper’s was sounding was not 
against all stocks, any more than against 
all bonds, and as a matter of fact the 
word used in the advertisement was 


“securities,” which includes both stocks 
and bonds. 


F people would view with a certain 

amount of suspicion all proposals 
that they buy securities, get dependable 
advice as to what they ought to do, and 
investigate carefully and cautiously be- 
fore they commit themselves, the loss of 
the thousand million dollars a year 
would be tremendously reduced. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that it 
could be reduced twenty per cent; that 
would mean two hundred million dol- 
lars, and put into productive enterprises 
this sum would accomplish definite good 
for the whole country. 


AT OW when it is said that a billion 
42N dollars a year is lost in worthless 
securities, this means, as we have already 
stated, fake securities, those sold by the 
financial swindlers. These parasites al- 
ways follow in the wake of outstanding 
legitimate successes, and prey upon the 
enthusiasm and gullibility of a publie 
eager for easy money. Mining has been 
a profitable field for the promoter of 
fraudulent enterprises; oil has been ex- 
ploited to an enormous extent; the tele- 
phone, the talking machine, the auto- 
mobile, the radio—all have been used 
by the financial swindler for his own dis- 
honest ends. When one stops to think 
that out of every seven new enterprises 
an average of only one succeeds it is 














No Matter Where You Live 


<< 
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_ you are investing $10 a 


month or $10,000 outright, whether 
you live 10 miles or 10,000 miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C., you can invest at 79, in Smith 
Bonds and have the protection of Smith safe- 
guards and the satisfaction of Smith service. 


Smith Bonds are owned today by investors in 
every State in the Union and in 30 countries 
and territories abroad. Every day the mails 
bring evidence of world-wide confidence in 
the fact that Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds. From 
far away Yung Chun, a little inland city in 
South China, an investor in Smith Bonds re- 
cently wrote: 


“Your partial payment plan of invest- 
ment apveals to me as being the ideal 
method of safe and profitable investment.” 


: THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 
! 85B Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, copies of 
i your two new booklets. 


“Name 


SMITH BUILDING 


You Can Invest nith Safety at ™7Q7 
cgi wae, 


gy 


Send Today for these 
two new booklets about 


SMITH BONDS 


7 


Two new booklets, which are now being dis 
tributed, will tell you the facts you want to 


know about Smith Bonds. 


“How to Build an Independent Income” 
tells how you can buy Smith Bonds with sav- 
ings of $10 or more a month, and get the full 
rate of bond interest on every payment. It 
also tells how large investors can profit by 
using our Investment Savings Plan for in- 
vesting odd sums, such as the income from 
securities which they already own. 


“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety” tells 
why Smith Bonds are safe bonds, how Smith 
Bonds are safeguarded, and how we have at- 
tained our record of no loss to any investor in 
52 years. 


Mail the coupon for these booklets today. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


No Loss to Any Investor in 52 Years 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


“asy to realize that an investment in 
any new undertaking is always more or 
less of a gamble. And practically all 
fake securities are of new enterprises. 
Because the enterprise is new, statistics 
show that the chances are seven to one 
against the securities being worth any- 
thing, and if dishonesty is also present 
it does not require an expert statistician 
to figure out what is to become of the 
purchaser's money. 


( NE of the most distressing features 

about money lost to the financial 
swindler is that it most often comes from 
people who can least afford to lose. The 
rich man, from the very fact that he is 
rich, becomes familiar with investing 
money, and learns what to buy, and 
what not to buy. Not so the little 
fellow; he listens to the glib talk of the 
crooked salesman, and he does not know 
enough to realize that the plausible ar- 
guments being advanced cannot possibly 
be sound. His cupidity is aroused, and 
the opportunity of making money with- 
out working for it so excites him that 
presently he signs away the little hoard 
he has worked and slaved to gather to- 
gether. Ina small town of our acquaint- 
ance a salesman peddling shares in a 
copper mining company left a well- 
marked trail of hardship, suffering, and 
misery in his wake, departing with sev- 
eral thousand dollars of small savings 
accounts—gone forever. <A friend of 
ours not long ago was approached by a 
salesman peddling shares of similar 
worth, and when he would not buy, the 
salesman offered him a hundred shares 
of the stock in exchange for the names 
of fifteen people who might be persuaded. 


OW can this evil be combated? 
There are two ways, it seems to 

us, and be it said that both of them are 
being tried, and with some success. In 
the first place, if there were no dishonest 
salesmen, it would not be necessary to 
warn the public against fake securities. 
But this is a rich country, the many fat 
savings accounts are enticing to the 
crooked promoter, and in spite of prose- 
cutions and occasional convictions the 
field remains an attractive one, and is 
constantly being exploited. The govern- 
ment does a great deal to fight this evil, 


tne Post Office Department being espe- 
cially active; but it is difficult to get 
people to report losses incurred in this 
way; they dislike the publicity, and they 
do not want anyone to know they have 
been cheated. There are Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus located in many of the 
leading cities, and they devote them- 
selves to the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of all kinds of sharpers. The New 
York Stock Exchange has for some time 
been actively engaged in a fight against 
crooked promoters. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World have aec- 
complished much good in the same fight. 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country are always on the alert for the 
swindler. The Investment Bankers As- 
sociation is persistently on the hunt 
for the crooked dealer in stocks and 


bonds. These agencies are all doing ex- 
cellent work. The evil still persists, 


however, and probably always will so 
long as people have money, are gullible, 
and unfamiliar with purchasing securities. 


BEGINNING has been made at 

removing the cause of the evil, but 
only a beginning, and it may be that 
the best way to put these rogues out of 
business is by educating the public. A 
gigantic task, to be sure, but perhaps 
not hopeless. So many more people have 
money nowadays than used to be the 
case, and the result is many more in- 
vestors than formerly, which means 
more victims for the swindlers to prey 
upon. Any man’s judgment may prove 
to be at fault, and there is scarcely an 
investor who has not had an unfortunate 
experience at some time in his career, 
but it would seem as if a reasonable 
amount of caution would disclose dis- 
honesty or absolute worthlessness, and 
these are the two factors which cause 
most of the trouble. If people would 
observe the advice to investigate before 
they invest, the majority of needless 
losses unquestionably would be pre- 
vented. The dishonest salesman, of 
course, always counsels haste, for the 
reason that he knows an investigation 
means no sale. Haste in investing, how- 
ever, is very bad practice, and no one 
need think that because he passes up 
what may seem an opportunity that no 
other will ever present itself. There are 
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Important 
Information 





WRITE TODAY for facts about a new 
type of First Mortgage Bond recently 
introduced. Safer and more profitable 
than any similar security heretofore 
obtainable. 

Extraordinary protection given to the 
investor by an unqualified guarantee 
from one of the country’s strongest 
Surety Companies. Ask for information 
about 


017m" 


Address our nearest office. Dept. D-2 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 

NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Avenue 


for INVESTORS 

















tad A New Book 


on Investments 


This book is now available. We invite you 
to send for a copy. It tells you what security 
should be behind First Mortgage Bonds; 
what you should know about these bonds 
in order to select them wisely. 


Write for this book—you will find it interest- 
ing and {ull of profitable information. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Resources 
more than 


OMT Era) $10:000,000 
BONDS 


Capital 
$1,000,000 











IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


always hundreds of good investmen! 
available, and as somebody once stat: 
it: “Never run after a trolley-car or ; 
investment, because there'll be anothy 
one along in a moment.” 


OT everyone, of course, can be es 
pected to qualify as an expert j 
the matter of investments. There woul: 
seem to be no reason, however, why 
practically everyone could not have 
few fundamental facts at his command 
and by bearing them in mind when thx 
subject of investing is broached, prett, 
certainly eliminate the possibility of buy 
ing fake securities. We shall therefor 
attempt to outline briefly what these 
facts are, together with a word of expla 
nation where necessary. And we con 
fine our remarks to stocks, not only 
because of somewhat limited space, but 
because it is in stocks that most of the 
billion dollars a year is lost. 


ppp of all, is the stock preferred 
or common—we take it for granted 
the difference is known—and if pre- 
ferred, is it cumulative, and if common, 
is it full paid and non-assessable? Have 
the shares a par value or not? We are 
putting these remarks in the form of 
questions, because they are questions 
which every prudent investor should ask 
before he commits himself to anything. 


| pe out about the total issue of 
stock, both common and preferred, 
and ask the salesman to state how many 
shares of each issue are authorized, and 
how many shares are to be issued at the 
present time. The reason for these ques- 
tions is obvious if one will stop to 
think for a moment, and they are most 
important. For example, if you buy a 
hundred shares of stock and only a thou- 
sand shares are authorized, your interest 
is ten per cent; if, however, you buy a 
hundred shares and the shares number 
one hundred thousand, your interest 
amounts to one-tenth of one per cent, 
quite a different matter. 


NQUIRE as to whether any stock is 
being given for property, that is, in 
exchange for land and buildings or equip- 
ment. ‘This is frequently done, and the 
purchaser should know about it. It is 
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“ . 
| Bankers estimate that Americans pay out 
' one billion dollars a year for worthless secur- 
ities. Think of it—nearly $10.00 apiece for 
every man, woman and child in the United States... And yet, such losses can 
be avoided: Caution, care, investigation and, above all, consultation with your 
investment banker will reveal safe and profitable investment opportunities for 


you”—An editorial from March issue Harper’s magazine. 


INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 


“A National Security 








GLb. U. oA ‘. 
afford the ideal selection to thoughtful investors. Insured Mortgage Bonds are recommended 
by conservative investment bankers throughout the nation. 
They are first guaranteed by the Mortgage Security Corporation of America and then further 
safeguarded by the joint guarantees of this Institution and the National Surety Company- 
the world’s largest surety company. 
These guarantees are endorsed on the bonds and cover full payment of principal and interest from date 
of issue to date of maturity. 
Insured Mortgage Bonds are issued to investors through established Investment Bankers as 
arranged by this Institution’s fiscal agents, 


STEIN Bros. & BOYCE 


Investment Bankers Since 1871 
6 So. Calvert Street - Baltimore, Md., 


to whom orders for bonds and inquiries for pamphlet “The Highest Level of Safety” should 
be sent. 


INSURED & —SINSURED | 
NorigageBonds -PORTGAGE SECURITY CORPQRATION OF AMERICA. 14. sseonds 
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“a Blue Sky Pays 
Beginning No Dividends 
the Child's Fe cet oom te ee 


wealth and hard-earned savings. Most vic- 
tims do not realize very quickly that they 


> have been tricked and are apt to conceal 
E d Uu C a t l O hh | their chagrin. 


By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH Such Losses are Easily Avoided 


Founder of the National League of Teacher-Mothers 











REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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For after all good investment opportunities 
ERE is the actual record of the predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
pre-school training of a typical and, above all, consultation with your in- 
vestment banker will reveal safe and profit- 


healthy and intelligent three-year-old. 
4 , : able channels for your surplus funds. 


Esther’s mother and Miss Lynch work 
out together the daily problems of work The Financial Article that appears 
| : in the May issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine will help solve your investment 
problems. 


and play, obedience, nature lessons and 
books, and the many other questions 
which arise in the all-important forma- 
tive years before Esther is old enough 
to go to school. $2.00 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
Wherever Books Are Sold censored. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
>~ DD AD > DDDDD One of the Quality Group 
Ll A LO, a 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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8% Safely Earned 


Baldwin protected, first mortgage real 
estate bonds offer a wholly sound, 8“  in- 
vestment. 





Loans inflexibly limited to 50°) of value 
of rapidly-enhancing, income’ earning 
properties. Rigid appraisals. We have 
been in Florida for years and know the 
real value of Florida properties. 


Florida’s colossal development program 
opens the way for capital to earn 8°) with 
unusual safety and protection. 





We serve many Insurance companies as 
Fiscal Agents and guarantee the utmost 
conservatism in every loan handled. 


Denominations $100, $500, $1,000. De- 
ferred payment purchasers receive 8°) on 
progressive payments. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE CO. 


MIAMI, WEST PALMBEACH, ORLANDO 


Address 
320 Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 




















YX means Certified 
by a Bank 


Bank Certification is the second of 
the Four Distinguishing Marks of Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds. It means that 
every bond bears a signed certificate, 
stating that the bank or its attorney 
has examined the bond and deed of 
trust. You get an interest rate up to 
7°, with four positive checking points, 
in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 


Write today for description of 

attractive 7°% issue, with folder 

B-7605 on the Four Distinguish- 
ing Marks. 


G.L.MILLER & CO, 
(INCORPORATED) 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in 


MILLER BONDS 





evident that every business enterpris: 

and every new enterprise in particular, 
needs cash, and a large proportion of it 
should be raised by selling stock. If 
stock is given away for services or prop 
erty there is no cash return and the com 

pany’s working capital is correspond 

ingly reduced. Suppose, for instance, 
that of an issue of one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock, half is sold and 
half is given away. Those who pay 
money for their shares have no greater 
interest than those who get theirs for 
nothing, and yet they are supplying the 
working capital. The fact that stock is 
given away is not in itself an indication 
that anything is wrong, for certain prop- 
erty, or a patent right, or a building, or 
services rendered, for that matter, may 
be so valuable as to be worth almost 
anything, but it is just as well for the 
purchaser to inquire into such matters, 
and he will want to assure himself be- 
fore parting with his money that a dis- 
proportionately large . .ount of stock is 
not going in this way. 


F recent years stock salesmen have 

been very willing to take Liberty 
Bonds in payment for shares. If this 
offer is made it is prudent to inquire at 
what price they will be accepted. Every- 
one knows that these bonds are as good 
as cash, and that they usually sell at a 
premium. It would obviously be folly 
to turn them in, say at ninety, when they 
are being quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange at one hundred or 
better. It would be silly to trade such 
a high-grade investment on any basis 
whatever, unless there were no question 
about what was to be received in ex- 
change. And no security should be of- 
fered at less than the current market 
price, which can always be found, either 
by reference to the financial section of 
a good newspaper or by asking your 
banker. 


IND out about the par value of the 

stock offered you. Is it one, ten, 
fifty, or one hundred dollars a share? 
Perhaps there is no par value, but in any 
event you should be informed on this 
point. You also want to know what a 
stock is worth, and never forget that 
stock is worth only what you can sell it 
for. Inquire, therefore, where there is a 
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ONE POUND NET 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


\W/ HITE House Coffee comes to 
your table with all its natural 
fragrance preserved. Because the 
flavor is roasted in. 


Because the special White House 
roasting process—the result of 
over 75 years of coffee roasting 


experience — saves that golden 
coffee aroma which makes good 
coffee taste so delicious. 


Insist on genuine White House 
Coffee in the double-sealed pack- 
age shown here. Then enjoy coffee 
that is coffee! 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY ~*~ Boston, Mass. * Chicago, Ill. * Portsmouth, Va. 





OinsCo 


Doctoring up your electrical equipment is like doc- 
toring yourself. You may hit upon the right treatment 
—but if you don’t, the results are disastrous. 

Faulty electrical wiring and connections are respon- 
sible for many fires in homes—and it takes an electrician 
to find and correct the faults. 

Leave electrical problems to the man who under- 
stands electricity. Even such apparently simple matters 
as extensions to accommodate new fixtures are safest in 
the hands of an electrician. Regular inspection 6f wiring 
and equipment is: andther important fire prevention 
measure. 

Like the electrician, the North America Agent is a 
specialist in his field. Consult him on all problems re- 
lating to property protection. He will make no charge 
for inspecting your fire risks. He can give you adequate 
protection at minimum cost. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 








MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 








Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Your Investment Problems 


py en's MAGAZINE takes special 
interest in presenting to its readers the 
advertisements of reputable investment bank- 
ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
investment offerings as possible. 


Announcements of cur financial advertisers 
are commended to the thoughtful attention of 
our readers. They form a directory of an 
important service. Readers are asked to 
study them and to use them to such an extent 
as they can. The Houses are carefully se- 
lected and we believe that we are justified in 
recommending them to our readers. 


A list of informative booklets issued by 
these investment houses is given below. These 
booklets may be obtained by addressing the 
firms listed. 





while booklet for investors, giving them an idea 
of what to expect in the way of service from 
their investment banker. Offered by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Common SENSE IN INvestTING Money: A booklet 
setting forth the qualities in real estate mort- 
gage bonds which commend them to investors. 
Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. | 

For Buyers or Bonps: An interesting and help- 
ful booklet which will be appreciated by in- 
vestors. Offered by the National City Com- 
pany, 55 Wall Street, New York City. | 

InsureD MortGaGce Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing issues of real estate bonds which offer to 
investors the unique advantage of insurance as 
to payment of both principal and interest by 
an independent guaranteeing corporation. 
Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 So. Calvert 

t., Baltimore, Md. 

InNvesTMENT AssurANcCE: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
$20 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Pusuic Uriniry Securities As INVESTMENTS: 
A booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 

Wary THe Soutnu Orrers INVESTMENT OpportTu- 
NiTtes: An interesting discussion of economic 
and business factors in the South from an in- 
vestment point of view. Offered by G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 

INVESTMENT SAFETY IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL: 
A booklet describing investment opportunities 
in the District of Columbia. Offered by F. H. 
Smith Co., 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

How To SELEctT Sare Bonps: A booklet describ- 
ing the various steps in the purchase of sound 
securities. Offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 105 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


| 
| 
| 
Cxroostne Your INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth- | 
| 
| 
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market for the stock, and bear in} ind 
that many a seller of questionable stk, 
has been utterly confounded by su: |i g 
question. He can give you plenty of 
reasons why you should buy, but is no; 
always prepared to be of much assist- 
ance in case you should wish to sell, 
And do not be content with a statement 
that the stock is “going to be” listed on 
such and such an exchange. “ Liste:,” 
of course, means licensed to be bou 
and sold on a recognized exchange, and 
if it is listed you know where to go for 
quotations, and where you can sel! if 
you so desire. The inexperienced jn- 
vestor who wants to play safe might well 
confine all his purchases to securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchanye, 
where the governors scrutinize very care- 
fully every application for listing sub- 
mitted to them. 


a bank will accept stock as collateral 
Ad a loan, that is good evidence that 
the stock has value. Ask the salesman 
if the shares he is offering you can be 
used for such a purpose, and if he an- 
swers in the affirmative, ask him to name 
the particular banks which have already 
accepted it—and check up on him. 


NQUIRE about net earnings avail- 
able for dividends, a question which 
presupposes that the company is already 
in existence and operating. If it is not 
yet in existence it is not probable you 
will miss much if you decline to buy, 
for, as already mentioned, new enter- 
prises are risky and seldom suitable for 
the small investor. Remember that the 
less you have the less you can afford to 
take chances. 


ET a bank reference from the sales- 
man, and with that and the an- 
swers to the questions you have put to 
him, you are in a position either to de- 
cide for yourself what you ought to do, 
or to lay all the facts before some invest- 
ment banker and get his advice. Cer- 
tainly if this procedure were followed by 
everyone solicited to buy stocks, the loss 
of a billion dollars a year now estimated 
as the price paid for worthless securities 
would dwindle almost to nothing. 


ye the most important safeguard 
of all is never to be in a hurry. 
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HO E@® for Men, Women and Children 
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BENT BONES 
hat were bent 
by Pointed Shoes * 
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STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 





F you want to be on your feet all day, and still be ready to go at 
night—if you want to follow fashion in the ways of comfort, 
say “ Educators” 
same time, more ease than you ever dreamed of before. Good- 
looking Educators for all the family. 


SS RICE & HUTCHINS 










the next time you buy shoes. Style, and at the 


Built with room for 5 toes! 


, Inc., 20 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 
For the convenience of our ppodore wes will publish each 


month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of sp tours and cruises. 





Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


| 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Here’ s a Fine Stub 


The Esterbrook Judge’s Quill 
is a favorite among writers 
who like a fine-pointed stub 
pen, resilient in action. 
Whether you prefer a stub, 
fine or oval point, there is an 
Esterbrook pen designed ex- 
actly to fit your handwriting. 


Send for Interesting Booklet 

Booklet of 100 historic autographs and 

the 12 most popular pens in the world 
Sent om receipt of 15 cents. 
Address Department H 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N.J. 


Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto. 
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Date ene 
FORBES MAGAZINE —edited by B. C. Forbes—published twice-a-month. 


Single copies at newsstands, 25c—our offer, two issues, worth 50c—for 25c. 
Send stamps or coin at our risk. 


Enclosed find 25 cents in stamps or coin. Send me the next two issues of Fornes MaGaziNneE 
worth 50 cents 
Nam 
Addr : ; ; PP eb ie 
City and State anes wai HPIW 
—mail to Forbes Magazine 120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Refrigerators 
“The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 
HITE MOUNTAIN Refrigerators combine all 


ital elements of scientific, hygienic and ecoe 
refrigeration with a lifetime of service. You 

e nochances—you make no m hake —when you 
a WHITE MOUNTAIN I igerat N 
er refrigerator is so well and favorably known as 
THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT.” 

Send for our beautiful catalog 
and handsome booklets 


rHE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Nashua’ - ~ ~ - New Hampshire 























WHAT THE SUMMER CAMP 
Can Do for Your Boy and Girl 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 
part of this issue. 











Phote plays, Short 

WAKE MONEY WRITING 2:22: 
Song rs, etc i 

teday for | RE E 

f The Writer's Digest, America’s greatest magazine for ambitious writers. 


F with helpful instruction on hew te write, and hew and where ¢ sell. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. 852, 22 East 12th Street, Cincionats, Ohio 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


Suit lengths of these famous tweeds 
can now be obtained direct from the 
makers at manufacturer's price. 
THE IDEAL FOR GOLF AND ALL SPORTS WEAR 
| Price $2.00 per yard. Postage Paid 
NEWALL—142 STORNOWAY—SCOTLAND 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS, STATING SHADES DESIRED 


If Coffee 


is barred to you 
omit the poison 


Here is good news for people who love coffee, 
but whom caffeine harms. 

There is now an exquisite coffee with the 
caffeine taken out. It bag coffee, in the bean 
or ground. All can drink what they wish : 
any hour without thought of harm. 

The flavor and aroma are unaltered. We 
simply remove the caffeine—a drug without 
or i or taste. Expert tasters cannot discover 
that anything is removed. 

The quick bracing effects remain. All that is 
lacking is caffeine, whose stimulation does not 
come until two hours after drinking. So you 
don’t miss that. 

This harmless coffee is called Kaffee Hag. It 
is so delicious that the finest hotels now serve 
it. Millions of homes have adopted it. 

It does not affect the heart, nerves or kid- 
neys. It does not make one w akeful. Children 
need not avoid it. No one need now be forced 
to imitation coffee. 

Does not someone around you want coffee 
without caffeine? If so, get them Kaffee Hag. 
We will send you a ten-cup trial package if you 
mail this coupon. 


Mail This Today for 10-Cup Free Sample 


| K if f EE 1493 Davenport Ave. 
| HAG Cleveland, Ohio 


| Name 


| Address 
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Ask to Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 
Avoid Imitations 
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SUPREME 
1926 


The two 
Most Notable 


ANNUAL 
TRAVEL EVENTS 


Around theWorld 


by the specially chartered Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA” 
sailing Jan. 14 returning May 24 


by the specially chartered White Star Liner 
“HOMERIC” 
sailing Jan. 23 returning March 31 


These two cruises stand supreme 
in their field, just as our world- 
wide organization and unique: 
resources, perfected throughout | 
eighty-five years of service to the 
traveling public, remain para- 
mount. 4 
INQUIRIES CORDIALLY INVITED \ 


Reservations may be made now 


; THOS. COOK £SON 


NEW YORK 
Bid Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
ao San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. Holland America Line 24 State St., N. Y. 
New - ork to Londonderry and «ilasgow Ye Y. to Plymouth—Boulogne-sur-Mer- Rotterdam 
ANI May 2 May 30 Ror r BDAM May 2 June 6 July 11 
fay 9 June July 4 EENDA new May 9 June 13 July 18 
June 13 : OL ENI M May 16 June 20 
June 20 New \MATERDAM May 23. June 27 
*RYNDAM May 30 July 4 


A Ju 
Montreal to G lasgow ’ Italian L ine (N, cS. kk) 1 State St., N. Y. 
Ma 1 May 29 June 26 Y. to Ni ales s and Genoa 
June 5 DUILI May 9 June20 July 25 
June 12 *( OLOMBO May 23 June 30 
June 19 GIULIO CESARE July 7 Sept.22 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. Y 


N. Y.—Cherbourg- London ay, North Gorman Lloyd 32 Broadway, N.Y. 
MINNETONKA (new May 9 June 6 July 4 Y-Plymouth-Cherbourg- Bremen ‘ ; 
MINNEKAHDA tApr. 4 May 2 May 20 we STUTTGART May § COUTTOART | Junie 
MINNEWASKA (new)..Apr. 25 May 23_ June 20 : rn , } 


May t 
26 ( N..J F 
tOmits Cherbourg Calls at Plymouth- Boulogne MUENCHEN May 2t¢ MUENCHI une 30 


o Cobt st Bremer 
Canadian Pacific Windsor Station, Montreal BREMEN = May 19° = LUE ZA Ww : June 2 
ntreal to Liverpool Norwegis aioe ¥ ‘ 22 Whitehall S 
. ITC ; — te gian America Line hitehall St., 
caataie 4 a Hy te r me 12 ~~ F New York- Norway Sweden— Denmark- Finland 
*MONTROY Al ; aan 3a Yule 17 *“STAVANGERFJORD May 5. June July 10 
\ + é ast Jury 4 " > q 
*MONTCALM ay ay 29 June 26 BERGENSFJORD May 23 June 


tSail from Quebec Red Star ¥ ine 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
ontreal to Belfas and Glasgow N Plymouth-—Cherbourg- Antwerp 
*MONTLAURIER {May jJune 4 July *ZEEL AND May 7 June 4 
*MONTREAL a) June ll July *PITTSBURGH May 21 June 18 
*METAGAMA May < June iS July BELGENLAND May 28 June 25 
*M adel May < June 27 uly LAPLAND June 9 July 
{Sail from Quebec - . : > 
Montreal to ¢ herbours. South: impton and Antwerp Regal Mail 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
*MINNEDOS tMay 5 June 3 July 1 New York-Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 
*MELITA May 20 June17 July 15 “ARAGUA AYA jMay s8 tYune 13 
+ Ye é i » - J 
{Via Pauilac “ORCA taeee Siren an 
Montreal to ¢ herbourg Southampton and “Hamburg “ORDUNA ‘May 30 tJune 27 
: ae oe OF Ot wae ay 13 tJune10 July 8 “OHIO... “June “July 2 July 30 
°M. ARI Ot H May 30 July 2 Aug. 20 tOmits Hamburg 
Sail from Quebec , United American Lines 35-39 Broadway 
Montreal to Southampton Joint Service with N. Y 
empress Ui tMay 26 *June30 July 22 Hamburg- American Line 
{Sail from New York *Via Cherbourg RE ad bs tO cherbourg . ee a ey 30 
Cunard Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. DEUTSCHLAND May 14 June 25 
Cherbourg-Southampton May 19 June 16 
BERENGARIA May 6 May27 June 17 LI ne ay 7 sun B 
tMay 13 tJune 3 tJune 24 une uly 
NIA May 20 June 10 ; EE... n) and Hamburg 
tAlso ¢: alls at Plymouth ) SUNT ‘Ls Apr May 21 July 2 
Cobh ( ete ade Liverpool sT Al J 23 June 4 July 16 
tMa May 30 June 27 ae 3 HU RINGIA May June 18S July 30 
y16 J 21: : 
Ly. ay 1 June 13 United States Line 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
May 23 June 20 N. Y. to Cherbourg ae Southampton 
’. to Plymouth—Cherbourg-L ondon ~ -EVIATHAN May 2 May 23 June 13 
*ALB Pee June 13 N. Y. to Cobh (Quee = “P lymouth-Cherbourg 
Boston to Cobh (Queenstown)-Liverpool pme . ‘ 
ae eee PRES. HARDING tMay 6 June 3 


ve 
52525 


25252 


May 10 June 6 July 2 2 tMay 13 tJune 
May 21 June20 July 14 iEO. W NSHING TON. tMay 16ttJune 
Montreal to Cobh Queenston Live epost, Bh ee bie Bo om 20 K nan 20 
*Al ag ge May 1&29_ L ASTRIA..May 15 a : aL May < : J 
y. to Pl >lymouth- Che aoe Hamburg sia tOmits Cobh (Queenstown) tCalls at Antwerp 
: May 6 June 10 White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
NDANIA —— May 23 = June 2% Y.-Che rbourg Southam + a 
Montre; al to Plymouth—¢ *herbourg London OLYMPIC ° ‘ 2 June 20 
ZANTA May 2 June 6 HOMERIC May June 6 June 27 
A May 9 June 19 MAJESTIC > > ay 23 June i3 
"AU SONIA May 23 June 27 a 1. ¥. to Cobh (Queenstown and 4 ee rpool 
French Line 19 State St., N. Y. =DRIC tMay 30 tJune 27 tJuly 25 
New York-—Plymouth-Havre- Paris LTIC May 2 June 6 
fa 


Lr 
Ic : 


9eS5e¢5e 


2¢5e5 


216903 


FRANCE May 9 May 30 June 20 ‘ELTIC tMay 16!*June 13 
PARIS May 16 June 6 June 27 IGANTIC May 30 June 27 

New York—Havre-—Paris 3 ATIC May 23 June 20 
*LA SAVOIE May 6 June 4 July 2 ‘alls at Halifax tCalls at Boston *Fro.n N. Y. 
*DE G Ay he E (new) May 14 June ll N. Y.-Liverpoo! via Glasgow 
*SUFF May 27 June 30 *CANOPIC July 8 Aug. 15 (from Boston) 
*ROC HAMBE AU June l7 July 16 Montreal to Liverpool 

y York-Vigo (Spain)—-Bordeaux ee tah rie tMay 2 “DORIC... May 23 
*LA BOW ‘RDONN AIS..May 4 June 16 June 27 iIN May $ *REGINA.. June 6 
*ROUSSILLON May 25 July 13 ; N A May 16 *CANADA.. .June 13 
*CHICAGO July 4 Aug. 17 Sept.28 tVia Cobh (Queenstown). 

* One class cabin steamers 


For rates and further information apply to Company’s Offices 
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TOURS AND CRUISES LISTED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Oct. 10, 
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Nov 4 
Dec 3, 
Jan. 14, 
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WEST 


June 30, 


MIDNIGHT SUN — 
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Jan. 20, 


Feb. 9, 
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July 10, 


1925 
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1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 


1926 


, 1925 


t, 1925 
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1926 


, 1926 
, 1926 


, 1926 


1925 


1925 


RATES AND FURTHER INFORMATION MAY 


1926 
1926 s.S 


1926 


CARINTHIA 
RESOLUTI 
BELGENLAND 


8.8. FRANCONIA 
8.8. LACONTA 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
S.S. ORONSAY 
PUSCANIA 

S.8. HOMERIC 
TRANSYLVANIA 
SCYTHIA 


Ss 


S.5 


SS 


8.8. EMPRESS or FRANCE 


S.8. ROTTERDAM 


8.8. MONTROYAL 
rUSCANIA 
8.8. ORCA 


S.S. FRANCONIA 
$8.8. STAVANGERFJORD 





TOURS and CRUISES 


ROUND the WORLD— 


Raymond & Whitcomb) 
United American L ines 
Red Star Line 


EMPRESS or SCOTLAND Canadian Pacific 
Thos. Cook & Son 


Frank C. Clark 
United American Lines 


Raymond & Whitcom»h 


Thos. Cook & Son 


Thos. Cook & Son 
Frank C. Clark 

Frank Tourist Co 
Canadian Pacific 
Holland America Line 
Canadian Pacific 
Cunard and Anchor Lin 
Royal Mail 


Raymond & Whitcomb 
Norwegian America Ling 


BE OBTAINED ON REQUEST 
eee 











“Bon Voyage’28 ihe 


Write, or wirey Sal 
name of vessel and 
the Steamér.. Person 
BRENTANO'’S will gladly 
and popular — and hie. 


f Tecipient, gi 





f saili evant syed ca mee 
le sort can. be hide ae if’ ir iS ose 


st iaeniere % in choosing ‘the x 


Make your “ “goodbye” a ‘ 


Py, a *.§ 








Vf _ TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


ce Raymond-Whitcomb Tours this summer, cover Europe with 
exceptional thoroughness—visiting the British Isles, France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia. From May to August, they leave almost 
s weekly on the great trans-Atlantic liners, stop at the best 
European hotels and last for two or three months. 
Send for the Europe Tour Booklet. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Individual Travel Service is designed for | 
persons who wish to travel alone or over a special route. We 
make all reservations—steamship, railroad, hotel, auttomobile— 
take care of passport visas and baggage insurance—in fact, do 
away with practically all the hard work, annoyances, and un- 
certainties incident to the usual independent trip. And through- 
out the wishes of the traveler are complied with implicitly. 
Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb Guide to European Travel. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


In the cruise sailing on October 10, 1925, Raymond-Whitcomb } 
have planned a course which is really ‘‘Round the World’’. It } 
touches every continent—visiting for the first time in cruise 
history the remote wonders of Australia, New Zealand, Tas- Wii] 
mania and New Guinea—and, of course, calling at ports and 


cities in Java, Japan, China, India, Egypt, etc.—cruising for 143 
days on a course of 37,000 miles, The ship is the luxurious, £ 
new, 20,000-ton Cunarder ‘‘Carinthia’’, with over 100 single } 
rooms, some 80 rooms connected with private bath—a swim- 
ming pool, squash court, gymnasium. Rates $2,000 & up. 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 


The Fifth Annual Raymond-Whitcomb ‘‘Midnight Sun Cruise”’ 
leaves New York, June 30. In31 days the 20,000-ton Cunarder 
‘*Franconia’’—one of the best known cruise ships—will visit 
Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, France, England. This cruise is always popular 
with business men and young people. Rates $725 & up. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sails June 27, 1925, on the new S.S. ‘‘Oronsay”’, to visit 
30 ports and cities in 13 countries. Rates $675 & up. 


Send for Cruise and Tour Booklets and Travel Guides 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
COMPANY 


Executive Offices : 23 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


—~ 
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ClwoMillion x 
People 
in “Ten Years 


LMOST two million 
people crossed the ocean 
on our ships in the past ten 
years; crossed the wide seas 
in supreme comfort, mingled 
pleasantly with pleasant 
people—met courtesy and 
friendliness all the way. 


Ours is a vast service—but 
human. A service that under- 
stands the traveler’s every 
whim—and meets it. A ser- 
vice that has provided the 
best of ocean travel for more 
than half a century. 





WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MeRcANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For booklets and full information address the Company’s 
office at New York, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Montreal, New Orleans, Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, or any authorized 

steamship agent. 








JAPAN IN 10 
DAYS—THEN 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
AND MANILA 


= 


Shortest and Most 
Luxurious Route- 


4 great Empresses, the largest, 
fastest, finest steamers on the 
Pacific—sailing fortnightly from 
Vancouver, B.C. to Japan in 10 
days. 


Japan! An island empire, with 
comfortable, modern hotels and 
railroads, and a history dating 
back to Buddha, with golden- 
roofed temples and flowering tea- 
gardens, with wrinkled Shinto 
Priests tending age-old shrines 
under the cherry blossoms. 


To China in two weeks! Peking,a 
city of walls within walls, of the 
matchless Temple of Heaven— 
Shanghai where the Occident bor- 
ders upon life as strange as the 
world of Chu Chin Chow. Hong- 
kong, with myriad lightst winkling 
across a sampan-dotted harbor 
and long boulevards winding up 
and around Victoria to Repuls« 
Bay. 


And East again to Manila, acity 
with an old Spanish Quarter, 
medieval and quaint. 


Perfectly appointed staterooms and 


lounges. Veranda cafes. Wide promen- 
ade decks for recreation and exerciss 
Swimming pools. Gymnasiums. Mu 
and dancing. Skillful, courteous servic 
Anincomparable cuisine. 


Canadian Pacific 


The World’s Largest Transportation System 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York—344 Madison Ave. Chicago—71 East Jack 
San Francisco—675 Market St. Montreal—141 St. Jame 


St 
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Two Cruises 
by the Queen 
of Cruising 
Steamships 


-. Operated under our 
own management, 


afloat and ashore, 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


From New York, Oct. 24, 1925 
From San Francisco, Feb. 9, 1926 


' Rates $1500 up meme 











Send for details of cruise itinerary 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


HARRIMAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, New York — 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago — 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
131 State St., Boston — 87 St. James St., Montreal — 574 Market St., San Francisco — or local agents 
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Great 
New Ships 


TRANSYLVANIA CALEDONIA 
CALIFORNIA TUSCANIA 
CAMERONIA 


Second to none in equipment and ap- 
pointments for passenger comfort, these 
five new liners recently added to our 
New York-Londonderry-Glasgow Service 
form an important and outstanding feature 
of present day transatlantic travel; they 
make the old-established Route from 


New 


eG North of Ireland 


via Londonderry 


a most desirable one for beginning and 
ending a European Tour, the most logical 
one for those traveling regularly to 
Scotland for business or pleasure. 


To lovers of outdoor life few 
places offer the attractions of 
Scotland, with its bracing, ozone 
laden air, great moors, spark- 
ling streams and gem-like lakes. 


Links famous since the ancient game 
began await the golfer; splendid roads, 
revealing new vistas of scenic beauty at 
every turn; shooting and fishing afford 
exciting sport, while ancient castles and 
ivy-covered ruins enchant lovers of the 
romance with which Scottish history and 
literature is filled. Old time inns abound, 
with hearty welcome from genial hosts, and 
all the comforts of well-equipped hotels. 


For literature and full particulars 
apply 


ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway New York 
or Branches and Agencies 








(hie 
FLANDERS 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


NEW fireproof structure of 

232 rooms, each with lava- 
tory, toilet and bath facilities. 
Thoroughly modern, beautifully 
appointed, and has an ideal loca- 
tion directly on the Boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. American plan. 
All outside rooms. Solariums. 
Open porches overlook ocean and 
pool. Sunken garden where re- 
freshments will be served from 
the Flanders Fountain. Fine 
open-air pool and bath depart- 
ment with lockers. Golf, tennis, 
riding, swimming, yachting, fish- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


President-Manager 


For Seven Years Manager ‘‘The Green- 
brier,’’ White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia 


During the month of September the Flanders private 
yacht will be available free to guests and their 
friends; sailing, fishing and crabbing. 


| 
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THE G ST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


What a wonderful way to make the most wonderful trip! Thanksgiving at home. 
On December 3, goodbye winter. An epic Christmas, in the Holy Land. An exotic 
New Year's, in Cairo. India’s wonders in cool season. The East Indies’ magic 
under February’s moon. Japan in plum blossom time. Home again, for the 
daffodils....OQver four months, through 20 countries....Everywhere, delightful 
arrangements, made by Canadian Pacific’s resident agents. Everywhere, guest-of- 
honor treatment, commanded by Canadian Pacific’s connections....Throughout 
the 27,000 miles, a Canadian Pacific sea-staff and shore-staff are united in seeking 
your pleasure.... Always, one home, the Empress of Scotland, 25,000 tons, famed 
for four previous cruises. Always, one standard of service, Canadian Pacific.... 
Cost? Less than you think. Reservations? Better speak now. 


Helpful Literature P 
inquire your focal ngent, or BMAPRESS OF OnE 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- OTLAN man men 
ent New "York, 344 Medien 25000 TONS nage t 
Ave., Chicago, 71 E. Jackson ship & shore 
Blvd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. ‘ throughout 


adian Pa™ 








HOTEL RESORT ~* 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


Featured every month in seven 


THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CaEES and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE and THE Bees BOOK | 
etc, 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU. Inc.. 8 Beacon Street. Sesion, Mass. U.S.A. 


for advice where and how to go. The — 
or space and rates in our departments write 








LOS ANCELES CAL. 


Mel CLARK 


LOS ANGELES 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 
Headquarters for travelers from al] 
parts of the world. 655 rooms, Eur. 
plan. Write for folder and rates. 

M. Dimmick, Lessee, Hill St., bet 
Fourth | and Fi fth, Los | Ang geles, Cal. 


AN NU os td GE OTE 
A qnie a atmosphere that appeals 
persons of refinement. Wor) d- 
A Convenient loca- 
. Moderate rates. Folder on 
request. 


TILK 
4 
CLIkT 
4 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Every room an outside room 
with hath Service thoughtful 
and distinctive. Location con- 
pee fe venient to theatres, ops 
mene bOT LG ws boats and trains. San Fran 
eh iv ir cise newest e hotel 
-. 4 fi fer and rates 


COLORADO 


S.L.W.RANCH wat‘\'rion 
On a 9,000 acre, modern cattle ranch. Rates, 


Booklet on request. GREELEY, COL. 
NEW JERSEY 








ACCOMMODATES 500, 
AMERICAN PLAN 
SEA BATHS, GOLF, 

A LA CARTE 
_ Gill — 
j t Hotel 


‘Ve-ominent 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
Every modern appointment, con 
venlence and service. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Same managenent as The Princess 


] 
Martha, st. ’etersburg, Fla, } 
\. 


y/ 
if you are going on a Summer Vacation, tt 1s 
now high time to ask us to help you plan tt 


SUMMER RESORT INFORMATION 


FREE adv ~e, be ty ts, —_ — orvations in Sum 
mer Res send I ravel Informatior 
(ME ki¢ iN RE SORT * HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
1204-W Stevens Ridg.. Chicago - Tel. Cen. 6648 
1212-W Times Bidg., NewYork - Tel. Bryant 1140 


Where-To-Go forms for June close May 1 
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WITZERLAN] ) 


There is only one — 

A tourof Switzerland is a most econom- 
ical vacation. We are constantly 
arranging for American toumists most 
satisfying itineraries, one of the many 
advantages of which is that they aroid 
all rush and cost comparatively little. 
Let us show you how to see Switzerland 
comfortably and well—supply you with 
humerous illustrated booklets, maps, 
ete., and make all arrangements or 
your tour. 

Wouldn't you like to be- 
come acquainted with Ge- 
neva, the world’s peace cap- 
ital, ever attractive for its 
beauty, wealth and intellect; 
enjoy the delights of distin- 
guished Lausanne-Ouchy, 
an international center for 
education, and witness the 
mingled city and peasant life 
in Berne, the quaintest and 
most charming diplomatic 
city of Europe. 

Travel in luxuriously 
equipped electric trains — 
via the Loetschberg route for 
instance — to the kaleido- 
scopic Bernese Oberland and 
enjoy the fascinating life at 
its many gay resorts, particu- 
larly at the garden spots of 
Thun, Kandersteg, Gstaad 
and Interlaken. Enjoy the 
glacier beauties and pastoral 
life at Grindelwald and 
Wengen and then the thrill 
by the Jungfrau Railway to 
the top of the world, also 
side trips above cloudland 
to the Schynige Platte and 
Mirren, 

Linger at proverbial beau 
tiful Lucerne and its en 
virons, Where Swiss history 
has been made 634 years ago. 

Visit the Grisons—with 
its St. Moritz— where hun 
dreds of peaks and side val 
leys add just another thrill 
to the memory of your vaca 
tion in Switzerland — never 
to be forgotten. 


Varieties and opportunities for 
sports — golf everywhere — are inex- 
h ible in Switzerland. Delightful 
pastimes. 





Write us for suggestions and 
travel literature. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





ALAS KA 











CANADA 


Unidad Mahone! 
TOURS 


ATIVE Indian villages, totem 
poles—this year let the Ca- 
nadian National Railways take 
you on a vacation to Alaska—a 
wonderful tour to a wonderfu! 
Jand. Or write for booklets on 

Jasper National Park, in th 
Canadian Rockies (4,400 square 
— world’s largest nationa! 
park. 

Jasper Park Lodge, in the foot 
hills of the Rockies ($6.00 uy 
American Plan. Open May Lit! 
to Sept. 30th.) Alpine climbing, goif 
ing, tennis, ete. Every convenience 

Triangle Tour of British Colum- 

id, starting at Jasper, 2000 miles of 
scenic train and boat’ travel amid 
glorious mountain beauty. 

No passports required. Write 
to-day for literature and infor- 
mation. Chicago, 108 W. Adams 
St.,- New York, 1270 Broadway. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


ALBERTA 


BIG GAME SHOOTING FISHING 
Summer and Winter Sports Polo Ponies 


THE GHOST Rancu 
aA Cochrane 3K 
Alberta 
© Modern House and Bungalows 
Electric Light and Running Water 


nes ONTARIO 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI often 
orth Woods Bungalow Comp in| heat " pecan 


One night from Toront 
230 Wright Av., Toronto, Ont 














Dackies. 
Manitoulin Island GORE BAY Summer Resort 


MISS ORR, 


Superb Scenery, Salubrious Climate, Motor High- 
ways, Camping Grounds; Fishing, Especially Smal! 
Mouth Black Ba: Write for Booklet 


Publicity Committee, Gore Bay, (nt Canada. 


___ NOVA SCOTIA 
and ottages es 


LOUR LODGE 33," 


Free from flies,s mosquitoes and hay fever. Golf 
Tennis, Boating, Bathing. Fishing, Garage. Write 
for booklet Thomas Mowry Manager. 





The early receipt of copy is urgently requested 








Rock I 
most o! 

















Vacation time and funds are 
limited, so you'll want to make 
every hour and every dollar pro- 
duce the utmost in enjoyment. 
Rock Island travel experts will 





show you how. 


Variable Routes and low fares via 
Rock Island permit you to see the 
most of scenic America in one tour 


lora 
Yellowstone 
Calif la, 


way—return another. Stop over 
anywhere. Mail ti.e coupon. 























Mr. L. M. Allen, V. P. & P.T. M. 

Rock Island Lines 

746 La Salle Station, Chicago 
Please mail me, without charge, your 
publication on 


CCalifornia OColorado DYellowstone 


Check the book or books you desire 





Attractive Tours 
$555 and Up 


36 Days and Longer 
Frequent Sailings, Most Complete Itineraries 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, d, England, Germany, 
Mediterranean and Continental Countries 

Official Agents All Steamship Lines 

One of the oldest Travel Organiza- 
tions in the world. 50 years of 
satisfactory travel service and per- 
nianent offices in kurope assure our 
clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal —the per 
sonal attention we give each Tour 
guarantees the best of service 
throughout. Send for “* Book B.”’ 


Fourth cAnnual Mediterranean Cruise 
by Cunard S.S. “Scythia” Jan. 26,1926 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2198S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
582 Market St., San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
(Est. 1875) Paris London 


Cairo 











When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-togo Bureau? 





MASSACHUSETTS 


—__ 
— = 








NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swan pscott, Massachusetts. 








SPECIAL CRUISE TOUR | 


SOUTH AMERICA | 
New S. S. VOLTAIRE JUNE 27 
58 DAYS — $775.00 


Ineluding hotels, drives, guides, etc., | 
visiting Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 

Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Santos, Trin- 
idad, Barbados. First class throughout. | 


Descriptive program on request. 


Lamport & Holt Line 


42 Broadway, New York 


} or your local 8. 8. Agent 


| 








5 rence 5 


(Write for CircularW.) A Day 
Also other Tours — Steamship Tickets 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 


46 West 46th Street, New York 











EUROPE from $475 up 


30 day tour of England, Belgium, France for 
$175. Other tours including Scotland, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy. 


PALESTINE from $595 up 


sailing June 23. Cruise includes Holy Land, 
Egypt, Greece, Mediterranean. Enropean Ex- 
Write today for illustrated itiner- 

Address Dep 
KER TOURS, Richmond, Virginia. 


** Travel Free f 








om Worry” 


Open May to November. 
PURITAN HALL 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
Open all the year 
HOTEL PRESTON 
Beach Bluff, Massachusetts, 
Open June to October 
Properties of the 
E. RB. Grabow Company,Ine. 
L. R. Grabow, President 
Clement E. Kennedy, Vice-President 
Write or wire General Booking (ffices, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, for reserva- 
tions or information and booklets on all 











Er I INN 
K COTTAGES. On the famous 
North Shore, Magnolia, Mass. Book- 
lets. Address RK. M. Davison. 


fay 
% HOTEL PILGRIM | 
PLYMOUTH.MASS. | 
RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 
Offers superior accomodations at 
rates which are high enough to insure 
: * the best in service and cuisine 
18 Hole Golf Course « ining hotel grounds 
OPEN JUNE 15 o SEPTEMBER [Sth 
Ownership Management of P F Baring 








PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


= *~ Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
rates make this Distinctive Boston House cne of 
the mos! homelike and attractive city hotels un 
the world Send for our booklet with its cuide 
to Boston and histone vicinity a.p.anonews Mgr 
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TRAVEL-TOURS 





California 
— $335 
ONE P 
WAY 
WATER 


New York to Havana, Panama 
Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco. 


ONE 
WAY 
RAIL 


Choice of rail routes, with author- 
ized stop-over privileges. 

From your home town (on main 
line points) and back in either 
direction, 


PANAMA PACciFic 
LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market St., San Francisco, or 
authorized agents. 











| Grand Summer Cruise, July 1, 1925 


NORWAY - Western MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered new “ Lancastria,”’ 53 
days, ®50 up, including hotels, guides, 
drives, fees. Fascinating trip. 1926 World 
Cruise, Jan. 20, including Peking: #1250 to 
#3000. Mediterranean, Jan. 90, including 
Lisbon, Tunis, and 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, $600 to $1700. 


F.C. CLARK _ Times Building, N. Y. 


—EUROPE 
Unusually interesting, escorted Tours, all ex- 


penses included, $686 and upward 
Independent Tours Everywhere. 


llor write 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Est. 54 years. 30 European Offices 








| GATES TOURS to EUROPE 

30 to 80 days— #470 and up. Sailings 
March to August. Be sure you get 
OUR booklet “ How to see Europe at 
Moderate Cost” before deciding on 

| your European tour. It’s FREE. 

| Write for 1925 booklet B-5. 

| GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 

World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y., London, Paris, Rome 














EUROPE Sailing June 19 & 2% from 
England. Holl sPratreel, Suis 2from N.Y. 
Ngland, Holland, Belgium, Khine, 
Switzerland, Italy (ine. Naples), Ri $775 
viera and France. Other tours, $845 up. 


MENTOR TOURS °° **nc'ssy 4° 





EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French 
Battlefiel+s, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and 
Italian Lakes, the Rhine—Art, History. Liter 
ature—comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sight-seeing programs with best 
guides. Our new booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
441-B Park Square Building, Boston 




















get 


he sixty 


rustic 


Northern; 


eastbound 


other fine 


California 


or westbound from 
change and without extra fare either 
on the de luxe New Oriental Limited or 


expense paid tours of 1 to 
eaeee and Glacie ~X AL AE circuit 

tvwrs. Ask today for free books or in- 
formation on travel between Chicago, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and 
couver via Spokane, how to go to Rainier 
or Crater Lake National Parks, Alaska, 


Ww 


HOTEL-RESORT-@ - 


TRAVEL-RESORTS —__ e 


limb up to mile high observation 
+ and view a new and unfor- 


orama every day of your 
stay. hide horseback over iewerher- 
dered mountain trails. Explore some of 


out here to Glacier Na- 
Cc tional Park this summer. 


glaciers. Motor over broad 


ighways, or in launches on snow-fed 
mountain lakes where fishing to_talk 
about for a ay awaits you. Camp 
in the open. 
and relax luxuriously 


Or, if you wish, just loaf 
in fine hotels or 


ta. 


“See America First’’ 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


No hardship getting to Glacier National 
Park. It is on the main line of the Great 


and you can travel to this 


million acre Rocky Mountain playground 


from_the Pacifie Northwest 
Chicago, without 


Northern trains. Al! 
7 days or 


Great 


Van- 


or The Orient. Apply any 


ticket or tourist agent, any Great North. 
ern office, or A. J. 
Traffic Manager, St. Paul, 


GREAT NORTHERN 
Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific 


Dickinson, Pp aed 


Fare 
CREAS 


t 2; 
CRFAS 








summer 


PAN 





NOW—SOUTH AMERICA 


Sail to enchanting lands under the 
Southern Cross—forget our hot 


equator where it’s spring—revel in 
the romance of Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, and colorful 
Buenos Aires. Fortnightly sailings 
from New York on fastest and fin- 
est steamers. Fori 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
by Munson Steamship Line 
Managing Operators 
67 Wall St. 


in the low the 


jormation, write 


AMERICA LINE 


Operated for the 


New York City 








Excellent Hotel 
Ai. G. BEARS, 


Klondike 








VIRGINIA 





Channel Bass — Weaks — King 


Best Virginia Cooking. Booklets 


Fishing Season opens last of April, ¢ — os in October 


Wachapreacue, Kas: = Ghere, Va. 


_EOWYOMING 


SPEND YOUR VACATION ON A RANCH 


Write for booklet. 


Address 


Ranch, Buffalo, Wyoming 





















The newest route via Lander, Wyo.,is 
the oldest. First followed by John Colter 
in 1807 but only recently made passable 
for tourists, 


HERE -TO-GO-; 


TRAVEL-RESORTS 


American Express 


TOVAS TO 


EUROPE 


(ESCORTED) 


Planned and conducted by experts 
these tours offer delightful summer 
trips abroad. Interesting itineraries 
varied as to time, places and costs, 





Spring end Summer Tours to Europe, 
up. 

Special Summer Tours to Europe, $755 
and up. 

oy Sate Reocome Summer Vacation 

International Students’ Tour to Europe, 
June 27th to August 3ist, $793. 

Holy Year Pilgrimages to Rome. 

Limited Expense Tours to Europe on 
Tourist Cabin basis, $310 and up. 

North Cape Cruise Tour—June, July. 

SOUTH AMERICAN Summer Tours 
Sailing in July. 

INDE PENDENTTOURS—to Europe at 





It’s a panorama of human interest and 
inspiring scenery,—along the Wind} 
River, through Shoshone Indian Vil-| 
lages, into the Jackson Hole Country 
and abreast the mighty Tetons, grand- 
est ofthe Rockies. The greatest trout 
fishing and big game country. 


Hospitable Dude ranches. Modern) 
hotels. Travel by comfortable motor 
coaches or ride the ridge of the Rockies 
in horse-back trains. You'll thrill with 
the action and adventure of this trip. 


Low round-trip summer fares. 











Send for free illustrated booklets 
Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic 

7 n r | 

ih || [ES C.& NW. Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ss CULWYOMING | 
DIAMOND G RANCH cub west 
OLD WEST, 


A delightfully comfortable Wyoming “‘Dude"’ Ranch | 
9000 feet high in America's greatest big game retrest 
Unexcelled fishing. Mountain sports for all the | 
family. A place to rough it de Luxe 
Seven-day personally-conducted horseback trips to 
Yellowstone Park. Send for booklet, ** Riding the 
Ridge of the Kockies.”’ 

Big Game Hunting in Season. 


Jas. T. Gratiot, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


 TEPEE LODGE ~ 


A semi-private Club, in the most attractive part 
of the beautiful Big Horn Mountains in North- 
ern Wyoming. Cool and delightful summer 
| climate, Excellent trout fishing. Horseback 
| riding amid snow-capped mountains and fields 
| of mountain wild flowers. 
| Not open to the general public, but with ac- 
} commodations for a few additional guests with 
| satisfactory references from members of the 
| Clab or their friends 
Address Tepee Lodge, 




















Big Horn, Wyoming 
[TRIANGLE F RANCH "*¥sassise"™ 
WYOMING 

ls prepared to accommodate a few guests for 
Summer and Fall. Ranch located in the Gros 
Ventre Mts., a region of rugged grandeur, § FE 
corner of Jackson's Hole ‘Last of the Old 
West.'’ Scenery unexcelled. Flev. 6600 ft. 
Horseback riding, fishing, kodaking. Comfort- 
able log sleeping cabins. Good beds, excellent 
meals. Pack trips arranged. A quiet spot far 
removed from the clamor of the city. Heart 
of a noted big game country. Elk utes 


sheep, bear and deer abound. W . KE 
|_Hiase. Triangle F Ranch, Via Daniel , Wyo. 











any time. All details arranged. Booklet. 
DOMESTIC TOURS— Escorted or In- 
dependent — Alaska, Nat'l Parks, Cal- 
ffornia, Saguenay, Bermuda, Booklet. 


Information promptly given regard n 

these and many other tours. Write i 

say fo for ae illustrated booklet 
Europe in 1925’’. 


American Express 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 












Where-to- go 10 adver tising ) blankets N. America 
and its income taxpayers on $5,000 and ove) , 
the very best class of all travel prospect 


_ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN 


Comfort Cabins 
Among the Pines 


BOULDER LAKE, WHITE MTS. 


New Club Dining Room 
Superior Table 


An Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Boats and canoes; 
field sports; mountain hikes, saddle 
horses, basketry and metal work; su 
pervised water 8) orts and instruction ; 
plays, lectures, musicales, and informal 
entertainment; art, music, and craft 
Studios; finely ‘appointed stage. Oppor 
tunity for art study under expert in 


struction. 
Rate $25.00 weekly Write for booklet 


George T. Hatch, Manager 





tennis, archery, 
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946 Tremont Building, Boston 


Birchmont Camps afd ADULTS 


| Fast Wolfeboro, N. H. 80 acres in pines on 
beautiful lake. White Mt. region. Tents, 
cabins. aa a es. Camp farm. 60-mile 
view. Careful y, selected group. Illustrated 
booklet. Until June 15, address H.S -Hemen- 
wy.57 Eastbourne Rd., Newton Cen’r, Mass. 


OLDERNESS INN AND 
CAMPS. Squam Lake, Holderness, 
N. H. Open May 15. Special rates May 
and June. Booklets. Address R. M. Davison 


NOTCHLAND in Crawford Notch. An Inn for nice 
people summer and winter amid flelds and wood 
land acres Rooms with open fires and baths or 
cabins. Mrs. C. H. Morey, Bemis, New Hampshire 
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- This Travel Book | inoepENDENT TOURS , 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 








One Way Steamer 
One Way Rail $ 335 


. r Many attractive itineraries, Reduced 
SPECIAL REDUCED ROUND TRIP FARES pee Big Low costs, Best way to go. 
ing meals and bed on steamer and } } See the wonders of the Panama Canal, Peru 
‘ iss railroad transportation. New York | Bolivia, Chili, Valparaiso, Santiago. Cross the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Two high Andes to Buenos Aires and return by East | 
jays at Panama Canal; nine shore visits | Coast if you like - \ 
n ( tral America and Mexico en route. | | All outside rooms Laundries. Swimming Pools 
teamers especially designed for tropics; | | Unexcelled cuisine. Regular fortnightly sail 
side rooms; Swimming pools; orches- | ’ ings from New York via the Panama Canal 
eturn any direct rail route; stopover | | Write for new attractive Tour Booklet + T."* 
bP 


. Write for booklet eB ' GRACE LINE 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 10 Hanover Square, New York City. | 
10 Hanover Square, New York } | tone wtih 


ren magazines The Where-to-go Bureau Music & Travel in Europe, Three- 
monthly are all quality pudlications Week Normal, Paris (onservatoire— Matthay in 
uingto quality people everywhere. London — Wagner at Bayreuth. Also Tour in 
—_—_—___—_—_—_—_———_ | Italy, Switzerland, ete. Booklet. LeRoy B. Camp 
ENCLAND j bell, Warren Conservatory of Music, Warren, Pa 
x Write to The Where-to-7o Bureau ,8 Beacon St.. 
TRAVEL - ™ | Bosto m,for space & rates in our department 
Add Where- To-Go advertising covers A. America 
M ress 

AIR i NEW YORK CITY 
7 Ae | A.B. Smith, P. T. M., 100-118 — ys 
9 ' ™ 
: : 964 Northern Pacific — w. 45th st Hotel St. James N. Y. City 
Any Travel Agent in America can Building, Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
give you full particulars. St. Paul, Minn. hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
“ ‘ a - | Sppointinents of a well-conditioned home. Much 
Travel by Air between LONDON and = a | favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
Paris, BASLE, ZURICH, OSTEND, Brus- “MAINE utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops. Rates 
Ls, COLOGNE, AMSTERDAM, HANOVER, - —-- = ———___—————- | and booklet on application W. Jowxson Quixw 


BERLIN. SOUTHAMPTON and GUERNSEY __ ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
iy IMPERIAL AIRWAYS Newagen Inn and Cottages OHA WK 4th Lake. Capacity Is Lat 


The only British Air Line between | Newagen, Maine Fon est equipment, electricity, 
Leon : Matchless location, combining spruce for- ottages running water every room 
don and the Continent. ests, cliffs, and the sea. Tempered ocean Garage. C. M. Lonegstaff, Old Forge, NY. 
| = swimming pool. Hot and cold sea water wy WAOnNCD P arena 
| CREAT YARMOUTH ENC. baths. Excellent cuisine. Very attractive CLARK-WARDNER CAMPS, Rainbow Lake, N. Y. 
a - a accommodations. State roads. Sports. Cot- Furnished camps. Central’ Dining Room also guest 
| THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Great Yarmouth § tages, Log Cabins, Inn and Annex. No Hay as =~ —— “ge. Folder. C. A. Wardner, 
| Popular with American visitors as a touring Fever. Open June 20. Write for illustrated ocationa r. Publie Schools, Jackson, Mich. 


re for East Anglia. Best appointed booklet. Address until June 1, Where the trails DAAYT 
lin the Atlantic City of England. Joshua L. Brooks, Springfield, Mass. begin. Acamp for ROADS END 
MICHICAN | ew’ | the great out-doors. Boating, Bathing, Fish- 
BAY VIEW HOUSE RAY VIEW Y OR K CAM P Ss “ Kklet. C.T. Meyer, Lake Pleasant, N.Y. 
MICHIGAN LOON LAKE, MAINE Adirondacks ROCKY POND CAMP Clemons, N.Y 
{Summer Home for Discriminating People. lin the famous Rangeley region. Elev. 2000 feet. | Comfortable camp for men & women. Private lake 
|season June 1 to Sept. 30. Write for rates. Private cabins with open fireplaces and bath. | Swimming, Hiking, Canoeing. Good food. Booklet 


FORTY YEARS SAME MANAGEMENT. ___| Trout & salmon fishing. Tennis. Golf. Garage. B’klet | June 27 to Sept. 1. Write to Mantua Tracy. M.D. 
HUNTING 
tiwonxe ~THE WOODS O’ MAINE ARE CALLING finrisc 
SCENES THAT YOU'LL REMEMBER—SPORT YOU’LL NOT FORGET 


xperienced guides make solitudes safe as at home. Fasily accessible. All kinds of accommodations for both men and women. 
d 10 cents for** iN THE MAINE WOODS 1925 contains all vou wish to know, articles, illustrations, maps, etc.; many times worth price, 


Vacation Bureau, Dept. H., BANCOR & AROOSTOOK R. R., Bangor, Me. 



























































THE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 





If you are planning to send your boy or girl to a camp next 
summer, we would commend for your consideration the 
announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue. 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at 
your command for any additional assistance you may require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands. 


Address 
School Information Bureau 


HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City 
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Yors, ‘the walled city of great antiquity’’ 
on the London and North Eastern Railway 






Twenty Centuries in a Day 


You cannot exactly appraise the value of a 
*“LONDON-NoORTH-EASTERN’’ tour through 
Britain. It means seeing everything you’ve ever 
! planned to see—steeping yourself in the glamour 
of England’s literary and historic traditions. 
There’s York, for example —one of a countless 
number ofintensely interesting ‘‘ LONDON-NORTH- 
EasTeRn’’ stopping-off places—enchanted, color- 
ful, old York, intriguingly mysterious in its an- 
cientry. A day with her carries you back through 
twenty centuries of English life—to the Roman 
1 | Invasion. 
The London and North Eastern Railway tra- 
i verses the historic side of Britain. It’s the ‘‘Cathe- 
dral Line’’—track of the ‘‘Flying Scotsman’’ 
} | shortest and swiftest to Scotland. And it’s the 
ideal link —via Harwich —between England and 
' Continental Europe. 
Let the ‘‘Lonpon- NorTuH - EasTern’’ Ameri 
iy can representative plan your British tour for you. 
Save time and money, and still see everything 
j that matters. Absorbingly interesting illustrated 
booklets for the asking. Communicate with 
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j H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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F IVE thousand feet up, 
where lakes are amethyst 
and jade, cataracts are foamy 
lace and the sky, above forest 
and crags, is fathomless blue. 
Your home—one of the cosy bunga- 
low cabins built around acommunity 
lodge, with good living, music, danc- 
ing. Guides and ponies for riding and 
hiking over Alpine trails—linking the 
Camps at Lake Wapta, Lake O'Hara, 
Yoho Valley and Emerald Lake. 
Other Bungalow Camps on the 
Banff-Lake Windermere Road. At 


¥ Storm Mountain, Vermilion Cross- 
X 7” ing Radium Hot Springs, Lake 
& Windermere. Autos, radium hot 

J s springs and warm Lake Windermere 
iy for bathing, trail riding and canoeing. 

< Close to Canadian Pacific main line, 


Inexpensive. 
Please refer to BC—4 


_—) 
Canadian Pacific 


Hotel Department 
Windsor Station, Montreal 




















ORWEGIA|] 


AMERICA LINE 


SHORT ROUTE TO 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany 
MODERN TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS 


STAVANGERFJORD MAY 5, JUNE 12, JULY 10 
BERGENSFJORD - APR.11, MAY 23, JUNE 27 


Cruise to North Cape 


and the 
Fjords of Norway 
S. S. STAVANGERFJORD—JULY 10 


Round Trip, $490, and up 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. 
For Illustrated Literature apply to 
Passenger Office, 22 Whitehall Street, New York 








A SUMMER CAMP 
FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


HINKING about what’s best for them this 
summer? Then turn to the Camp Section 
of this issue, for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the widest, the best, and most 
dependable selection of summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools and colleges. 














EUROPE $935 “10 Weeks 


Salling Jone 27 or July 2 on best one-cabin boats 
Visit seven countries in well-planned itinerary. Accommodatik 











j excellent. Expert leadership. (Fifth Trip.) Write tor circular 
: OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND MISS HALLIE JAMESON 

Teacher in New York City High School 521 West 111th St., N.Y 
! HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





























“THIS RING,’ SAID THE JEWELER, “IS REALLY A COPY OF A 
VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD GREEK DESIGN. THE ORIGINAL IS 


IN THE LOUVRE.” 


THE LOUVRE! PARIS! FRANCE! ART, HISTORY, MODERN LIFE. 


GREAT THINGS, SEEN PERHAPS FOR ONLY A MOMENT, BUT 


REMEMBERED FOR A LIFETIME, 


MANY OF THE ATTRACTIONS OF FRANCE ARE DESCRIBED 
IN BEAUTIFUL BOOKLETS PUBLISHED BY THE CONNECTIONS 
OF THE CUNARD AND ANCHOR LINES FOR DISTRIBUTION 


IN AMERICA. 


ADDRESS ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT OR THE CUNARD AND 


ANCHOR LINES, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR STEAMSHIP AGENT OR BANKER 


ABOUT “THE SAVE TO TRAVEL PLAN.” 














MEMORY QUICICLY Fv 


Motion Pict Record ;, __ 
— cn Sh arp and Clear/ 


rs 
OW wonderful it would be if you could 
review now in animated pictures all the 

interesting things you have seen in travel. 

Too late now to record the actions of the past. 
But think of the future—the pleasures of today that 
youshould be recording—thetripyou are planning for 
this summer—your growing children, friends, animals, 

sports, etc. The FILMO automatic 
motion picture camera designed for 
your personal use gets them all. A 
swift movement of the camera to 
the eye, a touch of the button, and 
presto, you have on the film a liv- 
ing pulsing record that will be a priceless treasure in years 
to come. Shown with FILMO projector it will flash these 
old familiar scenes before you with all the vividness of the 
original action. 

Not a toy. A real camera made and backed by the 
manufacturers of 95°% of the professional moving picture 
cameras and equipment in use. 

Our booklet “What You See You Get” will tell you 
all about the ease, simplicity, and economy of [» 
ducing your own movies. May we send it to you’ 


srancres BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Nev ccrs =1839 Larchmont Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


—_ — F 
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LOS ANGELES 


cA First Class Hotel at Moderate Rates 
[a JHE ALEXANDRIA has been praised by travelers from 


xxu 


> 
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guests, and for the excellence of its meals. 


Rates per Day, single, European Plan 


120 rooms with running water : : $2.50 to $4.00 

220 rooms with bath - - - 3.50 to 5.00 

The center for 160 rooms with bath — - - - - 6.00 to 8.00 
Theatres 


‘Banks, Shops Double, $4.00 up 


Also a number of large and beautiful rooms and suites, some in period 
furnishings with grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 
Please write B 8 —— P P 


for Booklet Large and well equipped sample rooms. 


|| —_—r 





Harotp E. LatHrop RANCHO GOLF CLUB 


Manager available to all guests. 
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SUMMER MEDITERRANEAN 


In the brilliant Mediterranean field, no cruise in summer or in 

winter—was ever so complete. Included among the 30 cities in 

13 countries visited, are Rome, Venice, Pisa, Granada, Tangier, 

Algiers, Naples, the Riviera, Ragusa, Cattaro, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Cairo, etc. 


Summer in the Mediterranean brings long days, seasonable 
weather—in fact, most of the countries are really at their best. 


The Cruise Ship—the new S.S. ‘‘Oronsay”’ is the largest ship ever 
to make the summer Mediterranean voyage. Only outside rooms 
will be sold. Sails June 27,1925. 53 days. Rates $675 & up. 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE—OCTOBER 10, 1925 
“MIDNIGHT SUN’? CRUISE—JUNE 30, 1925 
Booklets and Ship Plans from 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 23 Beacon Street, Boston 
\\ New York Philadelphia Chicago 


WZ 

















ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk—In the very center of things 


Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Along with all the benefits of recreation , 
sea ait and novel scenes, you enjoy also the 
comfort of not being a stranger. Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall welcome you to Atlantic City with 
the hospitality and friendly atmosphere of home. 








Outdoors: Sea Batutnc, Boarpwatk Activities: 
Gotr, Tennis, YACHTING, Fisuinc, AVIATION. 





American Plan only. Always open. Hear us 
on the radio; frequent broadcasting from 
WPG. Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Frog Baby in the Haddon Hall Garden Court 
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Travel 


Information 


HROUGH the Travel Sec- 

tion Harper’s Magazine 
presents each month the 
announcements of a large 
number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Hotels and Resorts. 


For the convenience of our 
readers and to more clearly 
present the attractiveness of 
their service to those who 
travel, they have prepared 
interesting descriptive book- 
lets which will gladly be sent 
upon request. 


We suggest you apply direct, 
mentioning Harper’s Mag- 
azine, or if more in accord- 
ance with your wishes we 
will be pleased to send such 
booklets as are desired, and 
which will be of assistance 
to you in arranging and 
completing your plans. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 




















First Aid 
to Animals 


By 
John Lynn Leonard 


Veterinarian, New York City Department of Heal:) 


Here is the only book which tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to car 
for any sick or injured animal. Dr 
Leonard deals exhaustively with the 
symptoms, nature and emergency treat- 
ment of the many ailments to which 
dogs, cats, horses, cattle and other pet 
and farm animals are subject There is 
a complete index which makes the book 
instantly available in case of need. $2.50, 


04) 


Wonder- 
Clock 
Plays 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 
Adapted from Howard Pyle’s ‘*The Wonder Clock” 


ERE are five of the best loved of 
Howard Pyle’s stories, dramatized 
for production by young actors from 
eight to sixteen years old. The costum- 
ing, scenic effects and stage require- 
ments have been made very simple, and 
are illustrated by photographs. Here ts 
just the book for the summer camp, the 

country hotel and the outdoor school. 
$2.00 

Wherever Books Are Sold 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Lake a Kodak with you 


O up 


) 


aphic Kodaks $6 


Autogr 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodak City 











Delicate Garments 
REWARD THIS SIMPLE CARE 











To PRESERVE fragile garments 
and prolong the length of their serv- 
ice, many women have made it a 
habit to tub them in Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after they are worn, 
whether they /ook soiled or not. 


In this way acid action and the fading 
and streaking that come from tossing 
such garments into stuffy hampers 
are all prevented. Silk blouses, sheer 
silk hose, glove silk, radium, and 
crépe -de- chine, 


ward this simple care with far long- 
et life. 


Of course, to tub such delicate 
things frequently, great care must 
be taken in the choice of the soap, 
for a soap that is the slightest bit too 
strong will spoil your whole effort 
by injuring the fabrics and colors. 


Ivory (cake or flakes) is safe, how- 
ever much of it you may use when 
in a hurry, or however often you 
use it. For, as you 











lingerie, English 
broadcloths, | silk 
broadcloths and 
other tub silks and 
knitted sports 
togs, baby’s flan- 
nels and all other 
delicate things re- 


IVORY FLAKES 
for a very special need — 
a sample .. FREE 


If you have a particularly precious 
garment that will stand the touch 
of pure water, let us send you a 
sample of Ivory Flakes to deene 
it. With the sample will come also 
a beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Care, of Lovely Garments.” 
Address a postcard or letter to 
Section 6-EF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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know, Ivory has 
for 46 years pro- 
tected something 
far more sensitive 
-the complexions 
of millions of 
women. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 














MADE BY THE HADDON CRAFT 


HADDON PRESS, INC 


CROSSES NINETEENTH, CAMDL* 


WHERE 











The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga 


YOULL FIND THIS DELIGHT AT ANY FOUNTAIN 


Its thirst-quenching quality ~its satisfying taste and 
charm of purity ~ has won for Coca-Cola tremendous 
} popularity ~ and caused it to be sold everywhere. 


FRE So TOoUVRSEL? ? ri = CENTS 1S THE PRICES 























The Vose Piano “S 
represents the supreme achievement of 
research and experience of over 70 years 
in producing a magnificent instrument. It 
is known the world over for the perma- 
nency of its exquisite tonal qualities, and 








yet its price is moderate. 
WE CHAL L ENGE C OMPARISONS 


‘ Veee a ot * seat at 155 eithitis St., Boston 


























In connection with the name 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the 
figure of Za Belle Chocolatiere’ stands for 
QUALITY, HIGH GRADE. PuRITY 
The standards of the world 


WALTER pan 2 tp. 
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With the restful comfort of 
subdued lighting or the cheer 
of colorful brightness, shades 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers 
give dependable service. In- 
sist on Hartshorn if you wish 
to forget all shade worries! 








” SHADE 
~~ PRODUCTS 


i 1 Established 1660 
.) ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 250 Fifth tvenne. New Vork City 
































If a Friend 
Borrows it 
a Moment— 


he is sure to say, as he 
“That's a 


returns it, 
9 
great pen! 


FountainPen 
The pen you're proud of 


SOLD IN 
50,000 STORES 


S&L 0 ¢C , 
aK altima ompary 
191 Broadway, New York 


Boston : Chicago : San Francisco : Montreal 
Paris : London 
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